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REVIEW 



OF THE 



mFFERENT WRITERS, i'c. 



MH. ARTHUR YOUNG. 

• 

In reviewing the different Writers, from whose 
Works there ar^ extracts contained in the pre-^ 
ceding Two Volumes, it seems fair to give pri- 
ority to Mr. Arthur Young, because he states 
facts and gives his authorities, which the other 
Writers do not. — Mr. Burke, Mr. Mackintosh^ 
and various Other Authors^ take the relations of 
events that occurred in France as best suited 
the opinions they intended to support, and not 
one time in ten are they right. 

Mr. Young's Work deserves attention the 
more because he had been much in France, and 
because he confesses with great candour, that he at 
first was an advocate for the Revolution; ^^ but/^ 

VOL. III. B . adds 
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adds he with considerable ingenuity, and n0 
doubt very truly, ** though I may be supposed 
to have changed my principles, quite the con^ 
trary is the case — I hate chitnged my Opinion with 
fegard t<i the French Revolution precisely be- 
cause I preserved my original principles. If 1 
• liad maintained the saime opinion^ I must hav« 
changed my principles. I wished France might 
be free, and my opinion once tva^ that she was 
likely tO beooflle no* The experiment has to- 
tally failed, and^ preserving my principles, I have 
therefore changed my opiniduiof the Revolution/' 
Mr. Young acted like a sdtg^cious practical 
agriculturist : with a view to raise the best crops 
he can, he foUojvs the system he has in lu9 
-^ind till he finds it fails, and that another is 
better ; when, keeping his original object still 
Meadily in view, he adoptd that iiieth(Nl which 
pt^Ute MkA *;>6riment tell hiiH will succeed best, 
fidvet having the vanity foit one moment to give 
the preferenci^ to thieoty over what id established 
by practice as being better. Let us hear him« 
••If: 

*' The Writ^rt; who htfve published their tmi* 
titnents on the events which have passed in 
Frtace since the Revolution have been so^ lavish 
of argument, so exuberant in theory^ that they 
mem to have relied for success with their readers, 
not so much on fonee of facts^ as oA ingenuity 
hi weaving curious webs a€ reasoning. We have 
liad, 00 the one hand^ panegyrics on Gallic frte^ 
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ddm, with enthusiastic calls to pursue the sama 
system in order to arrive at the same happiness; 
bn the other hand^ every circumstance of the Re* 
volution, from the original wisir for liberty, has 
been condemned and satirized vnth more wit 
than truth. To plain men these Writers seem 
«|ually removed from that examination, which^ ^ 
attending sdlely to facts^ and their immediate 
and more remiote consequences, is not apt to 
trust to the cunning of argument, but looks on 
every side for the more solid support of 'ec||iieTi- 
roentk ^ -^ '• 

^' 1 tai inclined to think the application of 
theory to matters of government a surpriisin^ 
imbecUlity in the human mind ; for men to be 
ready to trust to reason in inquiries, T^here 
experiment is equally at Mfaid fot their guide»' 
has been jpronounced by various oreat autbori^ 
tics to be, in every science, the gmssest folly^-* 
why the observation should not equally extend 
to the science of legislation, will not easily ap« 
pear. 

'^ My personal pursuit, for a long series of 
years, has confirmed me in the habit of experi- 
mental inquiry : I have observed, on so many oc* 
casions, the fallacy of reasoning, even when 
exerted with great force of talents, that I am 
apt, whenever fects are not clearly discerned, 
to question rather than to decide;, to doubt 
much more readily than to pronounce ; and to 
¥ahie the citati'oti of one new experimented 

B 2 case 
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eMe in point, more than a hundred brilliant 
declamations. Having resided a good deal in 
France during the progress of the Revolution^ 
to which I was, for some time, a warm friend ; 
having passed through every province of the 
kingdom; examined all her principal manufac* 
tures; gained much instruction relative to the. 
state of her commerce, and attended minutelv 
to the situation of her people ; it was natural for 
me, on mj return to Englaad, to consult with 
att6a|ion the legislative acts of the new govern- 
ment; and to procure, by ^||[^espondence and 
conrersatidn, with persons on wluNn 1 conld de- 
pend, such intelligence as was necessary to en*** 
able me to satisfy my curiosity concerning the 
result of the most singular Revolution recorded 
in the annals of MRnkind. 1 should consider 
9yself as a bad subject of Britain, if I did not 
vse e^ery en^feavour to render the knowledge, 
tiius acquiredy of use to my countrymen ; and it 
10 solely with this view that I now throw together 
a few short Essays, inserted originally in the 
Annals of Agriculture, somewhat improved in 
Ibrm^ and with sych additions as the events- 
of the period affords 

'^ But in attempting to give Expressions ade- 
quate to the indignation every one must feel at 
the horrible events now passing in France, I am 
•ensible that I may be reproached fritk. changing 
'my politics, my ^ principles/ as it has been 
called.— My principles 1 certdinly have not- 
changed 
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changed — because if there be one priinciple mbfre 
predominant than another in my politics, it is 
the principle of change. I have been a farmer too 
long to be governed by any thing but events; 
I hwve a constitutional abhqrrence of theory, of 
all trust in abstract reasoning ; and consequently 
4 have a reliance merely on experience ; in other 
words, on events, the only principle worthy of 
an experimenter. 

^^ The circumstince of there being men who 
having been friends to the Revolution, be^j^yie th^ 
10th of August^ yet continue friends to it^ 
provetr- clearly one of two things : that they are 
either republitons, and therefore approved of the 
Revolution before the lOtfa^of August merely as a 
irtep to the 21st o^ January^ thinking, with Dr. 
Priestley, the Revolution 4£ the 10th necessaty 
and HAPPY ; — or, * that they have changed their 
principles. The Revolution beibire the 10th of 
August was* as different from the Revolution 
after that day as light from darkness ; as clearly 
distinct in principle and practice as liberty and 
slavery ; "tor the same ?nan to approve therefore 
of both must either be uncandid or changeable ; 
uncandid in his approbation before Ihat period 
—changeable in his approbation after it. How 
little reason therefore for reproaching me with 
sentiments contrary to those I published he*- 
fore the 10th of August ! I am not changeable, 
but steady and consistent ; the same principkA 
which, directed me to approve the Revolution in 
its commencement (the principles of real li- 
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herty), led me to detest it after the 10th of 
August. The reproach of changeableness, or 
something worse^ belongs entirely fo those who 
did not then change their opiiiion, but approve 
the r^puhlic^ as they had approved the limited 
monarchy. Upon sure ground of experiment, it 
, fhall be my business, in the ensuing pages, to 
bring to the reader^s notice sqme facts proper 
to explain/^ 

^^ But let lis examine facta; as reported by Ja^ 
uobin authority— 

" iTie freedom of elections teems to be curi- 
ously attended to.-- — ^Resolution of the Jacobin 
Club of September )3y sent to all the clubs of 
the kingdom :— ^ L^t us not lose a single mo- 
ment to pravent, by firm measureis, the danger 
jpf seeing these new legislators opj>ose, with im- 
punit^, the sorereign win of the nation. Let 
ti6 be inspired with ttie spirit of the electoral 
Ibody of Paris, whose decrees express, that a 
terutiny shall be made of the National Convention^ 
for the purpose of expelling from its bosom such 
fmpected members as mat/y in their nominaiiwi^ 
ih^e escaped the sagacity of t^e primary assem- 
hUes: (Polit. Sif^e, No. 6, p. 449.) What a 
jbeautiful lesson is this to the men who complain 
i0f our representation in England, and wish it 
Reformed ! Here is a delicious reform, and at 
the hands of republicans ! The world, gnrobably^ 
f»ver contained a proof of more determined con-? 
Ittsiqn ; this is truly a d^g^ 9f ^i(?M&tchy / For 

^ members 
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members to be elected to the ConrMtioa, uodw 
the controul of the Conuaoos of Paris, whether 
they shall tttie their seat or not, is curious, axi4 
ought to giTe u^ the clearest coavictioii, that 
the Jacobins want no Pukd of Brunswick If 
be the avenger of the i^rimes of Piaris. Noi^f 
can be such adepts in national misery, sucJi 
founders of national ruin, as the people them** 
selves, whose exertions are, with singular ing;'e* 
nuity, fonning a system in which r«^ulatuKi 
shall produce disorder, and decrees blood* That 
the people design to legislate peDsonaUy for 
themsdlves ^ cannot be doubted ; they mean the 
Convention to have no power, but an initiativ)i| 
to propose to the sovereign, who will accept or 
reject by the organ of clubs/^ 

'^ October 5, a dcfiutatjipn from Paris, thuf 
speak at the bar, demanding the speedy trial of 
the King : ^ The men of the 10th of Ai^(lii^ 
will (lever suffer that those they have investea 
with their confidence shall despise for an instan); 
the sovereignty of the people ; courage is tha 
virtue of a £pee people ; and wa will not depart 
from the principle, that, if it is just to obey l9m% 
it is just also to resist despot{i« under whatever 
masque thiey may ccmceal themselves : we think 
it for our interest to make our elections viva poas 
fa haul voixJP The Minister of the Interior ia 
forced to write the same day to the Convention — 
^ I pray ypu to take measures to prevent being 
null and without effect all the demands and re- 
quisitions 
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qvisitions which I daily make, in the nabie of 
i^HE LAW, to the Commons of Paris.' The Mi- 
nister, in the name of the Convennon, applied 
for law; but foand the Commons of Pari& stronger 
than both. * I have seen,^ says Cambon^ Sep- 
tember 25ih; ^ these Commons rob the national 
edifices of all their most precious effects, without 
the least register or note ; and when we decreed 
that these effects should be carried to the na- 
tional treasure, that decree remained without 
execution.^ 

** f The Council General of the Commons of 
Paris,^ says Barre, Not. 10th, ^ has sought to 
depress, by every possible method, the national 
representation. The Legislative Body said, that 
that germ of new revolutions ought to disappear^ 
and the next day it was obliged to withdraw its 
decree. It said also, that the gates of Paris ought 
So he opened, that every man might travel freely ' 
through the interior of the empire ; but the Council 
General ordered them to be shut. The Legisla^ 
ture decreed, that no more passports should be 
necessary. The C ouncil General directly ordered, 
that none shoul stir without a passport ^.^ 
* The constitutional dignity of the National 
Assembly,^ says Paine, * cannot debase itself.^ 
Paris is the best judge of the debasement of that 
ass€mbly.'^ 

^* The Commissioners of the Sections of Parisyi 

* Moniteur, Oct. 28. 
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at the bar of the Convention, bully it in these 
-terms : ^ The time presses— the storm forms it- 
self /'r— Thus overturning the government that 
had been formed on the Rights of Man, which^ 
instead of yielding peace and tranquillity, pro- 
duced storms only, the eternal products of such 
Revolutions ; and the blood that has been so 
lavishly spilled for the public repose^ afforded 
so little, that the Minister Rolland, writing to 
the Commons of Paris, says, / hear of nothing 
but conspiracies^ and projects of murder and assas-- 
sintxtion*. The wicked preached yesterday ^ at the 
same m^oment^ in different. parts of Paris j pillage 
and assassination-^ ; ' And being ordered by the 
Convention to report the state of Pslris, his ex- 
pression is, the Administrative Bodies without 
powers; the Commons despotic ; the People deceiyed; 
mch is J^arisX f But deceived and ignorant as 
they were, they thought their lights sufficient to 
instruct the nominal legislature ; as Marat and 
his gang were daily declaring, that cutting off 
heads was the genuine employment of a people; 
and denouncing so many members of the Con* 
vention in the Jacobin Clubs, it was debated in 
the Convention, whether a guard ought not to 
be drawn from all the eighty-three departments ? 
On this project, the Commissioners of the Forty- 
eight Sections of Paris thus speak (Oct. 19) to 
the Convention ! ♦ Proxies of the sovereign ! You 

* Monitcur, Nov. 3. + Nov. 1. % Oct. 30, 
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$ee before you the Deputies of the Sections oi 
Paris^ Tl»ycome to make you understand eternal 
truths, ^ot words — ^but things ! It is proposed 
to place you on a level with tyrants-^— to surround 
70U with a distiiict guard* The Sections of Paris 
weighing the principles on which the sovereignty 
pf the people resides, declare to you that this 
projec|; is odious apd dangerous* We will at«> 
tack in front such a prinmple. What audacious- 
liess, to conjecture that the people will consent 
to such a d|3cree ! Wha^t ! they propose to you 
(ponstitu^ional decrees, be£or0' the existence of 
the constitution ! Wait till th^ Jaw exists, jwd 
the people have sanctioiied it, Pspris has made 
the Hevolution. Paris has giveii liberty to the 
irest of Finance, f^aris knows how to n^nttmi it*^ 
. ^^ Herfs Paris expressly declares to the Con<r 
vention, that their decrees were waste paper, til{ 
$he people sanction t:hem : such is the person^ 
Representation ; an assembly is so elected, and 
tiie people na ippner possess suc^ representatives^ 
tl^an, into:9^icated with power, they declare their 
deputies things qf straw, apd their decree^ nuU, 
^1 sanctioned hy the people themselves ! Wlui| 
a lesson to the friends of reform ! Ju ^H th^ 
pubiic: places^ say JUmvetf, ^tthe Thnlkries^ v^ 
the Palais de la JtevahUion^ and ^emhi^re^ ffO% 
kfBr them jnfi^kch ^imtimually inlkurrection against 
the National Ccmenktioia. The Dejiuties of the 

* Moiut. Oct, SL f Oct. 29. 
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{department of Loire tell tiie CqiiventiQii at the 
|bar-v Four scandalous debates an^ knovf^ in emrjf 
fiorntr of France ! Th^ a^icted people sent yotf t0 
fHoke lff/w$y and you know not how to make 4 r£gU0f 
latiofi ; they sent you to render France respected 
ffnd you know n^ how to respect it yoifrselves ; they 
sent you to establish liberty , and you have not knowtf 
how to mqintain your own. Yis^u tre/n^ble b^or^ 
thefe tribmi^s^. ^ Tl|e li^ttoa is tived of behold* 
ing perfidious represeiitatives/ say the Fortjr 
aight Sections of Paris at the barf. 

^^ The- National Convention^ sslji^ ]\fs^rat bimr 
eelf, offers the most afflicting and scandalous speOf 
tack. Could qn An^ricem savage be brot^ght m<b 
it, he would believe the French legislators im «* 
i^mbly*of madnhsn and furies. Unworthy menJ 
You are without knowledge, virtue., patriotism, <fr 
fhame! and qre led by a band of vili^ wioks4 
rascals devoted to ambition, and trembling kst 
fheir crimes should be revealed X. 

'^ Paine is of opiniott directly contraryt ^ tb^ 
dspiang not from the filth of rotten be^ugfa*-** 
ikey debate in the language of gentlemen^^theav 
ff gnity is eei^ne — ^they preserve the right-»a^;ML 
character of man/ We well know what their 
language is ; and if a right-angled ^^haraiOter 
fn'oduoes right-angled actions, we lui^w wh4l^ 
those are also. *^ For the serenity of tbetr dig^ 
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nity ! ! ! — It is a fit sulf^ect for inirth, but not for 
ergumenf. Sach is the constitution established 
by men, whom Mr. Christie calls ^ Patriots^ 
whom Athens would have adored, and of whom 
Home was not worthy.' 

' ^^ It is high time for us to know, says Cambon^ 
that the Convention is absolutely despised*. An* 
archyy said Barreref , is at its zenith; and Bar* 
baroux:^, Anarchy reigitk' around us, and we have 
done nothing to repress it. Those who provoke to 
murder are yet triumphant. Anarchy is the cause 
of all our evils ! says the PRBSibENT of the Con- 
tention to the deputation for the De^rtment of 
Indre and Loire ||. The Minister of the Interior 
to the Committee of General Safety ; every day^ 
for a month past, they have talked of renewing the 
proscriptions ; I have for m.any days received and 
4aid before you assurances of projects of massacre 
and murder, publicly preached^. 

^^ These are the accounts and the words of the 
members of the Convention openly delivered ; but 
we have a reformer in England who characterizes 
the French Government with the epithet of— ^ 
^ th<e erect mien and heavenly dignity of aspect,*^ 
the fair and enchanting form, — the vision so die- 
ligbtful.'— ^It is whimsical enough, that while the 
French find thenr government a mere anarchy of 
murderers and banditti, our Englirii reformers 

* Monit. Dec. 29, 1792- + Oct 30. J Ibid. 
B Dec. 4. h Jan. 16. 
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should delineate it as th# peculiar jdispensatioa 
of Providence showering blessings on mankind! 
That while the Administrators of the Department 
of Calvados, tell the Convention, that Paris i$ 
the focus . of insurrection, vengehnce, and proscripm 
iian : that innocwt blood has flowed : that villains 
tDho are tlie detestation of the nation, and will be the 
opprobrium of posterity,, still calculated, .in crimi* 
lial silence^ the life and,jifiath of citizens^ ^ an Eng- 
lishmati can be found to ^ declare such a govern- 
ment so beneficent, that he can refer it only ta 
the First Great Causa of all \f '' . 

^^ Marat will not be suspected of a want of that 
staunch republicanism and Jacobin ardour, which 
is inclined to admit no more evils in the new go** 
vernmentthan are really to be found in it. What 
is hi% account ? Consider the actual state of France / 
the profound miser i^ in which the people languish; 
the enormous dilapidations of the public fortune ; 
the rapid exhaustion of its las f resources ; consider the 
monopolies, thefts, massacres^ rapine, and disorder 
of every species, which desolate the kingdom., if ever 
was the misery of the people so ruinous ! never was 
^marchy carried to such excess ! never was tyranny 
so devouring ! never was there such a contempt of 

lawiax 

^^ ' No question has arisen within the records of 
history that pressed with the importance of thev 
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pwsifht. it IB wbether mniversal civilization siiilll 
take plac# ? Whether robbei^ shall be banished 
ftom courts, and wret^iKedness from cduntries ?^ 
Pamei Vary the i4rords a little, and you will ap^ 
pfoaeh th^ truth-^lt is whdthcfr universal rkpine 
shall invade; whether robbery shall bei^nctioned 
by conventions ; and nations becomcl the prey of^ 
repregientative bMditti ?^^ 

/^ Tk4 natum^ says FMt^^HotParliafHefU^ should 
T^imn abuses : the idea of vitiated bodies iref arming 
themselves is a paradox^ Exactly in proportion 
then to a nation interfering and taking the re- 
Aedy of abuses into its own hands should be the 
eSect in wiping them out. Apply to France for 
a commentary on this text. Has it been so ? As 
she advanced in reform^ did abusei disappear ? 
Never was doctrine so belied by eventi^ as the 
doctrine of this great potitician. 

'^ The event of the French Confftitution, as it 
appears in the government of the Convention, is 
probably the completest tyranny that ever was in 
the world. That Assembly have united in one 
body the legislative, executive, and- judiciary 
powers ; and they have done this in direct conse* 
queiKCe of the principle^ that all power originates 
from the people, which, by a very small exten-* 
sion, becomes the maxim that no power should 
exist independent of the people* If any person 
doubts the fact, let him consider the eternal ap^* 
pointment and dispatch of commissioners to tha 
armies .and the departments^ with tke powers 

these 



these deputies are armed^with^ and tihe objects 
of their mission ; and let them farther consideV 
die constitution of that infernal court of justice 
or of blood, called the Revolutionary Tribunal*; 
The majority of the Assembly were sensible of ^ 
the nature of that tribunal, but defended them-' 
selves by the pretence of all tyrants, antient 
and modem, state fiecessittf. Montesqiiieu^t ex^ 
pression *f is good : Toil seroit perdu when these 
three powers are united, whether in a sovereign, 
in a body of nobility, or of the people. 

" ' The Executive Government/ says Paiiie, 
* is either a political superfluity, or a chaos of 
unknown things/ It should seem that the Coil* 
tention have thought with him, and have there--* 
fore assumed the executive power tliemselveflr^ 
distributing it among their Own members, under 
the title of commissioners ; but as they never pro^ 
ceed an inch but under the cloak of ^ fraud and 
mystery ,^^ they leave the Executive Council iti 
name and salary, while they draw to themselves 
the power and the functions. The people are the 

s 

* De Lolme justly observes^ thirt if wn^^asseniUy has the 
power of appointing judicial commissioDersy it is the same 
thing as exercising the judicial power itself/ Book ii« 
chap. 9* 

t I cannot name that great writer^ without reanksw 
two observations, strongly confirmed by the FueucE 
Revolution t one isj tiiat if the Legislative Body be alwayi ^ 

assembled^ tho Executive ean do nothing but Mend itsdf ^ 
the other^ that the moment the executive magistrate can 
bf accused or judged^ iln^jif aurait plus de Hberti* 

dupea 
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dupes, who are for ever complaining of tyranny^ 
the origin of which they never iinderstand ; but 
they see the legislature split into parties ^ scram* 
bling under leaders ;' they feel the evil, but hav^' 
^ no idea of aay other cure than thai 6f th^ir 
iocred duty of inmrrectioriy which has been so 
^ften appealed to^ that it is become apart of 
the constitution, as all sacred duties ought to be. 
Such, indignant reader !)^ representative govern- 
ment^ when real and unrestrained ! Thanks to 
the original purity of our constitution, the moq^ 
ster here has a rein in his jaws. 

^' ' Government, by precedent,^ sayiSi the samo 
great politician, ^ is one of the vilest of systems ; 
it is a government hobbling on stilts and 
crutches.* The French seem to work exactly 
i^ccording to the inodel of his ideas. Precedent^ 
heaven knows ! makes no part of their system : 
it would puzzle heads more acute than his to 
find in the annals of human depravity a prece-^ 
dent for guilt like theirs^ They dash through 
blood— they fly at the objects of their rapine 2 
while, in a more humble course, governments, 
by precedent, hobble slowly, but surely, towards 
th^ great land-marks of individual happiness and 
national proi^perity — ^If stilts and crutches have 
brought us to that goal, we need not envy the 
^rial flight or inflammable wings of balloon 
philosophers^ ' Government is but beginning to 
be known.* Paine. Indeed! Why then darcst 
thou to impose thy jejune theories, thy false con- 

clusioui^f 
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jclusiou^^ ^ thy -, impiident laHBertion^* ioniAie :waK; 
turity of WisdodEi ; thy Arotk ofnoveltj'^^^'fbr.the 
diet^te& of ^xpiefieiice ? r: f '\Itj^..i citit 

"^ *' Suth- is the result of r that ' conirtittftfoit; 
feiinded on' personal* rep^iieirtations -^hich has J 
been boasted as the pside an<^glory of legiKlatiottI 
Such ai^ the effects that form the comment on iso 
many hundred :books and . pai^phtets pubiisheft 
in praise of an edifice necied on the'HighizrQf 
Man! And; of which we may say', witHitnxtb 
and inoderation, that it has brought .^mofir 
tnisery^ poverty,: devastation, in^risDnntenl^ 
blbodshed, and ruiuy on France, in iour^^feati^i- 
than the old governmeflt did in s^eentiiryf'SuN^ 
is the system that has been^cdntrasted by F%ii)fi^ 
to the no constitution of England ! Every thing 
with us, according to him, h^ a constitution^ 
except the nation ; and, if we had a constitution, 
we should be' stble to produce it. ^ The ^Pftochi, 
on the conti-ary^, formed one which they wuTd 
prodhce, prmted oh vellum, and* boiincf rn'^nibi 
roccd*; carried by every one in his potkert,* afs<tfie 
charter of his Rights ; but, urifoftunatelJr'fSl? 
theories of government, this great effort of le^ 
gisTatidii ; thiii boast of 'French, and ehyj 6( 
English JacobibI; this master-j^iec^ eiflciiehxMf 
taphysical art of Abbe Sieyes; this qninfed^ 
sence of what ought to be\ ' in opposition io/wkaf 
is * ; this fine machine, pronounced by ^ many" 

■ ...» 

* La physique ne peut etxS qiie la connoissance de ce qtd 
rst. L'art plus hardi demande ce qui doit ' 6tre fovm 
I'utilit^ des hommes* 

* 

VOL. III. C pens 
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• fti» iflimortal; formed on the idea of Paine^ 

mntaedent to gaowfvment^ mid -. diitinct from it ; 

this capital production of Gallic Genius; en<> 

4ttrad scarcely two years. The freedom it afford^ 

^ Ad was not sufficient £otv adepts in the Rights, of 

. Man : the eadstence^if a King became offensive 

to theneiff light$ by which they were illuminated : 

. jnwurection was piononnced a sacred duty ;**-r 

. aevolt Allowed ; and the horrors that will for 

^ ev«c stain the annals of mankind,^^the deep 

. deuamatUn that ensued,— ^are written in every 

ijfffurt 6nm which Jacobinism has not eradicated 

ail traces of feeling and humanity. Such has 

been t&e faactick of the French Revolution ;; for 

ks THEOET, go to Rigkfs of MauP^ 
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^^, Personal Security. 

** The state of Fiance, respecting the per^on&l 
liberty of her citizens, is dispatched in few words : 
TajBRB IS NO SUCH THING t the fact is so notori' 
oas^ that an appeal to insts^ces might by mai^y 
be deemed unnecessary ; there are, however, a 
f§w circumstances that merit noting^ not so much 

• * • ■ • • • 

to prove the violation of this first and most 
iiycred duty Qf governoient^ as tg shew that such 
violations have been committed on principle ; 
and perpetrated or permitted even by the Le^s- 
lature itself* 

*^ The Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
says, no man can heoficused^arrested^ or 

detained f 
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Heiiunedi itc^tm^caaes determined hy ikfhw, oMt 

ACCoawNa to the forms which 

THS LAW HAS I^RESCRIBED; Such is 
the lettiet"i ^hat is the practice ? On eomplaint^ 
6om Niort, against some Connt^s^itevolutionistsv 
Seized ibj a iHob thirsting for their bloody btil; 
who wished to have the flimsy db^k of a sem«> 
blaiice of justice, the NatiOhAii Assembly dei ^ 
ici'eed, ^ that all the Criminal Tribunals of the 
kiikgdom ^ould try^ Without appeal^ all crimes 
ioommitted against, the Retoliition*/ And, i» 
Older to indulge the sdme thirst ikt Paris^ whjiAi 
was ttot^ with all its mUrders> satiated) they 
decreed the remorai of the Criminals iitim 
Orleans to Paris ; that is> from the legally esta^ 
blushed judicature, where there was ^ chance of 
justice, to an illegal one^ where there was no^ 
such chancer tad they did this in consequence 
of iju6h adikesses as these from the DeputatieA 
of the Commons of P&Hs : — ^It is time that the air 
tninals at Orleans be transferred to Paris, there to 
receive the pwnishment of^heir drimes. If you do 
not Agree to this ilernar^d, we cannot answer fbr the 
vengeance of the peo|>le. You have heard us^ and 
you. know that insttrrection is a sacred duty P In- 
vito to the hodours of the meeting ! ! ! The fate 
of thes^ priflonets is known to every one. 

'^ The Declaratibn says, that no man can be 
j)unisJied but in virtue of a law established, and pro-' 
mulgated prior to the offence, and legally applied* 

* Monit. 31st 

C2 The 
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The application, ^disobedience' in colonies/ sliall 
be regarded as high treason, and those wh6 shall 
render themselres gnilty shall be sent to Fcance 
to be tried, according to the rigour of the lair/ . 
•The Liberty of the Press was provided for in the 
Declaration. Such the theory* The practice was 
silencing all that were not Jacobin Papers, and be* 
« heading the Authors. No wonder that, under, 
such a species of government, prisons should be 
Jk emptied by masi^acre, and filled again by arbi* 
trary arrests. Sept. 16th, the Minister writes 
thus to the Assembly: ^ The natural, civil ^ and 
political liberty of the nation jb in question ; 
since the Ath, above five hundred persons hav:e 
been arrested, so that the prisons are as full as 
ever *; no satisfactory account is given of the 
^ttuthority ; they have been imprisoned by orders 
given b^he Municipality, by Sections, by the 
People, and even by individuals: emprUonnees 
far ordre soit de la Munidpaiiiej soit des SectianSy 
Mit du Peuple, SOIT MEME D'lNDIVlDUS ; 
and the reasons of very few of these orders are 
given.^ 

^' The Legislature thus informed of the abuse, 
may be presumed to be on the wing to remedy 
it. The progress of the business is curious : — 
Oct. 8. Decree — ^ The National Convention de- 
crees, that Citizens detained in houses which 

* Contrast this with the seven priscmers (four of them 
not state <nies}, the nrhole number found in the Bflstile vfhett 
forced by the mob ! ! ! j^ 

are ' - 
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are neither prisons nor houses of arrest shall be 
removed, witliin fifteen days^ into legal prisons ; 
^fter which time, every Citizen against wliom 
there appears neither warrant of arrest, noi de- 
cree of accusation, shall be set at liberty*/ If 
any doubts could remain of the real tyranny 
under which France groans, such a decree would 
be sufficient to remove them : — ^the fact of Citi- « 
zens being thus illegally confined, without war- 
rant, and not in legal prisons^ is here admitted ; 0- 
and men SO treated may be kept fifteeti days- 
longer before they are set free! Sept. 16, the* 
Convention receive the notice officially, aiiA^* 
iiet. 8, they decree a power of arbitracy iid*-. 
prisonment fifteen days longer!!— Nor docar- it- 
end here ; for, Nov. 18, complaint is heard in the 
Assembly, that no report is made concerning the-' 
prisoners f ; and it merits great attention, that 
during this long period of the imprisonment of so 
many unhappy people,'Paris was incessantly con- 
vulsed ; and every day brought reason to expect, 
that imprisonment and slaughter i«nuld prove 
synonymous terms. To imprison whom they 
pleased on suspicion, as a method of taking ofi^ 
those they dared not or could not publicly ac- 
cuse, was a convenient mode of tyranny, not 
unworthy of the wretch, a Member of their Pan- 
demotiium, who, speaking to the question of try- 
ing the unhappy King, assigned him to torments 
in the hearing of these tribunes, who might soon 

* Monit. Oct. 9. + Nov. 13. 

be 
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be the executioners of hk bloody wishes. Mom^ 
son-rr^ The first and most natural of all my affec- 
tions would be, to see that sangtiinary monster 
(Louis XVI.) expiate his; guilt by the.igiost crqei . 
torments^:'— and another (Gmehan^ Pec, VL\ 
sayS| ' Kings wiilptm ctwcy ! hut the De^lara^on. qf 
Right and iPikes will never pasi (may I Here let the 
^ tyrqiU hear Jus, condemnation.^ Deputatioii. of the 
Section of Gardes Francoises^ ^ "The Section of Jj^Xt 
.^ . ffnburg fms stpprn to poignard Louis XVI, ifyo,H da 
not condemn him to perish of^, a scaffold ; we wer^ 
invUed to accede to it'\J As if thc^ Declaration o£ 
BjPgbts were not laid in the dqst, when such Ian-: 
guage could be spoken of a. prisoner unheard ;. 
and amidst %mo,nimotis and .reiterated applauses/- 
The applauses of those whose pikes were ready. 

^^ In the full face of such authentic facts^ .. 
given QU the authority of their own niinisters/^ 
and fiiends^ \!re read, , in the Ppilitvcal State ^f 
jEi*r,opey]^nnted by Jordaq^ and written by Paine > 
* and Co. Nq.>6| p. 43^^ that in Paiis a respect h 
paid to the ss^cred preservation of property, and^ 
tbsit the laws ar-e no where so universally respected^ 
and obeyed ! ! ! What yfiX^ not J^obin impu^ 
dence reach I 

^5 The infamous Marat, deeper in the blood o^^^ 
the 2d of, September thaq any other person, ex« 
cept perhaps Petion, seeks to prove it the act 
not of a few, but of the people. As to the mas- 
sacres of the Qd and 9d of September ^ it is an fitro^ . 

* I4o;iit. .Nor. 14.. . t |)cq* ^. 
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city to represefU them as tht work of a 'gang of bri^' 
gands. If so,-- the Assembly, the Minister of the In-- 
terior, and the Mn>yor ofFatis, were the culpables; 
and nothing in the world can wash them deanftwa 
the^ crime of not having prevented assassinations 
that lasted three ddys ; hut they will doubtless say^ 
it was impossible^ being equdlly the act of the Na^^ 
tional Guards^ the F^derates^ and the People^ Petion 
rested tran^ilM tcAle^ with Brissol and hisfriiends^ 
and disdained to quit the party even for receiving 
the Commimoners sent by the Assembly, to charge 
him to stop those excesses ^! 

** Su)ch hto been the^ attention ' t6 personal 
liberty, und^t the Reign Hi Philosophers^ esta- * 
blifihed on the rttind^df the mildest and rnosi* 
beni^airit gOVei^id&^fit in Euro|)e^ our owii only 
excepted ; a gotei'nttient cruelly libelled in the 
character given% by oike 6f bur refoi^ming orators, 
who thus describels it; ^ a species of goverOment 
that trampled oh the property, the liberty, and 
the liTCs of its subjects; that >dealt in exiortionSt 
duilgeotos, and 'torttir^; and thiat prepared, be- 
fiftrehand^ a day of sdnguitfar^ vengeance |/ Ex* _ 
pressions so singularly ^plicable to the ikbric 
erected by the Revolution^ that one can with 
ctifficuky believe it possible that they were^ 
meant for any othet/ 



* Journal de Maarat, No« 105. 
t Mr. Sh^idda's Speech.' 
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" Security of Proper ti/. 

^Mf I had not heard Jacobin conversation in 
England^ there would h^ye, been little occasion 
for this paragraph; to a readei; that reflects, it 
must at once be apparent, that where there is no 
personal freedom, there can be no secure pro- 
perty'' 

** In a parish in the Clermontois [Crote-le-Roif)^ 

the steward of a gentleman residing at a dis- 
tance, c^me to receive the rent of three consider-; 
able fanners. He was tqld that, the Convention 
)iad decreed Equality, and that paying rent was 
the most unequal thing in the world ; for it was 
a man who did much to receive a little, paying 
to one, who, receiving much, did nothing at all ! 
The steward replied, that their jpk^ might pos-. 
sibly be good, but ihat he came not for wit, but 
money; and money he. must hare; he was or- 
dered instantly to, depart, or to stay and be 
hanged! The proprietor demandcid justice, but 
in vain; the Municipality was. applied to; and 
the only result ws^, that J>ody (the Vestry) or- 
dering the farmers to yield up the l^nds ; they 
were taken possession of by themselves, in depor 
sit redeemable for the nation; and actually 
divided in portions among the labourjiig poor,, 
that is among themselves. What the event may 
be is nothing to the purpose : what becomes in 
the mean time of the Right of Property ? The 
probable event however is, that the proprietor 

will 
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tiriil hednven to emigration, for the more con- 
Yeni«nce of retaining their plunder. 

^^ it can hardly be doubted but thtit robbery^ 
even of laud itself, must ispread throughout the 
kingdom, when the Committee of General Secu« 
lity could thus report to the. Conrention :— * The 
fUiUondl resources may he augmented by imposing 
coniributions upon persons of fortune, persponnes: 
9ige^t^::and the obstih€de uoho wait. with tranquillity^ 
ai'hefne the event of the Revolution *\^, . Contribir* 
tibns' imposed on persons for two reasons : '^mt, 
foier the *' crime of being men of fortune; and, 
secondly -• for ' remaining in tranquillity! With 
such a legislation, caii property be respected? .,. 

>' WitU^such a princ^ph^, recognised in the 
Conyeniieisy: "we need not ask how taxes are leU- 
vted.-U-'The |M>or and small proprietors of a few 
acres^' who: every where form the m^ority of 
eath'^nranictpality, escape all taxation; but are 
tigilatit-^in:! forcing those :of more considerable 
property tb pay to the last farthing ; and as all 
taxes: are assessed and levied by. the parochial 
^ote ftt assemblies to 'which, all : resort, the 
menl Without property order every thiiig at will,^ 
and haviewaridus ways, muck more effective, for 
the'divtsionof property, than a direct Agrarian: 
Law would be. 

'''Letithefacmersof this kingdom rapresent to 
ihemselvesa pictnre^of what their situation would 

^e^ if : their' labourers, their servants* wA thai 

• I • -•- 

♦ Monit. Oct 18. ■ 

pauperir 
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paupers wheiii they support by poor's rates, wMre^ 
all armed, and, in some me^ure, regimented^ > 
and in pofiMssicm df tbe- Vestr j^ toting not only^ 
money to *be raised by rates, but the diTision of 
it; among thiemselves ; decreeing whM the price ^ 
of all the farmer's > products shbuld be; whal^- 
wages should be paid .to servants, and. what ^ 
pay to labourers ! Under such a. system of go^ 
vyemment, I beg, to ask, what security would re*. 
main for a single shilling in the pockets of thoiei' 
who arp^at present in a state of ease « and a£f* 
flncBveP'And whether such a tyranny wouM 
ntit be worse th^a the. most . determined despo^^ 
tism at present lin Europe ? 

?*^ While the fanner' is thus 'exppeed torpato-- 
cbial oppression, at 4}ie mercy of those wfaa were ' 
^ lately his inferiors^ and who are eren fed a»i < 
supported by bitn^ be is not exempted ffpn at^ 
tanks of a ^ery ditfeyent miitiire ; to ai^oriee the? 
seiMie of horses and arais was,' ia tbaNatidfial * 
Assembly^ a .peasnre of noleHpe and tyfminy ;^ 
Vat as it issued from* the Legislatmre de fact^f it 
had the authdrity. of admitted power ; but ther 
Mumoipality of Paris have gone much Isirther: 
Siqitember 13, the Ministor of the Home Depart4 - 
meat eomplaintf to the Assembly^ that the Comv 
missioners of the Municipality of P^iria are sent - 
intc^tfae oomitiy with snob adbitraty orders as 
»P ttttody inconsifltent with his own rei^ponsi- 
biUty ; their orders are signed by four of the ' Adip 
ministrators of "^the Public Safety, for seizing 

suspected 
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sospected' persoiis and preoioui^ 
s^smpar^ des pfr$aime$ sn^dei 4* d€B ejfeU jDre«< 
eUux'^. Seizing suspected persons and pteeioiw*. 
efivcsts ! A reiy ptetty oomAissioa in a land o£ 
liftierty ! and gimn, not bj tht Le^Blati?e Bootf^ 
but hy acof poratian ! The corpomlooK <>f a tcnra^ « 
sendsr Gonmissioneny iaotiierv words, delpdtic 
monarebs^ . into the countcj?, to armit and tm 
phmder, siid thi» under the eyres 6i the begbla^ ^ 
Mais f' WbM[- die rsyublican fierier of Mr« Pdine,. . 
o&* eerpwations in fihgland,- i» well satiated 
nAih. ^rightB^ it wonld de Mm gooilt^tafc«^ tlM 
ae^^ons of Freneb MnnieipaKties ae a eomment: 
ontbetextt 

^^' Tfae afctwes^nd plunder i».tbe side ## tb» 
p O e e e s 6 ieBi 9 of tile EiiligranM';^ maj be easily eoH^^ 
eefHed ik>ni tbe eonplaint whiob S^lfevy ntta^m^ 
in tlie ConiTBntioi^ :-^^ The futnitiife of the^ 
0bateait of Nangds^ belongiiig to tbe BafOta' de 
Bretneily was vmtth at least I,i5Oe,090 U^. anct 
has^ pfodneed ecarcely a»y thing. S«t- ta^yestries* 
of Ae Gobebni^, Which eost 90,009^ lit". ixk'tMvt^^ . 
were sold A>f 8800 lit. ift- assigmrts; A elodb 
Ibat eost"2^,00eliT. in moiley, sold^ ftPr 800 itt^ 
paper f/ Soeh is* the vrrtuone aditniiistTatioft 6f / 
the rjs^jmblicif tfmenng iiepiiblieane ! 

*^ Marat lets- us- into- die seofet e^f the Wealth > 
1^ Metoibers of the Conventiott, who weMB' once ^ 
poor as himself.-*— -n£ar&ar(mar tenoit les cotd&M 

de Im bourse cdntme U immt la clef du If&uddir (he * 

«»- 

* ftfohft. Sept, 14. + 0te. 31. 

alludes 
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alludes to bis being the lover of Madame Rol« 
' land), at lea»t^ if we may judge the facility with 
which he dmbributes assignats to the right and left^ 
People have been aatonufhed at the. enormous ex^ 
-pences of many members, who^ like myself have 
had no other patrimony than debts. Although mar^ 
riedy these gentl^nen keep girls, give great suppers, 

and their wives are always at the theatixs Fa-. 

iasse is a royalist, and spends enormousfy.rr^r^The 
father^in^-law . of Petion lives in a paiace, dremm 
richly^ drives'^ his coach, keeps an elegant table^ 
and bought the cellar of Egmont Pignatelli, which 

cost him 23^000 Hv. A footman of MofUesquiou, 

is colonel of the regiment of Cavalry Hussards Bra^ 
connierSi and at the same time contractor for fur^ 
mshing them.r-. — Gorsas^ Dulaure,. Po^celain^ 
Roederer, Caritfit, Rabaud, all paid by RoUand, 
in the 100,000 liv. pQur former r esprit public.*^ 
^\^ Resources/ says Paine, Vare layiished upon 
kingSy upon courts, upon hirelings, impostors^ 
and prostitutes/ Experience extends our views : 
and here we see that the resources of a nation, 
flowing through different cliannels^ can expand 
in the i^ame medium ; aiid that the hirelings, im- 
postors, and prostitutes — to whom add the rob- 
bers and assa^si^s of a Convention— can devour 
the wealth;, and depress the iudustry of a nation^ 
with a rajgacity that puts king;s and courts to the 
blush r 
k /^ We hear it asserted in England, that pro- 

* Journal de Msirat, Nq. 1 X2. 
• A.. perty 



perty istbotllittacked iti Fraaca; Mete you^heaor 
na suck assertions ;; €»» die return of. >tfae Cani<» 
missioners, Members of the C<mv6Mlk>n, fimn 
the riots at Chartres^ . where 'they were nearly 
destroyed, it was asserted on facts, iH tl^ Con* 
T^ntidQ itself^ that uii the prmcipUs of an Agrfi'^ 
rian Law were in agitation (mis en avance)*. ' 
' '^ Before we quiti;his subj<ect of the Security^ 
Pn»/ierfy.M present in France, let us ejcamiiie 
aj^rtty the ciasa of^that inost interesting portion 
ItP property, thecropiii thehandsof tbefaraien 
we know weiLin England,* from tihe convicticia 
of long experienoe, rthat if this speictes of pro* 
perty is-^not sacred, all the classes o€ the society 
instantly suffer; it is 'a vital wound that affeolt 
the'viiieie:i5ysten[r. ' : '■' • •* 

'^ The late crop t)f 1792, in that Idngdoni, k 
said to be plentiful; but natural plenly, undw 
a goTernment of anarchy, avails little ; the mob 
prohibiting the free transport of corn, the ioiiiie*: 
diate consequence was so high a price in t&any 
districts, that the: people found it more ooo'ver 
nient to seiie the com tUan.tcr pay for it : this, o# 
couri^, added every where to the mischief; for 
the farmers were not' ready to carry their pro^ 
ducts into the jawsofa pliinderer* These distrac- 
tions^-^these bleteings of a government that had 
the power>of converting* even good'crofi^intQ the 
ineaits of famine~-drew from the Minister of the 
Home Department threats even of violence ; he 

* Monit. Dec. 8. 

wrote 
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tnmte to a Tarietf of cities, fJDOm ^ which fm^ 

|iMi it* would be too tediouA to gtre axtrajcts; He 

thas^ exppMKs Hmsetf to Toor»-^^ Tbfe Misfaici* 

pali^isi ought td ute all possible means of per^ 

suasioa with the farmers for engaging them to 

supply the markets : for I must tell you, that if 

the pottsessors of coiii resist these /i^foma/ in vita* 

lions, M£\Ns OF fiXTREMiTY must h%i|8ed stgainst 

tiiem : en seta bien contraini d^einphyer enters eur 

l€9 m&yens extremes*.^ It iis wdrth the attention 

Df English fartaers, to reflect well on the nattliji^ 

#f this case t their brethren in Flrance, content 

with a siodenite and fair price for their com^ 

jiiarry it freely to market ; the operations of thd 

people raise the price; and then to revenge^ 

the result of their own violence^ they plunder^ 

Such a conduct is sure tt create^ at least, ap^ 

prehensions of famine ; and to obviate it, the 

minister does not threaten the mob, frdm whom 

aH the mischief arises, but the FARMERS ; h0 

IfireslteBsi them with EXTREMITIES, as a pu^ 

ntshment for having been plundered by the rab*» 

^ ' b}e--^y the nation ! If the farmer^ thus robbedj 

has the misfortune to be a proprietor, and pai^- 

ticularly a large proprietor^ he has first the 

oppression of paying those taxes which an armed 

populace will not pay ; arnd, that he may be able 

. to do <£dm his com is seizad by the consumer^ 

and he is threatened wilh extremities by th« 

Minister ; as if any extremities could be :greater 

"«" Moait. 6ept< 17. 

than 
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. Ibao tatiiig hia.€raps by rioleuM : if mor^jb^mr 
ever was not meant, the foHy »i the deiuincifttioa 
wais equal to the kaavery of it, . • Thtia ioteHoiAi 
which can see any cUfier^wie betweeft^sAcb^ 

^^Qvenunent and the cudgel of a TtirliisfaBashl^ 
are much more aqute than mine* . i > 

'^ The same Minister wrjbtw to . the Ccuaimft^ 
tion, Oct. IS: ' I am infoimed that the oVi^iHsen 
«ff the military subsistences do not cease toi % 
thiioagh the country, and to force^ with ^,noA kk 

dljbeir hand/»« the farmers to furnish their oomin^ 
dities* Such practices destroy every mea^Hiuttof 
order^ an^ infinitely impede the free oircutadcm of 
corn- I cannot dissembio with the ConvpiMMnjI 
that this condiK)t of the military oMitraMoci^ 
tend$ Uf ppr^adr disorder every where ; and thu^ 
if they continue tp tak^ by force, or ot their 
own price, provisions from the farmers, it will 
be impos^ble to impure the supply of Paris.' ^^ 

''In; all these, and a thousand other ins^ancei, 
we see the living and effective qonsequenee of 
Paine's doctrines ; he eiqpatiated on thp Immrjr 
of great estates, ^nd recommended their ^«uro« 
French practice realized the doctrine, and jdoubt'* 
less there were French farn^ers who rg^ic^d a|; 
the spectacle of all the great properties <^ th^ 
Ipingdom being levelled by the nation ; th^y 4iA 
not however foresee, that it would be^^ own 
turn next ; that the principle q£ EfuaUty b@ii)lf 
once abroad^ would infallibly lev^ aai^ pt^ 

p^rty; 
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pert J ; smd would give to the beggar, without 
a loaf, but with a pike on his shoulder, the 
nUeans of lerelling the enormous inequality he^ 
Iween his own wallet, without a kerjuel, and the 
well-stored granary of a warm fanner. Let ours^ 
therefore^ never forget, that the same principle 
wbick attacks a property of 40,000l. a year, be- 
caoseit is too large relatively to other properties^ 
attacks also a farm of 2001. a year for the same 
season ; nay, of 50L a year, because that also is 
la^, when compared with the property of tfaiocMf 
who^ have little. And let us ail be persuaded^ 
that' the fearful events at present passing in 
Trance, with a celerity of mischief that sur- 
pai»es equally all that history has to offer/ or - 

m 

£incy to ' conceive, afford a spectacle interesting 
to. evAy man who possesses property ; and to^ 
none more than farmers. The quarrel now raging 
in that once flourishing kingdom is not between 
lib^ty and Tyranny, or between protecting and 
oppressive systems of government : it is, on the 
contrary, collected to a single point— it is alonea 
question of property ; it is a trial at arms^ whe- 
ther those who have nothing shall not seize and 
possess the property of those who have something ! 
A dreadful question — a horrid struggle, which 
can never end but in . the equal and universal 
riiin of idl ;' in which he who gains the loss of 
his neighbour^ ^gaiiis but to lose, in his turn, to- 
some •sturdier robber; till riof, confusion, alidt' 
Anarchy, render property but the signal of inva- 
sion 
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^ion, and poverty the best shi^d againrt the at^ 
tacktt and tyranny of the mob */* . > r 

** Life and property in France are in thiisi. si* 
t nation, if raised a single point abo^e the level 
of the populace ; a gigantic and devouring des« 
potism has levelled in the dust all security to thos* 
whose properties raise them above the mob« In 
one word,- law does not reign ; there is a power 
every where superior : a d^potic authority may 
fill the ranks of their armies, as the slaves of 
' Algiers aire made t6 arm and to fight; but the 
kingdom is as much ruined with the victory at- 
tending her standard, as if the German banners 
were flying at Paris, Marseilles, and Bourdeaux/^ 
^^ Such, are the consequences .of /the French 
Revoliition. Our next inquiry is^ from what 
have these evils arisen ? They may bcjattributed 
to three prominent features in. the new system of 

* Pursue tha Declaration of Rights through every article, 
and it will be founds that there is not a single pne registered 
.as an Imprescriptible right of man that has not been vio- 
lated under citcttmttances of the most odious and abo« 
minabte cruelty^ «•• ; 

An Englishman is prond of the idea of his house bein^ 
his castle ; see the practice of Jacobin government in this 
respect ! ^ Decreed, that the Municipalities are authorised 
to search the houses of all persons for arms, and to take an 
account of horses, and carriages applicable to the war.^ 
And, sboil after, their libsolute seizute decreed ! Thb was 
sounding the alarm*bell, in order to give up the houses of 
^l the ^ntlemen in the kingdom to the plunder of brigands ; 
and this by the Legislature itself— elected by personal re- 
presentation. 

If we are asked what apology the tyrants of Paris havd 
to make for their actions, their answer is state expe- 
diency ; which an English reformer calls the offspring 
of hell ! 

VOL. iii^ D their 
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tfa^r mi^'disant philosophers. — 1. Personal Re- 
presentation. — 2. The Rights of Man.~^. Equal- 
ity/^ ^ * 

^* The abstmct Rights of Man, the most pre- 
posterous of all ideas, which in fact have no />o- 
ikical existence whatever, have effected all the 
mischief! nnce those rights, which cannot be 
exerted, or become efficient without the de- 
struction of other rights, and the rights of other 
men, equally admitted, ^re palpably visionary 
-^the children of playful brains — ^but impossible 
in practice. But the French had these dreams ; 
they imagined that personal representation would 
recognise and secure such rights, and they Esta- 
blished their government accordingly :-^hey ri- 
diculed the constitution of England for depend- 
ing on a balance of powers, in which a corpora-' 
Han of aristocracy has a negative on the Rights of 
Man ; and wove a web of theory from the phan- 
tasy of their btains, to secure those rights from 
an controul. Is this a ease in point ? Is this a 
great political experiment on personal represen- 
tation ? Let the works of Mr« Mackintosh, Mrr 
Christie, and many other able Writers^ who have 
printed warm panegyrics on the French consti^ 
tutiim^ answer this .question. They have an* 
swered it decisively ; for the faults fbund, if any, 
are^ that the representation was not personal 
enough ; the result has shewn it so pefmnal^ as 
to have annihilated property ; this part of th6 
question therefore is decided as »oon as prc^MAed. 

" There 
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•* Theri^is a pferty in this kingdom who call 
loudly foi A Reform in the Representation of the 
People, and who would have such reformation 
give a right of election indiscriminately to all 
mankind : I was myself in the number of those 
who wished tt reform, but not of such a com-» 
plexioui nor at a moment like this ; I wished the 
middle classes of landed property had been better 
represented ; and that a new Member for every 
County^ might be elected by men who possess 
not less than an hundred a year in land, and not 
more than a thousand ; and an equal number of 
Members deducted from the most obrectionable 
Boroughs^ But I would Uve at Constantiriople 
rather than at Bradfield, if the wild and pre-^ 
posterous propositions founded on the Rights of 
Mian, were to become eflfective in this kingdom; 
In other words, I have property ; and I do not 
^choose to live where the iSrst beggar I met may^ 
the sabre in one handi^ and Rights of Man in the 
other> dediand a share of that which a good go* 
TernmeAt tells me is' tny own:. But my idea of 
ireform is as speculative as the rest, and therefor^ 
merits not more '' attention : rotten Boroughs are 
found, on experience, not dangerous ; of what 
account then the objections of speculatists ? 

*' The faet is, the French constitution was 
founded ahsoh^tely on personal representation. 
By the letter of the law, certain persons are ex- 
cluded, but by collateral parts of the same sys* 
tern, the mob was anned ; and the authors. of the 

D2 Revolution 
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Revolution might not perhaps forese^ the event, 
that elections made at th*e point of the bayonet 
would be at the power of the bayonet. Examine 
not the letter of a' visionary code^ but experi*. 
MENT, in the history of Paris, Marseilles, &c. 
from the first moment of the troubles. 

" That many who wish the reform, on popu- 
lar principles, of that Parliament, under the au- 
spices of which we enjoy the security which 
makes usevery hour (of anarchy in Frsmce) theob^ 
ject of the envy ofothernations-~th at many wish 
this reform, do it on meritorious motives, I have 
not a doubt : — ^they think, on theory, that per* 
sonal reprlBsentation may be consistent with the 
security of property ; much as they are deceived 
in this idea, yet their error was once respect- 
able*. They say to themselves, so far I would go 

. and 

* Of sach men consisted mafiy of the CoAstituent As- 
sembly in France ; hut the absolute folly of the idea is now 
a matter of experiment : that Assembly maide the trfaL 
They formed a government on the Jiights of Man^ and 
the foundation they built upon was so slippery, that the 
whole edifice has tumbled about tfiieir' e^rs in ii single year. 
I hardly know any thing more nauseous than the conversa' 
tion one now and then hears at present onthose fine theories, 
delivered pretty much in the same accents as a twelve- 
ihonth ago^ wnen the Constituent Asseiiibly was as much 
praised as it is now condenmed ; such men forget that it is 
theory no longer : it is now fact and history ; the experi- 
ment was made ; we have see& the result ; it failed totally 
and completely.; in the name of common sense, let us 
as farmers, regard experience only ; and'wrfeen these eternal 
theorists still recur to new visions of their heated brains^ 
let lis reply, the thing is tried/ the method of drilling has 
been experimented and found good for nothing; the crop 
did not answer ; the prmciples of farming aie the priiicw 
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and no farthef ; but they forgot, ' that by going 
so far they have given the power from theii* 
hands, by whicli alone 'others are prev^ented from 
pushing matters a little farther ; and that these 
again are impelled by a third set, who drive 
at- the Rights of Man, and pulling down all that 
exists at present, with the^ temple of Dagon, by 
the Sampson of the mob. However respectable, 
well-meaning,- but wrong-headed, men may for 
their motives^ ; let it not be imagined for 
be • a ' moment, that there is any thing re«f 
spectable in the It^vellers, your fellows of the 
Rights of Man, whose principles are not a jot- 
better than those -of highwaymen and house* 
breakers ;. for the object of both is equalizings 
property. .• 

♦* Mr. Wyvill, in his late pamphlet, talks of 
temperate reformation^ and of pointing the zeal of 
the people to a moderate correction of grievances 
(p. 89.) As if it were possible, after rousing, 
by inflammatory publications, themobbish spirit, 
that you could draw the line of moderation^ 
bejMind which the populace should not pass! You 
want to correct grievances* by means of the 

' pies of government ; when you have experiment for your 

Suide, win von resort to theonr? Whoi experiment nas 
amoed ha.lf a doasen theories myqL the aame quarter, will 
you still listen to new fancies, an(} go to work again, . be- 
cause men tell you they have new imaginations for your 
emplQvment ? The leading conclusion, cfeducible from the 
French experime|fit, and written in cbaractas, which be that 
runs may read*^ is this, if persoks are REPREseirTED, 
PROPERTY IS DCSTROTISD* We kuow then what to think 
of the proposak for i^rfa hithcito oftAde in this kingdom. 

people 
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people^ who, with power to e^ect the purpose^ 
must have power to do much more. If thej have 
thatfM>wer^ will they use it? Go to Paris fov 
the answer. 

^^ But that something more than temperate an4 
moderate reform is really the object, we have ai]^ 
undoubted proof, in a wo^k published the othei^ 
day, by one of the beads of the reformifig party*, 
who praises the French Re volution, as not the rer 
formation of a government^ but its ulfer destruC'^ 
tion (its c^i^o/tt/iont) in the Author^s own words) ; 
and erecting in its room that w^ich proved, SQ 
soon af]ter th^ Authqr dated his letter, and before 
h^ published : it| s^ monsteh ; apd is now thei 
bloodiest and iqost detestable tyrsuo^y that ha^ 
blptted the annals of modern Europe. 

*^ Power in thc^ handi; of the p^ople^ by means 
qf personal representation, has ruined France., 
And the question in England is, whether thq 
farmers and land proprietors sl^all preserve their 
property secure, by one and all considering the 
system with the horror it merits ; or shall, by 
doubt and he^tation, unite with the enemies of 
public peace^ and hazard all that we possess at 
present ? 

^' I cannqt vf ell understand on what principles 
republicans and friends of liberty can npw give 
tl^eir approbiation to this eventful Revolution. 
Tp be consistent with their own doctrines, they 
ought to hold the actors, on the theatre of 

^ Major CaitW^|[I(t* 

Firench 
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French affairs, s^ the niofit fatf^l enemies to 
human liberty the world has ever seen : they hav^ 
pot only, shewn jnankind in a new and hideouft 
aspect of ingratitude, past all example, but th^ 
have proved that liberty, in the abstract and ii^ 
theory, is unfit for th^ mass of mankind, and 
even pernicious to their interests, and the in- 
terests of practical freedom. They have giveii 
a lesson of tyranny to all the governments of the 
world ; th^ have given a panegyric on the per- 
petuity of political dairkness, and on the propa- 
gation of political ignorance ! 

^^ Personal representations in cities must be 
^t to fall into the hands of a few of the most 
daring, restless^and profligate of the QK>b : Qf thia 
we have aii ins.tance, strangely remarkable ta 
the case of Paris ; in that city there if ere about 
^50,000 voters, yet the number who have been 
brought to poll have varied from 90Q0 to 13,000; 
}t is therefore evident that the mass of the inha* 
)>itants, finding that they could i|ot vote freely 
and in safety, would not vote at all. What a 
satire is this on tlve universal soffrage of the 
jnob, whp regulate the riglit of thdir neighbours 
voting as they distribute: ju^ice-***by tl^e pike J 
^ Materials fit for all the piuposes of Govern^ 
ment,^ says Paine, ^ may be fqund in eveiy 
town.' He certainly n^eans the pike, for that is 
the chief material in the new systenL 

^^ ^ It is well known^^ says the Deputation of 
finisterre, at the bac of the Convention, ' that 

the 
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the Sections of Paris are heldhy at most Jtfty indi-^ 
vidtials, to whom all cede with a facility perfectly 
incredible; astonished at such a general desertion , we 
httve been careful to inquire the cause y and have 
been assured^ that the only reason isj that none had' 
the p0wer of freely expressing their opinion without 
running the greatest danger. We are shocked to 
think of such a popular despotism^. ^ The Fede-' 
rfttes at the bar, January 13th : — * The public 
force is disorganized^ and poignards intimidate the 
good citizens. Spare not the liberticide members- 
who vote in favour of Louis , we devote them to in- 
ftfmy.^ — ^Marseilles, to the Sections of Paris. If 

• 

personal representation has, in the short period 
of four years, given the Government of France 
i*to the hands of the mob— with two Legislative 
Bodies in succession most^ompletely devoid of 
property; and if the consequence has been the 
destruction of property, and the delivery of its 
possessors, to be butchered or banished, we are 
surely justified in asserting that the experi- 
ment OF PERSONAL REPRESiWTATIOy HAS BEEN 
BilADE AND TOTALLY I^XlLfiD.'* 

** Perhaps it will bfe said/ the present experi- 
ment is not finished ; and that ' when a better 
executive pbwdr'i^ eistablisbed, things will go on 
well ; but this is absolutely inadmissible ; for 
the whole force and colour of Jacobin argument 
in England i!s, that the legislative power is too 
weak, and the executive too strong ; and that 

♦ Monit. D*c. 26, 

the 
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th(B remedy df this eril is to let the Commons be' 
really the representative of the people : now thit 
is the case in France — and what is the evil?. 
Why, precisely, that the people will not obey 
the men chosen by themselves ; — ^they do ncrt 
love the Conventioi^ enough to have confidence 
in it ; this is^ an incurable evil, which no niodi« 
ficaftion of the executive can effect ; it strikes ftt' 
the heart of personal representation — the mob' 
elects, and the mob does not know how to chuse, 
and still less to obey. 

♦* As the Revolution matures, the hope lessent^ 
of a better system establishing itself. Confusie>m 
thickens ; tyranny deepens its colours ; the legk*^ 
lative assumes every day more and more the 
executive and judiciary potvers, which is, of all' 
circumstances, the m^st definitive of despotism :' 
and even in the new project, presented by the 
Constitutional Committee, to which Paine'g 
name among others is afiixed, we see no eiTec* 
tive attempt made to keep these powers abso.' 
lutely distinct. They expressly direct the deli*' 
berations of the Legislature to be public ; yet oflTer 
not a word against meeting at Paris ; two points* 
that clearly shew the plan, project, and build^ 
as architects of anarchy only. In a late observa- 
tion, I think, of Mr. Sheridan, that he had read 
(y despotism continuing for several hundred yearif 
hut he never read hut of temporary anarchies-^ 
but in what have those temporary anarohiei 
ended ? Regularly (it may almost be said on- 

exceptionably) 
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eycep^onablj) in despotism. To anarchy, there* 
^re, are to be assigmed, in addition to the tern* 
poiaiy.Jiorrors peculiar to itself, the durable onei^ 
that belong to despotic power.^^ 

These quotations from the Works of Mr. Youqg 
Ortainly furi^ish proof that Mr. Burke was not 
und^r any very great error, and that those whoj 
a4n]ured the French systen) were completely 
li|rong."~It woujd be superfluous here to say 

« 

more, for Mr. Young states facts, quotes autho- 
rities, and most of those Jacobin leaders intern 
§sted in speaking truth, or if they deviated froni 
ij^ i^ any case naturally inclined to represent 
things favourably ; we are therefore to conclude, 
^1^ vwhen Marat, Barrere, and such inen coni*- 
plain^d of the state of things— ra state brought 
on by tfayemselves*— that they did it from necessity 
9pd centraj^ry to their inclination ; therefore no- 
thing shews more decidedly the fatal ^rror com- 
mitted by giving arms to the mob and right of 
electipi^ for by the former they d^troyed al| 
negular government, and by the latter they 
elected an assembly of the greatest n)iscreai)t2i 
that ever were under one roof. 

y^fter shewing that Equal Repr^sentatioa an4 
thjB Rights of Man brought on this > terrible 
l^ate of thiags^ Mr. Young shews that the Cor- 
i;e«pQndents of the French in Englaiid were on 
tha point of imitating l^em ; ^d as the danger 
Veing.npw past for a while is forgotten^ we shall 
brijpglio mind the exte«t i^t which it had ar» 

rived 
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rived^ observing that those who want r44ical 
Reform still are of the same way of thinkingii 
though they have found it necefsavy Ui speak 
more guardedly. _^^ 



/^The Friends of the PeopU and ConstitU'^ 
tional Soeiety of Newington th^s dddr#9s tha 
Convention :*~^ It is with the mo$t prftJp^Md 9msi^ 
biUty that we bfih^ld the iuccess (^'Jf^r urmH in 
y4mr undertaJcing to deliver from shverjf 0nd iiheef^ 
tion- the brave noHons which border y^wfriintw^i 
how holy i$ the humanity which prompt^ you In 
break their chains. 

Signed, J. F. Supfbk; 

F. PHAQOCJU^ 

^^ The Revolution Society of fjorBt^n^>^^AboM 
all we rejoice in the Revolution of the lOth of Aur 
gnstf so necessary to secure to you the advantages, 
which the former had taught you to expect. We 
feel an agreeable sensation^ that the right of insur-* 
fiction has been so successfully exercised. 

Signed, J. Towers, 

-— COOPML. 

f ' The Friends of Liberty and Equality ^t 
Belfast — ^For the glory of humanity^ may your 
Declaration of Rights be every where put in praC'^ 
ticiJ" 

The Volunteers of Belfast—* The successes of tie 
J^rench secure liberty to the neighbouring nations^. 

^*Th« 

^ ThsA i!k French bayonets ara'to reform the Irish con« ' 
9t^tution. Ihey doubtless lecolkcted the expressions of 

thdr 
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** The United Societies of London. — ^An oppress^ 
wd'part of mankind^ forgetting their own evils, are 
sensible §nfyof yours; and beholding the present 
events, with a disturbed eye, address their mostfer'* 
ventf prayers to the God of the universe, that he may 
he favourable to your cause, with which theirs is so 
rntimately C(mf^cted. Degraded by an oppressive 
system of inquisition, the inmncible^ but continual 
encroachments of which quickly deprived the nation 
tfits boasted liberty, and reduced it almost to that 
Mbject state of slavery from which you have so gto* 
riously emancipated yourselves. Five Thousand 
MngUsh citizens^ fired with indignation, have the 
courage to step forward to rescue tfieir country 
from that opprobrium which has been thrown upon it 
by the base conduct of those who are invested with 
power. Frenchmen, our nujnber will appear very 
smfLll, when compared with the rest of the nation ; 
hut know, that it .increases every day ; and if the 
terrible and - continually elevated arm of authority 
overawes the iiwid, if falsehoods, every nisment 
dispersed mth so much industry, mislead the credu" 
lous, and if the public . intimacy of the court with 
Frenchmen, avowed traitors to their country, hurry 
away the ambitious and unthinking, we can, with 

their correspendent Mr. Wy vill : A happier scene is just 
ready to open upon Ireland.'^Tke vigour of the Irtsk 
people — substantial reformation — rajdical reformation — 
let them bejirmr^be Volunteers zsnll cobimand success. 
(Collection of Letters. 4to. York* p. 24.) The tendency 
of these scattered expressions were well understood by these 
Iris|uBeo, a» it is plaiu from the firuit al|;^Ldj produced. 

. , confidence 



eimfidefice, assure you. Freemen and Friends, thaf 
knowledge makes a rapid progress among u$» You 
are already free, but Briipns are preparing to 
be so. .V . 

Signed, M. Maroarot* 

T.HardV/ 

** Constitutional Society of Londoh — ^ Jnnu^ 
merable Societies of the same sort are formifig tH 
every part of England. After the exaniple gt^en by 
France, Revolutions will become easy ; teason^ U 
about to make a rapid progress, and it v^ould n&t 
he extraordinary, if, in a much less space] of tim^ 
than can be imagined^ the French should send Ad^ 
dresses of Congratulation to the National Conven - 
tion of England. — Other Nations' icill soon follow 
your steps in the career of improvement ; and rising 
^ from their lethargy, will arm themselves for the pur-^ 
pose of claifnvng the Rights of Man. 

Signed, ' Sempill, 

D. Adams, 
JoelBarlowe. 
J. Frost*/ 

*• The Presidciit^s Answer was a real Declara- 
tion of War against this kingdom. — * The shades 
of Penn, of Hampden, and of Sydney, hover over 
your heads; and the moment, without doubt ^ ap^ 
proaches, in which the French will bring congratw 
lations to the National Convention of Great Britain.' 

* Presented the 28th of November ; and therefore ap» 
]probatlon direct oi the 2d of September. 

I ''Of 
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*^ Of th^ same complexion was the Declaration, 
t)deem1ier 16th of the Convention — ^ That it will 
tfeat-m$ enemies^ ike people^ whoy refusing or re* 
nouncing Liberty and Equality^ are desirous ofpre^ 
serving their Pfine^ and privileged Casts^ or of en* 
termg i^t^^an dccommodation with them.^ 

^*, het those men (not Jacobinb) who condemn ^ 
the war, or who think it might have been avoid«^ 
eci^ seriously consider these extracts of the direct 
communication of English republicans with 
French cut-throats. Can any person, Bot abso-* 
]tttely bereft of reason, conceive it possible that 
soch men» thus machinating the destruction of 
our constitution,* could continue their connection 
yrj^th the French Convention, which peace gave 
^ boundless power of doings without our run- 
mug the most' imminent hazard of every thing 
that governmeut and law secure to us-^that is to 
say, life and property. • 

** The * Proceedings of the Association of the 
Friends of the Constitution^ Dublin, the Duke 
of Leinster in the chair !' is a publication that 
deserves notice ; because it proves too clearly to 
b^ doubted, that our dangers are not at an end. 
Jacobinism hardly sleeps^ in spite of all out 
associations; the enemies of law and of order 
never relax their efforts ; Ireland is their favourite 
ground; and should .thei9e new principles of 
Equality, the new French * lights,^ be there esta- 
blished, it will not be long before they are raging 
in our own vitistls. These « friends' call on the 

people 
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people to ' SUBDUE the corruption/ * the ih^ 
fatny,' ^ the foulest acts under th^ foul^t nt^tties/ 
which form the * regular system of ^vetamiM^^ 
by • a RADICAL RfiFORM ;' by a body of * repre- 
sentatireS) an integral ^nd esseRtial part of th^ 
constitution, derived from the people by GE- 
NERAL election/ — ^The English language couM 
scarcely^ in an equal number of wotds, p^nt in' 
stronger terms the fire-brahds of se<]KtTon. To 
Call on the people not to crave, or petition, but* 
to SUBDUE the errors of government, — ^to suttbtriBf 
them by a radical reform, and general repre- 
sentation, is in Other words, to « demand a Con- 
tention^ the King at Tyburn, the Lords anni* 
hilated, and property the reward of new fiobeis- 
piertes, Brissots, and Marats. But these expres-<^ 
sions are too remarkable to be accidental ; they 
coincide too exactly with the threats of the Ja« 
cobins in France, to allow uis, for one mOMent, 
to believe that there is not a clear intellifi;ence 
and imion betwen them. 

*^ The Minister of the Marine to the Friendd df ] 
Liberty and l^quality in the Maritime Citites— - 
^ Will the English Republicaxs suffer the King 
and his Parliament to make war ? Already these 

free men testify their discontent and their ri^« 
pugnance to carry arms against their French 
brothers. Well; We will fly to their assist^ 
ANCE ; we will invade that isle, and send 50,000 
caps of liberty to plant the sacred tree and to 

ofier 
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offer our open arms to our Republican Bro^* 
THERS, to PURIFY English liberty, and R£^ 
FORM the vices of the Government/ Here the 
Jacpbins threaten to ^ purify our liberty^ in con-- 
junction with English Republicans ^ and to reform 
our vices with 50,000 bayonets. What is this but 
to subdue us by a radical reform /// If any doubt 
could remain of the tendency of the operations 
of our Reformers, surely such declarations are 
Stufficient to remove them. To open our eyes to 
the horrible situation we should be in, if our 
Legislature were absurd enough to listen to such 
incendiaries ; or weak enough not to take effec-^ 
tiye measures to controul their treasonable prac-. 
tices. This is the glorious conquest of Reform, 
gained by the Irish people over the British Mini^ 
stry'^. Our Jacobin Reformers never speak o^ 
liberty but it suggests ideas of conquest on one 
hand> and subjection on the, other. We are con- 
quered by Reform, and subdued by Equality ( . 
" It has been said, even in Parliament, since 
Government wasif sufficiently alarmed to call out 
the militia^ and put the nation on her guard ^ 
that tlje King's Minijsters ought to be impeached, 
for their conduct. Can any one doubt whether 
the men who sent these infamous Deputations, 
and the men who composed them, would not 
avow directly the same opinion? But let the[ 
people at large know, by these abominable facts 

* Declaratiofi of the Friends of the Liberty of the Piess^ 
p. 14. 

the 
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tli^ anqikestioniMe reality of their dangort i ;^ isjBt 
them here discover— ^their intelltets^ialtbli.ibft 
kieak iaideed) if they cannot fiis<»rr^f, in ^i^ De- 
potation , « what tholse meii inean wlio^ di^nk iiq»al 
iibeifty to all mankind. -IN A^Tii^Ai^rGonvE'iK^ 

iitetit: pf.tbeir bomjBiL and Narcii^d.cbate lieao 
song -about, thc^. streets,., bad £i!6<retBifa«ni; sdjapt 
six, w^eks km'gev. ^ Who can iTad;iivitb<kit;hoffolr 
tkii. following Address to tbe Vpluntefer Ciskys 
of Ireland, from an Irish Society of the :$9fi^ 
complexion, so lately as Dec 20-^^ Citizen 
Soldiers to arms ! When your country has been 
declared in danger, we conjure you by your 
glory to stand to your arms, and, in spite of a 
Police, in spite of a Fencible Militia, to maintain 
good order. It is only by n^ilitary array that 
ybu can obtain the speedy resurrection of Li- 
berty and Equality/ Here is abundant proof 
that we are far distant from entire safety ; and 
that the least relaxation in that associated pre<- 
paxation, which is now our only salvation, would 
give new animation to these Societies of desperate 
men with desperate views ; to these Enemies of 
Government, of Order, and of Property, ^ Had 
Dumourier^* says Robespiere^ March 10, * enter' 
ed Holland three months ago ^ as he defnandedy the 
Hevoiution would, by this time, have been tnade in 
England P Yet have we men on the benches of 
Parliament who assert, that all our dangers were 
y^L. III. £ imaginary. 
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imaginary. The Jacobin Leaden know better, 
and declare it/^ 

Tkofie persons who accuse Mr. Pitt* Lard 
Castlereagh^ and the Administration for the time, 
of stirring up rebellion in Ireland, surely are 
ignorant of those proceedings ; lor Mr « Young not 
only states, what has happened, but plainly 
tells us what might be expected, and what un^ 
fortunatdy really came to paiss in that country. 
^ We shall npw proceed to review the other 
Writers-^ I \ , 
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MR. BURKE; ' 

Amongst those M^ha entered into tiieUterarf 
contest respecting the wisdom of the principteer, 
or the merits of the men who conducted the 
f«ench Revolution, Mr. Burke^ certainly^ stands 
the first. He is not only profound buf original^ 
and he had the merit of being almost the only 
person whom the false but blazing lustre of the 
French ReVoluiioii did not astonish or mislead. 
' As time has thrown much light oh-mdny of 
the transacitions of the Rerolutioif, and as its 
termildiEition has been ^uite different from what 
was \expetie(Ay it is not necessary to enter upon 
a Review of the whole, but to confine it to such 
parts as time and eV^its leave still in some de- 

« 

gree uncertain. 

Respecting the historical part, Mr. Bnrk^ and 
all the Writers, except Mi*. Young, were nearly 
equally mistaken .-^Mr; Bui'ke collected facts in 
support of his belief, thilt all those concerned in 
the Revolution had nothing in view but robbery, 
murder, and plunder. Those who wrote on the 
other side made out another case, and saw nothing 
but men actuated by a too great zeal for liberty, 
committing a few excesses in the impetuosity 
with which they followed so desirable an object 
—in both these they were gireatly mistaken. 

The artful and designing few. led the manji 
fnto error — ^they perverted their ju!|jraAtot^ and, 
""' * ^^ .-^m' when 
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when in a state of political phrenzy, made them 
commit every species of abomination ; but at the 
bottom happiness was the view with the great num- 
ber: the reveries, however^ of the philosophers of 
the last century, the sophisms, and the paradoxes^ 
which had been rather employed and brought 
forth as matters of amusement, or to occupy 
the mind and please the fancy, than as serious 
grounds of action^ became the fundamental 
guides in the Revolutionr A few designing men 
led the many astray, and, when disorder was 
once established, necessity compelled those who 
had begun to continue in the ruinous career. 

The eloquence and force of language of Mr. 
Burke injure the cause he supports: his invec- 
tives weaken hi^ arguments, for they convince 
the reader, that passion guides the pen, an4» 
what is still more unfortunate, some of his errors 
are recorded in such strong and elegant cha- 
racters that they have acquired immortality-^ 
they will never be forgotten ; and thus the ex- 
cellent reflexions which he makes in other places 
are supposed to spring from a contaminated 
source. 

The opponents of Mr. Burke have a great ad- 
vantage over him in their mannei;; — ^they wear 
the garb of the reasoner, and have the solemnit)r, 
of the counsel in the court of justice, whilst 
Mr. Burke, dressed in the garb of a theatrical 
performer, with the graces and action of the 
stage, pleases more, but convinces less, those who 

*^ , ■■■% 
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do not take the words by their worth, bat by 
their accompanying gestures. 

The horrors of the Revolution are known to 
the whole world, and no one has been found to 
vindicate them; but then the great business 
is to inquire whether those horrors arose from the 
principle on which the Revolution W9» conducted 
or not ? 

This is the more important to inquire into, 
that there are still numbers of persons who adn 
mire the French Constitution of 1789, and con* 
sider it as having been overwhelmed by the 
coalesced powersj and not to have failed through 
its own imperfection ;-^ihere are still numbeirt 
who think that Constitution would have rendered 
the people of France free and happy : now thi^ 
is the great point on which Mr. Burke excels all 
other Writers on the subject, by shewing the in<e 
consistencies, the anomalies, the contradictions, 
and general inefficiency, or rather impractica- 
bility, of that Constitution which, in lact, fell 
by its own hands ; for insurrection was one of the 
most sacred rights of men, and the IQth of' Au<- 
gust, 1792, ended the phantokn so much adored 
by some, and in reality so little deserving of 
adoration. 

A few of the most excellent parts of Mr. 
Burke's writings, though neither the most fanei-f 
ful nor amusing, deserve to be collected and 
preserved in one mass — ^the event has shewn 
their justice, let his enemies say whait they may« 

*' When'' 
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^^ WiieiiV says Mr. B. *^ antient opinions and ' 
rules of life are taken away^ the loss cannot po68»« 
hfy be estimated* From that moment we hare no 
compass to gorem us ; nor can we know distinctly 
to what port we steer. Europe undoubtedly, taken 
in a masS) was in a flourishing condition the dltj^ 
on which your Revolution was completed. How 
I^ucb of that prosperous state was owing to the 
spirit of our old manners and opinions is not easy 
to say ; but as such causes caniiot be indiffiBrent 
in their operation, we must presume, that, on the 
whole^ their op^tion was beneficial. 

'.' We are but too apt to consider things in the 
state in which we find them, without sufiiciently 
adverting to the causes by which th^ have been 
produced, and possibly may be upheld. Nothing 
is more certain, than tliat our manners, our civi^ 
lization, anil dfl the good things which are con- 
liected with manners, aiid %vith civilization, have,- 
HI this European World of ours, depended for 
Iges upon two principles; and ^ere indeed the 
result of both combined 1 1 mean the spirit of a 
gentleman, and the spirit of religion. The no« 
bility and the clergy^ the one by profession, the 
lather by patronage, kept learning in existence^ 
even in the midst of arms and confusions, and 
whilst governments were rather in their causes 
than formed. Learning paid back what it re^ 
reived to npbility and to priesthood ; and paid 
it with ujpury, bjr enlarging their ideas, and hy 
furmslong their minds. Happy if they had ap 

continued 



eobtkiuiKl to* know their undiasolnble miion« and 

their pfoper place ! Hi^y if l^ming^ not de*; 

baaehed by ambition, JMd been aatisfied to coo^; 

tiAoe the instructor, and not ai^ired to be tha» 

master. Along <iirith its nateral proteetort and 

guakliani, learning . will be 'cast into the ^re^-? 

and trodden down* under the hoofe of a swi* 

nish multitude ! 

^^ If, as li suspect, modem fetteiu owe iooYe 

than thej are always willing io own to antient^ 

manners, so do 6ther interests. Which we Talnat 

full as much as they are Worth; Efien commerce^ ■ 

and trade, and manufactures, the gods of our 

ecoBCNnical politicians, are theineelvei, peiiiapir^ 

but creatures ^ are theaaselffw but eihotsy whieii/ 

as first causes, we chobse to:worship^ IRhey eer^ 

* tainly giew under the same shade in which leanm* 

ing flourished* They ibo^ nurf decay with their- 

natural protecting priteiples. Witfa^oo, ibr the 

jj^resentat least, they all Ihreafeeai to disappear 

together^ Where trade and maniiiectuns are 

wanting to a people^ and the spntt tyf Bobi«^ 

lily and religion reMaiiisv Miithiieiit Bu|^lies/ 

and notiahrayaiU'Siipfdies, their *pl*ee; bof 

if coflsmerce and the arts dhouM be loet in a« 

experiment to try hew wetf u state may stand 

without these old ftm da ii e iital - principles, what 

sort of a thing must be a nation of gress^ stupid»^ 

ferocious, and at the same time po4r and sordid^ 

barbarians^ destitute of religion, honour, or 

manly pride^ possessing nodiing at present, 9n& 

hoping far nodung hereafter ! 

" I 
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a ^f. l^wMi-yomnaynot be goiiig fost, and by tke^ 
shortMtcijt, ta thatihorrible and disgustAil ntti- 
ation.^' : Already ther^ appears a poverty of cofi* 
ceptioii^ a eoarsettei^ andifcilgarityin alHbe pM^ 
dj^odintga • of :; the sAswmbly, and' of ail their in* 
hUviCionL :Tkeir: liberty . is pot liberal. . iTfaeir 
8<»eBce i$. ptiesumptnous ignorance. Their bn* 
manity is savage and brutal. ' 

f/:^^*it\is not elear, whether :ia England ^e 
l^arnedtfaose^rand-and decorous principles, and^ 
manners^ cif wbiph consideraMe traces yet re- 
inain^ from yon,i or whether you took them froni^ 
QSii) Butlrt^you, I thinki we Jtrace them best;; 
You. teem .to me iohe-^^gentw incuttabulm fwstnB. 
'StBOkte haa>9tways mote or less influenced man- 
nesa in (Ehgkihd ;^ and when* your foimtain is 
choaked up and polluted^, the stream will not run 
hingy or not run clear with usi, or perhaps, witk> 
swy nation;«-*^This gives aU Europe^ in my a^« 
mfMy, but too close: and eofmectddva. concern in 
wiwit' is dpae: in France. ^: Excuse ine, tfaerefoi^e/ 
if.l haVe d^elt too 'long on the tOraeicms spectacle 
of the 6th of ^ October 1789,-*'-Qr have given too 
miiph ;S(H>pe tQjthe reflections Wbich have risen in 
ifky mnind pn occasion of.lhe most important of> 
^1, .irevolMtion^r-wbittb may^ be .dated from that 
^^y-TT-I mean A r^voliHMNa in sentiaieats, manners; 
a|ifi iQpr^l iopinions.~As;tkings now stmid, with 
fv^rjTvttiii^g rei^pectabte destroyed without «isj 
n^^A ^^p.a^tfP^pt'to destroy within us every prih* 
^V\^ ^i^J^I^^'9^^ cMi^-is. almost&fced to apologhte 
for harbouring the fc^u^qipi^^e^linga of .men; :<» 
^ •• ' ' '• France, 



' *^ Firdnce, by the perfidj rf- ber lettders*, has* 
utterly disgraced the tone of kment council in 
the Cabinets qf Princes, and disarmed it of its 
most potent topics. She has sanctified the dark 
sttsp^ciotis 'maxims of ty ramiotts distrust t anfA 
taught Kings to tremble (at what ^illhereaftefr 
be called) the delusive plausibilities of inoral p(^ 
liticians, Sovereigns will cbhsider those who ad- 
Vtee them to place ' an 'unlimited ^tifidence iii 
thuir 'people-, as subvert^rs df their thrones ; ait 
traitors who aim at their destruction, by leading* 
their ea^y good nature, under specious pretences, 
to admit combinations of bold and iaithless meQ 
into a* participation df their power-. This alone 
(if there were nothing* else) is" ah irreparable 
calamity to yon aind to mahkind. Remember 
Ifhat* your Parliament of Paris told your King^ 
that, in caiDing the States together, he had 
liothing to fear but the prodigal excess of their 
zeai'in providing for the support of the Throne. 
>t*is right 'tiWit these men should hide their 
heads. It is right that they should bear their 
psirt in the ruin which their counsel has brought 
en their Sovereign and their Country. ' Soeh 
sanguine declarations tend to lull authority 
asleep ; to encourage it rashly to engage in pe- 
ritoM fltdventures of untried poli^ ; to neglect 
thdse'l^rovi^tis, preparations, and precautions, 
which M di^tinsriiish b^ne¥X)lencef from imbecil- 
Kty ; and without which no nian ciri answer for 
the %ahiMVf effect of ianr abst^radt -plan of go- 
•' vernment 
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Ternmenjt or o£ freedom. For want of these) the;f 
liave seen the medfciue of the State corrupted into 
itA poison. Thej haye seen the French rebel 
against a mild s^nd lawful Monarch, with moM 
^rj^ outrage, and insult, than ever, any people 
has been known 4o rise against the most illegak' 
usurper, or the niost sanguinarj tyrant. Their 
i^istance was made to concession ; theii: revolt 
w^s £rom protection ; their blow* was aimed at 
an h$md holding out graces, favours, and ihi* 
mupiti^. 

. ^^ This wais unnatural* The rest is in order. 
They have found their punishment in their sue* 
cess. Laws overturned ; tribunals subverted ; in* 
dnstry without vigour : commerce expiring ; the 
revenue unpaid, yet the people impoverished ; » 
churcti pillaged^ and a state not relieved ; civil 
Bg\d military anarchy made the consrf:itution oi 
the kingdom; every thing human and divine, 
sacrificed to the idol of public credit, and. nati- 
onal banl^iniptcythe consequence; and, to crown 
all, the paper i^iepurities of new, precarious, tot* 
't^fij^g power, the discredited paper securities of 
impoveridi^d fraud, and beggared rs^ine, held 
oiftt as ,a, currency for the support of an empire, in 
lieuof thj^ two great recognized species that reprer 
sent the lasting conventional credit of^mankind, 
which disappeared and hid themselves* in the 
earth from, whence they came,, when the princi* 
pie pfproperty, whose creatures and represen- 
tatives^ they af ^1 was systematically subverted. 

« Were 
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*' WeffJ all these dreadful things necessary ? 
were they the inevitable results of the desperate 
strngglei of deterthined patriots, compelled to 
ti^d^ through blood and tumult, to the quiet ^ 
shore of a tranquil and Jmisperotiis liberty ? Nx>! 
%ii!hiiig like it. The fresh ruins of France, which 
ishock our feelings whereter we can turti our 
cyteif, are not the devastation of civil war ; they 
ate the sad but instructive monuments of irash 
and igYibrant counsel in time of profound pea)ce. 
They are the display of inconsiderate and pre" 
sumptuous, because unresiMed and in-esisrtable, 
autbority. The persons ^ho have thus squan* 
deted away the precious treasure of their crimeisiy 
the persons who Have made this prodigal and 
wild waste of public evils (the last state reserved 
for the ultimate ransom of the stdte) ha;ve met in 
their progress with little, or rather with no op- 
position at all. Their ithole march was rfiore 
like a triumphal procession than the progress of a 
war. Their pioneers have gone before them, and 
demolished and laid every thing level ^t their 
feet. ' Not tone drop of their blood have they shed 
in the cause of the coutotry they have i^uihed* 
They have inade nO sacrifices to their projects of 
greater consequence than thejr shoe-buckl^' 
whilst they were imprisoning thieir King, mtit- 
dering their fellow citizens, and bathing in tears^ 
and plunging in poverty and distress, thousands 
of worthy tnen and worthy families. Their 
cruelty hai^'irot erin been the bascf rei^It df if^ar. 

It 
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It has been the effect pf their sense of perfect 
$afetj^ in authorisifig treasons, robberies, rapes^ 
lussassinations, slaughters^ and burnings, tbrough- 
out their harassed land* But the cause of all 
W9H plain from the b^eginning.V 
. it was certainly to this abandonment of respect^; 
fyr former and antient institutions, for that re-« 
]ligious ai^d. honourable mode of action which 
bad always been held in esteem till the riew lights, 
of 1789 brpke forth, that the unexampled misery 
9f the French, and the miscarriage of the Revolur 
tion, are to be chiefly attributed. 

The Qiode of phpsing {tepresentatires is con? 
sidered as a most essential part in eveiy Repre- 
sentative Government ;. but it is a matter of too 
great moment in its nature, and too complicated 
in its tendency, to be arranged by human wisdom^ 
without either the assistance of experience, pi: 
some attention to the progress in regard to 
success. 

.^\l am convinced that there are inen of consider^ 
able p^ts among the popular leaders in the Na-; 
tjional Assembly. Some of them display eloquence 
in their speeches and th^ir writings. This cannot be 
without powerful and cultivated talents. But elo« 
^uence may ejiList without a proportionable degree 
pfvi^isdom. When I speak of ability^ I am obliged 
to distinguish. What th^y have done towards 
the support of their system bespeaks no ordinary 
men. In the system itself, taken as the scheme of 
a^ ; B^epublic constructed for procuring the pro- 
. ? sperity 
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spetity and security of the <iitiEeik/ tf&dfelr *ptb*^ 
moting the {strength and grandeur of the State, I 
confess myself uhable to find out anything which 
displays, in a single instance, the worik of a com« 
prehensive and disposing mind, or eren the pro«' 
Tisions of a vulgar prudence. Theff purpose every 
where seems to have been to evade and slip aside 
from difficulty. This it has been the glory of the 
great masters in all the arts to confront, and ttf 
overcome; and, when they had overcon^e the first 
difficulty, to turn it into an instrument for 
new conquests over new difficulties ; thus to 
enable them to extend the empire of their 
science, and, even to push forward beyond the 
reach of their original thoughts, the landmarks 
of the human understanding itself. Difficulty is a 
severe instructor, set over us by the supreme 
ordinance of a parental guardian and legislator, 
who knows us better than we know ourselves, as 
he loves us better too. Pater ipse colendi haudfa^ 
cilem esse viam voluit. He that wrestles with us 
strengthens our nerves and sharpens otir skill. Oujr 
antagonist is our helper. This aoiicable conflict 
with difficulty obliges us to an intimate acquaint-* 
ance with our object, and compels us to con- 
sider it in all its relations. It will not suffer us 
to be superficial. It is the want of nerves of un- 
derstanding for such a task ; it is the d'egenerat^ 
fondness for tricking short-cuts, and little falla« 
i^ious facilities,* that has in so many parts of the 
world created Governments with arbitray powers. 

They 
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Th^y have created the late arbitrary monarchy of 
France. They hare created the arbitrary Republic 
of Paris. With them defects in wisdom are to 
be supplied by the plenitude of force. They ge^ 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a 
principle of sloth^ they have the common fortune 
of slothful men. The difficulties which they rather 
had eluded than escaped meet them again in 
their course ; they multiply and thicken on them ; 
they aire involved, through a labyrinth of con- 
fused detail, in an industry without limit, and 
without direction ; and, in conclusion, the 
whole of their work becomes feeble^ vicious, and 
insecure. 

. " It is this inability .to wrestle with difficulty 
which has obliged the arbitrary Assembly of 
France .to commence their schemes of Reform 
with^abolution and total destruction^. But is it 
in destroying and pulling down that skill is dis* 



* ^ A leadings Member of the Assembly, M. Rabaud de 
St« Etsenne, ha9 expieved the principle of all their pro- 
ceedings as clearly as possible. Nothing can be more 
simpler — * Tous les etablissemens en France couronnent 
le nudheur du peuple: pour lerendre heureux il faut It 
renouveller ; changer sesi idees ; changer ses loix; changer - 

se$ tnoBurs ; changer les hommes ; changer les 

choses ; changer les mots .... tout detruire; oui^tout 
d^ruire ; puisque tons est d recreer.^ This gentleman 
Was chosen President in an Assembly not fitting at the 
Q$tinxe vingt^ or the PeHtes Maisons*; ahd composed of 
pcHTsons giving themselves out to be rational beings ; but 
neither his ideas, language, or conduct, differ in the smallest 
degree from the discourses, opinions, and actions, of those, 
within and "without the Assembly, who. direct the opera* 
tions of the machine now at work in France* 
* Bedlam and the Blind Hospital. 

played; 
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pIsQred? Ypurriuob can dp this a$ well at least as 
your assemblies. The shallQ^est undeifttau^wg, 

tb« rudest baud^ is mpretb^ equfd to tba( t^sk* 
Kage and phrenzy will pull down i^xe i^ half 
Vk hovr tbaa prudeqce, i deliberation, aiv^ fpr^ 
v^ht, can build up ip a bundced years. Tbe 
errors and def^cts of old est^blisbw^nts are visible 
and palpable. It calls for little i^bilit;}^ tp puint 
tbem Qut ; and) M^bere absolute power i^ given^ it 
requires but a woi^d wholly to.abpIuth lihe viga 
and the establishment together,. The sawQ l^y 
but restless disposition, which . loves sloth and 
hates quiet^ , directs those politicians, when they 
9onie to work, fpr supplying the place of wha^ 
they have destroyed. ; To make every thing iim 
reverse of what they have seen is quite as easy 
as to destrpy, Np^ difficulties occur in what has 
nevfsr b^n tried. Criticism is almost baffled 
in discovering the defects of what bfu not existed; 
and eager enthusiasm, and cheating hope, have 
^1 the wide ^eld of imagination in which thej 
may expatiate with little or no opposition. 

*' At once to preserve and to reform is quit^ 
another thing. When the useful partft of an old 
establishment are kept, and what is superadded 
is tp be fitted to what is retained, a vigprou^ 
mind) steady persevering attention, varipuji 
powers of compjarisofi and combination, and^ 
the resources of an understanding fruitful in ex« 
pedients, are to.be exercised; they are to be ex-^ 
ercised in a continued conflict with the combiued 
• '" ' force 
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force of opposite vicet; ; witk the obstinacy that 
rejects all improyement, and the levity that h 
fatigued and disgustisdwith every thing of ti^hieh 
h is in possel^sion. Bat yOu may object — ^'A 
process of this kind is slow: It it; not fit for an 
Assembly, which glories in performing, in a fe^ 
months^ the work of ages. Such a mode of re^ 
forming possibly might take up many yearfi/* 
Without question it might, and it ought. It ii 
On^ of the excellencies of a method in which time 
is amongst the assistants, that its operation is 
slow, and in some cases almost imperceptible* 
If circumspection and caution are a part of wis^ 
dom, when we work only upon inanimate matter^ 
surdy they become a part of duty too, when th^ 
subject of our deitiolifion and conist ruction is 
not brick and timber, but sentient beings, by 
the sudden alteration of whose state, condition^ 
and habits, multitudes may be rendered miser-> 
able ; but it seems as if it were the prevalent opi-^ 
Aion in Paris, that an unfeeling heart, and an! 
undoubting confidence, are the sole qualifica-' 
tions for a perfect Legislator. Far different 
are my ideas of that high oflSce. The trocf 
law-giver ought to have a heart of sensibility; 
He ought to love and respect his kind, and 
to fear himself. It may be allowed to his tem-^ 
perament to catch his ultiniate object with 
an intuitive glance; but his movements to* 
wards it ought to be deliberate. Political ajr- 
rangement> as it is a work for social ends, is to 

b0 



|>mdiitfi[ , tbM; lui^n of jniteb; w)yiQK'f«Jf9S^i.^<V 
pr^diLf^Q aU ,tlie gbddwt aimiatiiS Qw^pMj^ieii^e 

£ftllii(m inPaiisvi nmn to experXeiiop^ \ M}^td4 
IliU^you, thafa id |myiO(^ra0:J have ]w0Mti{y/anj^ 
acoprdihg to m^ measare^ibaYd co^^^^im^il'i^jit^ 
great inen ; and t bave never jet :$6€a aiiy plw 
whieh ha»Liitil^.%efiniinended b}; the obiienfatioias 
of iliosq whdiKerevlAudia in ui^dei:9tai>4ing 

to. thu psf^oas.iiffai^took 1^ leftd iii;ti^e,Jbu^]E^^.r 

^rftackstqt inn^tohed; tt^^^gQ4dalr ^vitlicgei^* 
o£.tlN». ^af V :^v^4ilight iK^ »s io tboi^f Q$Mlt<>Af4) 
so,.dfrQmiigbtita.Ili@l|ty Wtt^:w!9 $Midli||A«d,m^i 
safety tbroilgh tbe. wliol^ > i^ril^> Mf^^m^ ^t 
tba.'irattdof the dsygteiii dtt flMtr blasbn t; Tb«^ <9f(i^ 
latent riiiciJuS) most |ii^mi»ii^^<idntri»^9if(Qes ftift 
proKided &r ab tbey<asiiid^r:i fl^ 9diiteifs^ti»i«i> 
littb ^^^om^^iOk^^^ ildoirf 

pMt9ato^iWti»0e«Qiieil#, iir6ifa^teiiiice»:u,Wei^ enn 
aUkd to.ttnitotiiito.^^AMHteyat wMle tbe ^tm^m^ 
9«ff«mjjie9*smd ieoate]Miuig>.9fliDci]de»(H%iat 
foimd ia the minda ii»d<4ijSUi^o^.m^; > .Ffom^ 

but omfar juipmor^lta^jexofiUeneeiii congipo^k-; 
tian. W^M the jgreali ititarasti» of mawiIiiiMl are > 
coneerofld. itbimi^' a . Jong, silecessibn of geneea^ 
tions, that succession .ougbk tb be adnilttdiiato; 
."full/ in. F some 
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sdme shara in the oouncils which are m deepljf 
to affeot them. If justice requires this, the worfe 
itself requires the aid of more minds than : one 
age can furnish^ It is from this view* of things 
that the best legislators have been often 4Ndi6fied 
with the establishment of some sore, solid, and 
raling principle in government ; . a power like 
that which some of the philosophers have called 
a plastic nature ; and«having fixed the principle, 
they have left it afterwards to its own operation. 
^' To proceed in this manner^ thkt. is, to pro*; 
ceed with a presiding principle, and a prolific 
energy, is with me the ^criterion of profound 
wisdotn. What your politicians think the inaiks. 
of a boldv hafdj' genius^ are only proofii of a 
deplorable want of ability. By their violent 
haste, and their defiance of the process of na*^ 
ture, theynre delivered oirer blindly to every, 
pr^gectbr and adveofturer,' to.^vei^ alehymi«t 
and empiric.* They despair of ^turning, to ac^! 
count any tbiiig that is commoni ilKet is aothing; 
in their systens-of - remec^. The worst of it is,. 

that this their deqpair of curing tMimmon^dfiHi 
tempers by regular methods arises ^not only^- 
from defect <rf comprehensioiij but, 1 fear^ from^ 
some malignity of'dii^poiiitkin/'"^ •« •' ■. ^.^«.t 
The French' bad* not 4elt thcT da^ulty of t*J 
building ^ when Mti'^ Bwtk0 wrqte, which- he. 
for etidd ; i but so completely , did they feel it ' 
aftterwardis^* that they establifi|fed little^^-and 
that ;little did not last- long ew«. .. « : \:\. . 
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i ?* When they caihe topirbvide far poptilfttfon, 
tiief ^rere ilotable to' proceed quite- so siiiootfaly 
«K^hey had done in tiie fi^d of theit* geometry. 
Here their afithmede came to bear uporn their 
juridical metaphyMics. : Had they stack to ' their 
MBtaiihy)sic principles, the arithSmetical process 
itonld be Jsimple indeed; Men, with ifaehi^ 
ure' i^rictly ' equal',' and are entitled to equal 
rights in' their own government* Each head, on 
this system, would have its vote,^ and every 
nan wonld vote directly for the penon who* was 
torepresent him :in the legislature. . V But softr- 
by regular degrees, 'not yet/ • ^ This Thetaphysic 
priattiplcsy W whidrkiw;* custom; asagev*i}i6ttcy, 
reason, were*to yield, is to yield itself txrtheir 
pl^a&ure. ■ Uteres' musfber many ^groes^xtind 
i«>ine 'Stages,'* before^ the representative cam come 
in contact with ' his constituent. Indeed, .as wIb 
abaii soon »e^, thes^ two persons are to hanre: jfi6 
sort of communion with each other. Firrt, thte 
voters in the ckm#^, who compose what they i»ill 
primary miembluss, ave to have a qualification, 
What ! a qualiflcation on the indefeasible rights 
^tnien P Yes ;' but it islhall be a very small qua- 
lificatitfn/ Oar injmstice shall be very little 
tyj^pressive ; only thrlocal valuation of three dayib' 
^labornr pttid to the public. Why, this is not 
much^ .1 feadily ^'admit, for any thing but the 
utter fl^ttbveryion, of your equalizing principle. 
As tt liiildificatiotf it might as well be let alone ; 
for it answers no one purpose for which qualifi- 

F 3 cations 
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cations wre established : andf or your idea^; it 
excludes from a vote, the man of all otheite 
whose natural equality stands most in need of 
protection and defence ; I mean the man who 
has nothing else but his natural equality to 
guard him. You order him to buy the riglit, 
which you before told him nature had given to 
him gratuitously at his birth, and of wliieb no 
authority on earth could lawfully deprive htm. 
With regard to the persoti who cannot come up 
to your market, u tyrannous aristociaoy, as 
against bitn, is established at the very outset, 
by you who pretend to be its sworn foe; 

^* The gradaftioti proceeds. - These primary 
assemblies of the 'canton elect deputies to the 
rommime; one for every two hnndred qualified 
inhabitants. Here is the tifst medium put be- 
tween the primary elector and tbt reprtsentetWa 
']egidalk>r ; and here a new tumpiko is fixed ibr 
taking the rights of men^inritk a eccond qaalifi** 
cation : for hone can be elected into the Mmrnime 
who does not pay the amonnt of ttadays^ Uhow.. 
Ihnt have we yet done. There is stili teife 
another gradation*.* > These: cm n n m nei^ ehasmi 

* TKe assembly ^ irf execatifli^:the phus of tbeh* tOm^ 

mittee, made tome al^iatio«is^ ^.^lW M^^ ^^f^ Qi^fm 
stage in tliese gradations i Om removes a ^rt of the <!^ 
je(Aion: but tie main lA)jeWi[)il)'ya]IM!l7^ fikkt ftl 'Aieir 
flcheme the &tiA constitueat wit^ Jhas.. p^ cofuieptioii in\lS^ 
the representative legislator, nixuiiiiB ih all. \& force. 
There are other alteran6nd, sohie ^posSU^ fbr iSit Ijiitjet^ 
aone t^rtoinly for the wons: butto tiie;jk^t|^r ^9^ 
er depierit of these smaller alterations appear to 6e of na 
moment, tehere the scheme itsdf is ftfadaiadrt dly vfcrods 
4nd iteard« 



iff the caniim^ choose to the department; and ^he 
^qputicis <^ the departmeni plfoose thoir deputieb 
iQ tbe Nuiiwal /Ifisefftbly. Her^ is a third barrier. 
af,»a ,«piisek86 ^i»M#&QatiQB. ^ jBv^y deputy to 
tiif NajUoiiall A^^B^^Wlfly mupt pay, in direct con^ 
Iribujt^f^^ U^thfi Vjal^eof a markQ/ulv^t. Q£al) 
tkm^ : ^u^flMyiBg barriers we m vat thia^ . aliJie ; 
4\mt ^y^fire^^ir#ly ioipoteot^ ^0 ^seotfe indi»peii« 
de«»€i»4 . Mrong ftnly t^ ^estioj. ,4))e idights af 

': .f f Jn ^^liMhiii pro^eiKh. frhicli^i|ja ^k& i^ndiitHNWbi} 

apriioyoflpler^C a patural rpghtt;4h#r«i4$ iiioMdr 
^tattwtiopi.ta.;/^!);^/^/ wk^cUi MMT^ver JM^t 
iipd : ma^OftaUe; fmMhi^ nhfm^ t ip t»»: fiteins 

perfec%» H JiWH i i p » r t||M<&> : i -n i „> 

^' Wh«a.ti)|ey».QMaie to tbear tj^M^d basp#»,iMKat 
of contribution, we find that they bai{»c fflff^ 
^Qiliplf^ly. iMt^ flight of M 1^8^ fB^^ men. 
?his last: )ifuni . te»tft mti^ufkf W»; pi!9i^4jr«/ A 
pfincif^ ^9taUy.di4[went»^iii . the #^^fu|%r of 

neiH And ttttwlfrifspacoMilvp^kl 4f9^ jit^ fi 4i|<^^J 
adnai^e^^p^iit m 4immr m $bi^ j^id^i^H^ 
oiitt^^tliiMNR i»aiiisiial^;it !«,# ii^?«^e4 ^^ j^ il 

iiRl wbwiAi^{4#.wfi^ «fiW<(i4^ll^)f t^i^^ 
INBoxiiMite tbi UMfliillUty of rieheii t^. ttui lev^ of 
»atuii^>Th0idditi(W»><riMMre » the thiidiiiortipn 
fif jqipr««eiiM^n (^>pMlioo. rffiierred eyf4^^^^^y 
£pr th#yghar.c«ii<ri)HitMii>aaipaM^jl^ 

dUtmt mly^ mid not tb0, iiidivi4pp^ w it.whopay. 

UiM m^^ i^9(Wmfe^ by ^;«aane af.ih^,rea«- 
c , fionings. 
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sonings, how' much they were embarjpasserf by 
their contradictory ideas of the rights of mitk 
and the privileges of riches. The Committiee of 
Constitution do as good as admit that they '^afef 
wholly irreconcitofible. * The relation, with t«i 
gardto the contributions, is without doubt 'liirfl 
(say they) when the quee^tion is on the balantf^ 
of the political rights as between ijidiridual 
tad individual ; without which pm^smai equality 
/ would be destroyed^ and an aristocracy of the rich 
ii^oiild be established. But this{ iii6oiiv>eniehce 
entirely disiqppears when the propotitionri relt^ 
tion 'of the <^ntribation is only considered iii 
the great nume$l 'and is solely b^ ween* province 
and province {' it serves in that •caf» only to fbmt 
a just reciprocal proportii^n between the cities; 
without aiSectihg the pens€)nal^ rights of the 
citiTCiis.^ ■ ■' ' ' 

^' Heve the principle of contribution^ as tidcito 
betwMn itoaii aM man is reprobatedus nW/, ana 
destroetive Yo-equiiKtyi'and as pemftdeos too; 
1ie<^ause it- leads -to^ 'the establil^flient of an 
'aristoofiocy'hftherick'i However, it must not be 
abandoned.'' And'tlie way bf getting- rid «f tiM 
dtffi«blty is -fb «i»bliiih''the"ineqttiitfrf as be- 
tween d^attiiieritt' aild deparflneiit; leaving &1{ 
the Sndtif iduals in;^ «ii^^ ti^fiiirttaM upon an 
exaitit par. ^ Obserfe,*thattlU8J' parky between 
individuals had beta- beibt^' deMi^oyed when ^ 
t]iialifications ^ within-^ ' tbe^ ^ depufitments weire 
settled; nor does it seetn sk ttioMier'of ^reat im«- 
• ' • - portance 









ptrtMice, whether ' tke equality of men be Wi* 
jmnd by masses, mr individoally. An individiial 
is ttot of Ihe y^ane importance in a mass repre- 
sented < by a few, as in a mass repres^ted by 
tMinyj' It would be too mueh tatell a man 
jiialous of his ei^oaHty; dmt the elector has the 
sanM^ ^fhtoefafise who^ votes 'for three members as 
'ke who*TOtes»fi>r-teflf/^^>< . r * • - . -.' r.>- ,;,;-: 
» *'^ 1 am b^id I have gone itoa far kito thepr.vcaf 
of considering the iferadtsiion -of a conslittttita. 
Tfa^ hsMrtHudir ^Mt badrj mitafdiysMriimitoh, 
fai|it*blsA;' gisometry^;^ thiiteh^ batt^faiset pfopoi* 
tionate a^hmeti!rti bdtiif it«weni?alLaaiexacrf<as 
metafrtiysj^s, ' geometi^r abfed<flar^imetia imghtitp 
be, "and if th^ aebeoieB^weM |Mnr6ctly>oottsisteiitt 
ite fllir th^ir partS) it weUki makeonly amove fyk 
and sightly Tt«ion/^ it' is remsdkable^ thiatiinia 
great arHEtngement of tnanfciwS, imt ohe Merenae 
whaiso«ever is'to be* Atond to any: thing. moral ;or 
anything politicf; 'nothings sihal>stlat€hiiJto iks^ 
tfOfhts^msi the actiona, tbe(>pastions/ tte itrterests 
of men. * JHhK^wen^mm^Mpiwta >« • t>f 

> ^^ hf oiitesqaieu obs^rred) veiy > justly, that m 
tkteil*^ elassiiSeatiail of the oiti0eii8i,>.the.gr8atfl2a«^ 
^ators^^f ai»li^ity'>mader the gifeateatl diiqday 
'fOf tbetr- poM^itH' amid' erenrr4mared abov«: them- 
selves. ' It is hef^ "that yaurtnodenr L^islators 
kave gene deep4nt9 the negatvfe series, andsunk 
Mren' below- their tiwn nothing. * As the fisst imrt, 
cf Legislators attended to the different kinds of 
citizens, and combined them into o^i^^jCOOHqou* 

wealth; 
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iMaHh { '- the otheM the^mettpliyncal aiidL oielMA. 

4Mitied(£egfslatcr^ havt. ^ taken tbe diMCt /eMU: 

traiyi oeuffie: Tbe^ have Alitempted t|i canfiMnd 

fdl iMitfl o£ chizeBft^ as «reU as^lbej: ccHlld^^ uit^ 

iotielioiklo^«iieou0.«ias8( aiid then they dmde^ 

'«bis their ^aaialgatnuaiitaatvfiunber of wcohf^fMtt 

Reptitflinsi. TlifeipMdisce meflfai to IMm <e0uRterB, 

merely for the sake of siiif{ik>teUiiig|!a«dliottD 

{^^ffei^i)«94Mw^poWier ifrj/toi l^riisie, from: their 

plitethi'lbe table. >iTJbef<€lenifants of. theur ^own 

rlfamophyMW itap^rt. b!Mf4 rtcikiglM; tli0W Ij^etter 

-iMBOBS. .t The ; 4fbllib£j »their : iMttegerictal ; tfbllB 

saiglit kaflr6!hi&mned Ihenii that there. .wa# iMM- 

<liitdg'dse in'tUintetteetoal wwld tfeudaa^i^^ 

^oHii? ■ and i rj9tnai$y* ; .They tnight l4ati| . A'oifi 

ike catBohistn &£ iiie ta y!k y i0s, that there ;W9rp 

leight k^^tds nradie*, . ia ; evfery cemples^delibei^^r 

iion, wkieb they kaVe iiiBTer thoaght crf'^thouc^ 

these, of aH^tlmtemy MQitke diibjeets oa wkfok 

tke akin ftf natti bail e|^rate «iiy thing at;al4^. 

^^ So far .from thifi [able diwpiositiciA of fionifiig^ 
the pld repubticim Legialatoia^' which foUoiffl^ 
iwith a solkitbui.aedimiDy, the moral ^^^nditioiis 
4uitt' propensities of men; theyhl^ve levietfed and 
^cnishMtogfltiier aU the wders which tftiey fbfiud, 
-ervA under the coarse inartificial arnMigementiof 
the Monsirohyy in which qiodeof government the 
/blMsing of Ae oilizens is not of eo much in|f« 
portancieas in'a Repilblif. It is true, howevfCf 

* QuaHtas, Relatio^ Actio, Pjissio, UbI, Qiiando^ 
'Sita5,lt«fcittiB. * * -^ 

that 
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tint eYerjr mlqIi ctewiibi^Mii^ if pr<^cly ordeired, 
is fMiLin aUiMrms of goter«flWDt ; miA coidpbtw 
H strong basritr ag^nst tl^e excesses of despQtiss% 
n well as it is the n«ce«s«r]r m99m o^giTing eiiect 
wbA permaoMnce; to a Republic*. For Want a£, 
iftlillliiiig of tbis kiiiidy if the fireseot project of 
A:fiapiiblto dioulid fnili 9il (sacttrities to a, mode^ 
Mitad frMdoiii fiiilnlpug with it^ all the indirect 
vestraiats nrhich mitigate despotim ar^ reii|0v6d«; 
iAsomiicho that if Mpna^y should .^er tgaia 
•obtaia an ^atiro p)SGendancy in flrs^cc^ :ui¥(der 
this fNT . under any other dynasty, it m\l probably 
im, if not vi^utarily 1^eai|>ere4 at setting ou4 
by the ^se and Tii^Mjl^us coiijgoe^ of the PriupQi 
the most oomidetely arbitr^y prnver thsA has ex^ 
i^qiearod on jtho earth. : This il to {day. a ,mo$t 
de^rategaifi?. : I I , 
>.,V .Ther , <^o#l9s^ which atten4s on a)l s^ph 
iHC^QOitMliilgft .they .evj^ d^lare to be one of their 
objects, a)id.tbeyjbope to secure their oonetitu* 
imsti \j^ ^ t^pcJ^Ar of ;i;i?etu£n of those evils jti^hich 
Utteaded tbf ir .puffw^ it* ^ JBy this' say they, 
<,its 4e«tt.ii«tMi^ wililhv^«09ie4i|ficalt to author 
jritfT, which. cannot bre^.it Hp without the aor 
lum diwqganiaatioHf of th^ trl^e . stfite/ T^hey 
pi«suiaiQ, thatii£,lihis^gut))iHiliy^ould aver coipe 
19:1^ j^niQ degf^^ of }>9«¥Al^tti{at they have ac^ 

i|wr(dd,!.4t >wo«iJl4}tWfl4^ ^, ttlpre^^llioderate and 
^hufttMad use of it, andki^fd4>:^io^^y tremble 
fut^f ely to disorgaoize th9 -^tal^ in the savage 
mjmner that th&y have dpAe. They axpect, .^oa 
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the virtues of rfiturnhig despotiiin, the Mourity 
which is to be enjirf ed > b/* the oiiiprkigto£><;l|«ir 
^popular Tiees. <> ( , ; - ;: 

>^ Your new constitution is the very reverse of 
#urs in its principle; and I am astonished boir 
any persons could dream of holding oufednij 
things done in it as an exaitiple for 'Great BidtiUDw 
With you there is little^ ot i^ther no connectiom 
between the last representative and - the first 
constituent. The member who goes to the N«u 
tional Assembly is not chosen by the peopte, nor 
accountable to them; There are three election! 
before he is chosen : two sets of magistracy in* 
^ervene between him and thfe Primary Assembly, 
so as to render him, tis I have said, anaattbasia- 
dor of state, and not the representative of the 
people within a state. By this the whole spirit 
of -the Election is changed ; nor tan any correc- 
live ybur constitution-mongers have •' deviied 
tender him any thing else than what he is. The 
very attempt to do it would inchdtably intr6d<Me 
« confusion, if possible, more horrid than the 
present. There is no way to make a tonne<nioii 
between the original constituent and the repret* 
sentative, but by %he circuitous' means Which 
may lead the candidate to apply in the first 
instance to the Primary electors, in order that 
by their anthoritiltive instriictio^a (and sOaM^ 
thing more perhaps) these Primary Elector^ may 
force the ^wo succeeding bodies of electors' to 
Ifiake'a choice agreeable to their wishes. But 

this 
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it^ would plahiljr'subvttrt the whole schfeihe; *> 
W^WovHd W't6 'plang;^ ttl#in back, into thM tn^: * 
mott iiiid^ f^onfusioti ttf )H>palay eleetion, whidlr; 
lyf ^ their mtiff^sed ' gradatioii-elections, they 
ftttlAii* to 4lK>id^' ^ aUd' ^ at' length* to risik the tehole 
AWtlflie 'of the sta:te with those who hlarie the ' 
least knowledge of it; and the least interest in it. 
Thid id a pei^etffar dilemda, 4nto Which they 
tffe thrown by -the' ri^ioto; weak, and contra-* 
dtetory >prindples they have chosen. Unless the 
pM^e breiak 'up and ieirel this gradation, it is 
plttiti that they' ^ mei at all substantially elect 
to < the' Asseafbly ; indeed they elect as little in 
ftp^iearance as^ iiiteality.^^ ,'^i» 
^ i 7Ue people did verf speedily - break Up ati^ 
U^el this gradation, when there was an end of 
thi f lorious £ibric, so ftir as concerned the As- 
sembly: and with 'regard to his observations 
Mith reiqpeet to the^King, Air. Biirke was not le^ 
jMTophetic, or less happy. 

'*»•* Let ns now tarn oUr eyes to what the;^ hare 
^ne towards the 'forittapfion' of ^^m ^XECunvE 
fO^sR. Forthis 'tlii9y'ha¥e'Ohosenf<* dej^dM 
King. ' This th^r finrt' exeotfitive offieer- is to he 
ftindachine, withont'auy sort of deliberative dls- 
•6retiott ^ in any one aet of- his fhnction. At best 
bi^lf 'bnt ^-chaimci td ooAt^ lo the National 
Assattdbly- «aoht mtfttor lis may inlipok1> that body 
ta %now.' If ^he'^ad hten made the ekclusfve 
tihanMel, thepowierwOttld not have beeh without 
>«S' ilnportance ; though '^infinitely perilous to 

those 
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those who would chooM to exercise it. But 
*t>ttblic intelligence apd stnteaent • o£ facts m^ 
pSM to the Mseisbly, with ^eqaal sntlientietty, 
through any other conveyance. Ae to the meaiMt 
ther^re, of giving direction to measures by the 
statement of an authorixed reporter, "this offi^ 
of intelligence is as nothing* , 

^^ To consider of the French scheme of an exeeum 
twe officer uk its two natural divisions of ^V and 
political — ^In the ^st it must be observed, that^ 
according to the liew c^knstitotion, the higher 
]>art8 of judicature, in either of its lines, are not 
in the King. The %ivq of France is not the 
fountain of justice. The judges, neither the 
original nor the appellate, are of his nom^ia- 
tion. He neither proposes the candidates, nor 
has a negative on the choice* He is not even the 
public prosecutor. He serves i^\j as a notfirj 
to authenticate the choice mad0 of the judgea in 
the several districts. Bj his officers he if . t^ 
execute their sentence. WImni w/s look into the 
true natuve of his authority, he appears tP h^ 
nothing more than a chief of bui|ir]i»ailiffii, sepr 
jeants at mace^ catchpoles, jai}ors^ and hai^- 
men. it is impossiUe to place any thing ciille4 
voyal^ in a more degrading point of view. J^ 
thousand tinies better lifid it jbeen for* the digniiif 
of this unhappy Prince, that lie had nothing gt 
am to do with the adaiinis^mtion of jmlAm^ 
deprived as he is of aU that is venendile, :and.4ll 
that is consolatorjr in tliat' fimciMmt viHiOttt 

power 




jgfomet of JM^inatini^ any piropaMij iidtJiMiil; ^^ 
]^MPerofmispeiidmi^imtigatiQn|Orpar4(m. Mvmji 
Hiki^ia ju0ti«€uthat mi vile and odUoufiis^lioira 
upon faiin« It Ml^as not f^r wtthing tfaaft tliir (\rnfini 
bly 4iM been at ottok fmm %<» nvotc^the jligwGr 
fitMn certain ofiloes, vfUmn th^^treraaravlvedito 
picioe'tke person who lately had been theiirKinfl 
ma Mtuittien bat one degree abietre the >exectti> 
tioner j • and w an' office nearlf tof tbr sasM ^qnai 
Iky. It is tiot im aatilre^ that siiuated-^aa^id 
King of the Fretieh noa^ i«, he csai ttsipeGi Idm^ 
self/ or ean be inspected v^^y others, f -1 ' " 
^^ View this new exeoutive officer ion: the 4ade«f 
hiir p^ditieal eapaeit}r,as he acts uaddr (the otiMl 
of the Nattonai Assembly. To execute laws k a 
royri officii ; to^ieca«e»oirder9 is not tb be a King. 
Ho#ey«r, a political ^ executive ^ itnagistra^ 
though merely sneh^ is a greats trast^ it is ai 
trust, indeed, that has mucfh depending ttpai| 
its faithful and diligent performane^^ both i« 
the person presiding in it aitd ia 4dl his subpr-i^ 
dinates. Means of performing tfafis <duty oa^t 
to be ^ren- by reguiatioii ; atf d vtispOfttioAs to* 
Wards it oaght <o beinAised by tha^ciroamstaaoss 
atteiidailt an'th^ tniKti'lt ought to beenvuroocd 
^th dignity, aatborityi ^ad coasideration;; and 
it migitt to tead td-gtcryv The office of (poDSfii* 
tlto^ ii^'aii '<»ffiee< of eMRtioii. '^Itis .aot>'fiDm 
imfMfeh^t^ *^^^hn to eBk|Mat the tasks of ^ power. 
What soirt'bf ar pifersbfrift k King to aommand 
ccecutolry serneoi who haa no means whailksoeTef 
Ito reward it ? Not in a pcti'man^t office ; not in 

a grant 
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s gnni of "land ; no, mot in ' a: pension of fiftjr 
poiands a* jeiir^ not in the vainest and? moil 
trinMl title; fo France, the Kit^ is no ni^re <be 
femta in . of 'honour thaokiie is the> {fountain of 
jmticte.' 'All lamurdsi^all distinctions^ ar^ 'W 
other iwnds;. TlHise who- serve ^tbe King can 
keactuatBd by- no. natural nlotiye but fear.; hy 
ai€earof 'every thing ^cept their master* His 
fttnotions of internal coercion; are as. odious as 
tkesa. Which he exercises in thie department of 
jfnstice« If relief is to be given to any muniei^ 
pality^ the Assembly gites it. If troops care ta 
he tent to ;Teduce them to obedience 4o the 
Aoisembljr, the; King is to execute the . ocder ; 
and on livery occasion he is to be spattered over 
with the blood of his people. He has no rntga* 
t^TO; y^ bis name and anthority. is used to 
anforcf everjrharsh decree. Nay, he must concur 
ia» the butchery of those n^ho shall, attempt. pto 
lree.?hiln from-his imprisonment,^ or shew th^ 
slightest attachnuNit to his^ person or to. his anr 
tient authority, t , : , » • r 

.^^ExneuTXTE magistracy ought : to be cont 
sittnted in such a. manner » that those who^ 
eoaipose it 'should betlispo^ed toloveandto 
venerate those whom they sm^ bound to obey. 
A purposed neglect, or^ ivhat is <worse^ aditer^ 
but pelrverse and malignant obedjience, mus^l^ 
the nun of the: wisest counsels. ]n. vain wiU the 
hem attempt to. mnticipate cmt tO; fo^ow :'SUQh 
studied neglects and fraudiddnt ^attentiofi^,. X9 
•' .-^'^ ■ * ■'■ --: .■•'.<:- ^: ^ ■: '. • make 
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make men act sealoiisljis not in the compet^liee 
at lair. Kings, even snch as are tr^ly so- mag^ 
and ought to beat the ft^edom of sufcjectii ihal^ 
are obnoxious to thenr. They may too, withcKi^ 
detogatthg from themselveS) bMr'crteti thea^^ 
tfaority of sndh persons, if ii- promotes thdlr 
serrice/^ ■ .• *. ,. i -^^ ;*.*■.-. . .-.jr 

^ But these Ministers, who-Were-^fchosenbi? 
affairs, not by affcfctions, acted in the tiamlB ofj 
and in trust for^ Kjxgs r arid ndt as their aVdwed,' 
cokistitntional, and osteni^ible masters. 1 think 
it ifhpossiblr that anyKt^c, wheiihe has re-' 
covered his' first tenron^/^ tan cordially infuse 
vivacity and vigour in'^ measures which fa^ 
knows to b^ dictated by those who he ihust lib' 
petsiiaded are in 4he higheisf itfegree ill affeetM 
to 'his person. Will any M inistersi * who serve 
such a King with' but a decent appearanctr-ttf 
respect, cordially obey the orders of thos^'whMtt 
but the other day ih ^ hit» name they had Gom-^* 
mitted to the Bastille ? Will tfeey obey the orders 
of those whom^ whilst they were exercising 
despotic justice vipon them^ they conceited ihey 
were treating with lenity; and fof whom, in a 
prison, th^y thought they Had provided an 
asylnin ^ ' If you expect Btich obedience, amongst 
youf innovations and' r%enerations; you ought 
to mak^ a fevoTntiori in^nature, and to provide a 
new Constitution for tttili hyrmah tnind. Other- 
wfsie your supteme Govtimment cannot bar- 
monit^ With its' executive system. There are 

' - - ' * cases 
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cases in which we cannot take up with liame^ 
and abstractions. You may call half a dozen 
leading individuals^ whom we have reason to fear 
and hate, the Nation. It makes no other dif** 
ierence,than to make us fear and hate them tb€ 
more* If it had been thought justifiable and 
expedient to make such a Revolution by such 
means, and through such persons, as you have 
made yours, it would have been more wise to 
have completed the business of the «5th and 6th of 
October. The i\ew executive officer would then 
owe his situaticm to tbose who are his creators as 
well as his masters ; and he might be bound in 
interest* in the society of crime, and (if in crimes 
there could be virtues) in gratitude^ to serve 
those who had prompted him to a place of great 
* lucre and great sensual indulgence ; and of soi^- 
thing.more, for more he must have received ffoogi. 
those who certainly would not have limited a^ 
a^^andized creature^ as they have done a sub^. 
mitting antagonisljii 
.:>^ A King circumstanced as the present^ if he 
ii^ totally stupified by his misfortunes, so as t^^ 
t^hink it not 4:he necessity, but the premium and 
privilege of life, to eat and sleep, without any 
regard to glory ,^ never can be fit fyt the office. 
If he feek as men coumaonly . feel^ he must be 
sensible, that an office so circumstanced is one 
in which he can obtain no fame or reputation. 
He has no generous interest that can excite hin 
to action. At bes| his conduct will be passive and 

defeosive* 
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nefensive; To inferior people such an office 
might be matter of honour. But to be raised to 
it, and to descend to it^ are different things^ and 
suggest different sentiments. Doe^ he really 
name the Ministers? they will have a sympathy 
with him. Are they forced upon him ? the 
whole business between them and the nominal 
King will be mutual counteraction* In all other 
countries, the office of Ministers, of State is of 
the highest dignity. In France it is full of peril, 
and incapable of glory. Rivals, however, titey 
Will have in their nothingness, whilst shallow 
ambition exists in the world, or the desire of a 
miserable salary is an incentive to short-sight- 
ed avarice. Those competitors of the Ministers 
are enabled by your Constitution to attack them 
in their vital parts, whilst they have not the 
means of repelling their charges in any other 
than the degrading character of culprits. The 
Ministers of State in France are the only persons 
in that country who are incapable of a share in 
the National Councils. What Ministers ! What 
Councils ! What a Nation !— 'But they are re- 
sponsible. It is a poor service that is to be had 
from responsibility. The elevation of mind, to 
be derived from fear, will never make a nation 
glorious. Responsibility prevents crimes. It 
makes all atteno^ts against the law dangerous. 
But for a principle of active and zealous service, 
none but ideots could think of it. Is the con- 
duct of a war to be trusted to a man who may 
VOL. III. . G al)hor 
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abhor its principle ; whd, in ^very st^p he may 
take to render it fiuceessful, c6nfirni& the power 
of those by wh6m he ii^ oppressed ? Will foreign 
States Seriously treat iVith him. who has lio pre- 
togative of peac6 or war? No, not so much as in 
a single vote by himself or his Ministers, or by 
any one whom he can possibly influence. A state 
of contempt is not a state for a Prince : better get 
Hd of him at once/^ 

With regard to the consequences of cl^grading^ 
religion and the church, Mr. Burke is not less 
forcible; but he is less fortunate; for had the 
tie volution been upon ^ise principles in regard 
to establishing a good government, the creation 
of assignat^, and the alienation of church pro- 
perty, would have served as the means to ac- 
complish that end more effectually than any 
others. It is not necessary to prove, in a iPro- 
testant Country, where the experiment of a 
tlergy, without landed property, has long since 
been tried tvith^ success, that we can doubt 
of the advantage that France would have re- 
ceived so far as the teoiporalities of the 
church went ; but as to the degradatiou df « 
Religion itself, nothing could be either ttiotto 
unwise or more wicked* In all other countries, blit 
more particularly in this, when we renounce 
the Church of Bx>me^ it was fo substitute the 
Reformed Protestant Church in its stead, a 
tellgion incompatible with the possession iX 
those great temporalities. But the French had 
no plan of religion ; their plan ivas^ to abolish 

what 
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Wii^t they {lad, and to let every man take his 
pwn wicked way; and the unfortunate noto- 
riety of this experimeat jrenders it totally unne- 
' \pes>ary tp enregister its result. 

Mr. Burka wrote this excellent philippic 
itiefore tke ioth of August, which was brought 
on ty intriguers, who wished to destroy the 
iponstitution ; but as it wa^ necessary to- act on 
public Opinion for that purpose, the public 
I>rat0rs told the mob and the groups, that uni- 
Y^rMl suffi^ag^ was necessary ; that a man, being 
H man, Required no dther qualification to be an 
actiTe citizen^ that is, to have a vote/ ^ In short 
th^ constitution was overturned with general 
Iconsent of the people, on acdount of this very 
contradiction between ^he principle and the 
regulation. 

Certaijily Mr. Fox could not have recollected 
this, when )ie pronounced a high eulogium on 
th^ constitution some years after ; for there is no 
|M>ssibility of reconciliiig the C9ntradiction^ and 
it is equally in^iossible to deny its reality; As 
Ithe consequences were the reign of Robespiere 
ftn4 the universal representation^ it is clear 
enough that to the Constitution of 1789 did the 
fxench owe the miseries that followed its fall. 
And the despotism under which they labour at 
th^ pfj^ejptt day.; that is tp say^ that into whatever 
srror Mr. Burke fell in the form and shape 
Wluch he gave to the miseries that would arise 
jfo>m BQ ill-digested a system, he was perfectly 
jti|;ht when he predicted misery and misfortune. 

G 2 It 
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It is scarcely possible to read this without 
adverting to a Reform in our Parliament, so 
long talked of, and now more than ever insisted 
upon. The Reform of the 10th of August was 
whisit may be termed a radical Reform. Uni* 
versa! suffrage, and equal representation^ were 
then put in practice ; and surely never did any 
combination produce a more wretched^ a more 
miserable^ a more horrible result. The first 
Assembly, of which Mr. Burke speaks severe 
truths^ was composed of Gentlemen, Philoso- 
phers, and men of principle and moderation, 
compared with the Convention. The Legislative 
Assembly, which had been elected according to 
the regulations which Mr. Burke has so justly 
criticised, was much worse than the first As- 
sembly, but much better than the Convention. 
In fine, as the mode of election becan^ nearer 
nvhat those who aim at radical Reform demand, 
the elected Aslsembly became worse; and it 
would be very difficult for the imaginati6n to 
tonceive si body of men acting in a more atro^ 
cious and ruinous way, than did the National 
Assembly chosen in the end of 1702 by univef'* 
i^al suffrage. • 

It is well t6 remafk, that in Reform, on whstt 
|S termed principle, there is No point to stoj^ 
at; for when principle is all, expediency and 
the fitness of things, as well as the lessons of 
l^xperience, go for nothing. It was this system 
that Mr. Burke so much reprobated bcffore th& 

Hmilt 
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msult proved its baneful tendency, and that re? 
suit was such as fully bears him out in all his 
invectives. 

Mr^ Burke saw that the French aimed at 
a Republic ; but he did not see that th^y would 
be as -little satisfied with any possible form thajt 
could be given as with the Constitution of 1789^ 

Mr. Arthur Young shews best the absurdity of 
the French mode of universal suffrage; and our 
Reformers in this country would do wisely ^ if they 
mean well, to read attentively what he says.—* 
They will then see, that Reform, once begun, 
will become radical whether Reformers will 01^ 
not. 

In discussing on the finances of France, Mr, 
Burke is less happy and less just^ though the 
subject was by no means intricate ; but then it is 
right to add, that Mr. Mackintosh, and his other 
o{)ponlnts, were equally in error. 

Mr. Burke saw nothing but plunder^ robbery, 
and oppression. — ^Th^others saw burthens light* 
ened and the Fiscal Department improved, when 
the simple fact was merely this, that, so long as the 
assignats served the purpose of the revenue, there 
was a complete cessation of what ought properly 
to be termed the Financial System. By the assig- 
nats the Assembly brought over the army and the 
mob ; by the assignats they coined the lands of 
the churchy and the estates of those whom they 
had forced to emigrate^ into money and trans- 
ferred them to the jobbers, contractors, money 

brokers. 
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brokers^ ^ndnew men, whom the Rer6luti6n haft 
enriched. 

The freedom from taxation was only a lempdt 
rary relief, as a small legacy may relieve a la- 
bouring men I'rpm a few weeks' toiL The Revo^ 
lution could never have be^n effected as it wto 
without the assignats ; m\d it was evident t6 all 
thinking men, that when they could no. longer 
supply the place of moiiey, the burthens of the 
people would return with double weight. 

When the assignats. were first cf^eated, it wais 
on the pretence of paying the ci;^itors of thi© 
State, by ffeizing on tbe landf^ of the church.^-** 
This^ Mr. Burke says, w^s unjust; this Ml^* 
Mackintosh vidicates: but the Revolutionists, 
have saved us now the trouble of discussing that 
question, for the creditors of the State were nevet 
paid, and the assignats were employed to m>lace^ 
for a time, the taxes that disorder had lib^ishedj^ 
and to enable the leaders of Revolution to carry 
On their projc<jts;. • ^ 

Before the King and Royal tamily were fotde^ 
to reside in Paris, the distresil for money was 
i^xtrcmely great. The Revolution was nearl^r a| 
a stand ; but, when the Sovereign became a priw 
$6ner^ the Assefnbly ruled the mob, serving some-- 
times as a tipstaff, and not unfrequently acting i6 
a master; then the assiguats were decried^ and, 
like a brook that had nearly become dry, after 
the bursting of a watefr-spout in its vicinity, the 

Revolutionii^ft 
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Reroluttonists rolled in wealth of every species*, 
, which they squandered in every possible way. 

Mr. Burke's book gave ifise to all those that 
were written on the other side of the question, and 
he is a memorable example of the injury done to 
a cause by espousing it too warmly, and carry- 
jing ponclusions farther than they ought fairly 
to go. The constant invectives of Mr. Burke 
fatgainst the revolutionary men, before the period 
yyhen their turpitude was known and proved, 
stamped his book with the character of passion 
^nd illiberality, and that stamp never will be 
jefiaced, though had the same remarks come 
later, in point of time, his mqst formidable 
antagonist, Mr. Mackintosk* would, most pro- 
Jiably, either have remained silient» or asjsi^ted 
him in his work. 

. To an overstrained and premature abuse of 
the Revolutionists Mr. Burke added a vindication 
of all that existed in the antient order 6f things, 
in which there was much to condemn. Now 
this manner of treating a subject will never 
meet with the cpuntenance of the wise, or make 

. * In November 1789, before the creation of assignats, 
iMfe' Count de Mirabeau was actually refused credit for a 
dinner of 18 Uvres by the Traiteur, after the victuals had 
hoea brought to the Hotd Garni, where he lodged. — ^The 
l^uests collected the money, and paid for the dinner. This 
was just before the assignats were created. In March foUoifr 
jng he had agents io purchase books, pictures, and gems^ 
9t public sale?. He bought in bis father's noble library at 
the rate of 50,000 sterling. 

converts 
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converts of the moderate; and it had, just as* 
might be expected^ a contrary effect. 

The end of the matter proved, that the errors 
Mr. Burke forsaw weje wisely forseen ; but they 
were neither wisely nor even decorously pro- 
claimed. It could only be in making great aK 
lowances for the imperfection of human nature 
that the former Government of France could be 
defended ; and certainly if great allowances were 
to be made on that side, much ought also to be 
allowed, to a people who, though imprudient, 
unsuccessful, and criminal, were struggling 
under wrong auspices for a good cause. Mrl 
Burke had great merit in being the first to dis- 
cover the fundamental errors into which the 
French fell; but he expressed himself wSth more 
than becoming violence; and set nothing down 
to error, but all to bad intention : neither did 
he make allowance for the greatest causiT of all 
the misfortune, namely, the necessity of acting 
according to circumstances. — The French na- 
tion being once disorganized, and every indi-. 
vidual brought to act as a public man, the Revo* 
lution became like an impetuous torrent sweep- 
ing all before it ; or, like a great crowd of people 
when frightened with some great and sudden 
danger, when the efforts oi individuals to save 
themselves occasion much disaster without ba4 
intention. 
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\V ITH much acuteness, this Writer defends 
what Mr« Burke had attacked without due mo- 
deration ; but^ if the one was premature in his a- 
buse^ the other was not less so in his defence. Had 
Mr. Mackintosh defended the Revolution in the 
groas— had he gone no farther than to defend the 
object in view, without defending the means 
lised to obtain it — he would still have had rea- 
son to defend his own work ; but, unfortu* 
nately, where Mr. Burke saw nothing but follj 
and criminality, his opponent saw nothing but 
virtue struggling with cori'uption for a glorious 
end. With respect to recent historical facts these 
Writ^ were, both of them, badly informed, but 
both gave implicit credit to their version of Re- 
volutionary History. The following is an exam- 
ple of gross error : — 

^^ But the general system of the Government 
formed a suspicious and tremendous contrast 
#ith this applauded concession. New hordes of 
foreign mercenaries were summoned to the block- 
ade of Paris and Versailles, from the remotest 
provinces; an immense train of artillery was 
disposed in all the avenues of these cities ; and 
seventy thousand men already invested the Le- 
gislature and capital of France, when the last 

blow 
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]blow was hazarded against the public hopes, by 
the ignominious banishment of Mi. i\eckar« 
France was on the brink of civil war. The Pro- 
vinces were ready to march immense bodies to 
the rescue of their Representatives. The Cour- 
tiers and their Minions, Princes an4 Princebseii, 
male and female favourites^ crowded to the camps 
wi|^h which they had invested Versailles, and sti- 
mulated the ferocious cruelty of their mercena- 
ries, by caresses, by largesses, and by promises. 
Mean time the people. of Paris revolted, the 
French soldiery felt that th^y were Citizei^, an4 
the fabric of despotism fjbll to the ground. 

^^ These soldiers, whom posterity wiU cel^;* 
brate for patriotic ^lerqism, are stigmatized 
by Mr. Burke as ^ base hireling desertar^^^ who 
iBold their King for an increase of pay . Thijs po- 
rtion he every where $^s«rt$ or insinuates; but 
nothing seems more false. The exchequer of a 
faction might have been equal to the corruption 
of the guards. The activity of intrigue migb^ 
have seduced by promise the trpops cantoned ha 
the neighbourhood of the capital, B^t what po« 
licy or fortune could pervade, by<*their agents or 
donatives, an army of ldO,000 men, dispersodl 
over so great a Monarchy as France ? Nothing 
but sympathy, with the national spirit.^ could 
have produced their noble disobedience. 

'^ The pretended seduction of t)ie Frencii 
troops by the promise of the increased pay, is in 
every view contradicted by facts. This increase 

of 
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of pay did not originate in the Assembly. It 
^as Hot th0refore Uny part of their policy — it 
was prescribed to them by the instructions of 
theit constituents^ before the meeting of the 
States. It could not therefore be the project of 
isiny c|8ibal of demagogues to seduce the army ; it 
was the d^isi^^ ^md unamiiious voice of the na«- 
tion ; and, if their was any conspiracy, it must 
liave been that of the people. What had the de- 
magogues t(^ offer ? The soldiery knew that, the 
Staffs must, in obedience to their instructions* 
increase |;heir pay. An increase of pay, there** 
fore, was no temptation to sell their King, for of 
4hat they felt tkemselves already secure, as the 
i^ational voice had prescribed it. It was in &LCt 
a necessary part of the sytem which was to raise 
-the army to a body of respectable citizens, from 
fL gang of mendicant ruffians. 

" The devotion of the Nobility of France to 

fkie Monarch was inspired equally, by their senli^ 

ments, their interests, and their habits. ^ Tke 

feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty,^ so long the 

prevailing passion of Europe, was still nourished 

4n their bosoms by the military sentiments from 

wSiich it first arose. The majority of themhadstiU 

iio profession but war, no hope but in royal favour. 

The youthful ^nd indigent filled the camps ; the 

.more opulent and mature partook the spendoor 

and bounty of the Court: but they were equally 

dependants on the Crown. 1 o the plenitude of 

4he royal power were attached those immense asd 

magnificent 
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magnificent privileges, which divided France into 
distinct nations ; which exhibited a nobility mo- 
nopolizing the rewards and offices of the State, 
and a people degraded to political helotisni. Men 
do not cordially resign such privileges, nor 
quickly , dismiss the sentiments which they have 
inspired. The ostentatious sacrifice of pecuniary 
exemptions in a moment of general fermentation 
is a wretched criterion of their genuine feelings. 
They affected to bestow as a gift what they would 
have been speedily compelled to' abandon as an 
usurpation ; and they hoped by the sacrihce of a 
part to purchase security for the rest. 

" The suppression of Nobility has, been in 
England most absurdly confounded with the pro- 
hibition of titles. The union of the orders in one 
Assembly was the first step towards the destruc- 
tion of a Legislative Nobility, The abolition of 
their Feudal Rights, in the memorable session of 
' the 4th of August, 1769, may be regarded as the 
second. They retained after these measures no 

distinction but what was purely nominal ; and it 
remained to be determined what place they were 
to occupy in the new constitution. That ques- 
tion was decided by a decree of the 22d of De- 
cember^ in the same year, which enacted, that the 
Electoral Asjsemblies were to be composed with- 
out any regard to rank, and that Citizens of all 
orders were to vote in them indiscriminately. 

^* Hithe|to all had passed unnoticed ;* but no 
sooner did the Assembly, faithful to their prin- 
ciples 
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eiples, proceed to extirpate the external signs of 
ranks, which they no longer tolerated^ than all 
Europe resounded with clamours against their 
Utopian and levelling madness. The incf edible* 
Decree of the 19th of June, 1790, for the sup- 
pression of titles, is the object of all these in- 
vectives ; yet without that measure the Assembly 
would certainly hare been guilty of the grossest 
inconsistency and absurdity. An untitled No- 
bility, forming a Member of the State, had been* 
exemplified in some commonwealths of anti* 
quity. Such were the patricians in Rome. But^ 
titled Nobility, without legal privileges, or^oli* 
tical existence^ would have been a monster new 
in the annals of legislative absurdity. The power 
was possessed without the bauble by the tloman 
aristocracy. The bauble would have been re^ 
verenced, while the power was trampled on, if 
titles had been spared in France. A titled No- 
bility is the most undisputed progeny of feudal 
barbarism. Titles had in all nations denoted 
offices r it was reserved for Gothic Europe to 
attach them to rank^ : yet this conduct of our 
remote ancestors admits explanation, for with 
them offices were hereditary, and hence the titles 
denoting them became hereditary too. But we, who 
have rejected hereditary office, retain an usuage 
to which it gave rise, and which it alone could 
justify. 

** So egregiously is this recent origin of titled 
Nobility misconceived^ that it has been even pre- 

* So called by M. Caloime. 

tended 
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tended to be necessary tti tbe order and existehcii 
of society. A titled Nobility was equally un* 
known to the splendid monarchies of Asia; and 
to the 'manly simplicity of the antient common* 
wealths. It arose from the peculiar circumstances 
of modern Europe; and yet its necessity i# now 
erected on the basis of universal experience, a< 
if these other renowned and polished States wer« 
iBffaced from the records of history, and banished 
from the society of nations 4 ^ Nobility is th^ 
Corinthian capital of polished States.' The 
august fabric of society i;i deft>rmed and en* 
cumbered by such Gothic ornaments. Thit 
massy Doric that sustains it is Labour ; and the 
splendid variety of arts and talents that solacH! 
and embellish life^ form the decorations of its 
Corinthian and Ionic capitals. 

*^ Other motives besides the extirpation of iBu« 
dality disposed the French Legislature to the 
suppression of titles. To give stability to a po^ 
pular government) a democratic character mlisi 
be formed, and democratic sentiments inspired^ 
The sentiment of Equality, which titular dis^ 
tiactioni^ have, pethaps, m6re than any other 
cause, extinguished in Europe, and without which 
democratic forms are impotent and short-lived^ 
was to be revived : a free Government vt^as to be 
established, by cai^rying the ispirit of Equality 
and FreedoJh into the feelings, the manners, thc| 
most familiar intercourse of men. The badges 
of inequality 5 which were perpetually iiispirin§ 

sentimenta 
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•entimeiits adverse to the spirit of the Goyem-* 
ment, were therefore destroyed: distinctions 
which only served to unfit the Nobility for obe- 
dience, and the people for freedom, to keep alive 
the discontent of the one, and to perpetuate the 
servility of the other ; to deprive the one of the 
moderation that sinks them into Citizens, and to 
rob the other of the spirit that exalts them into 
free men. A single example can alone dispel in« 
veterate prejudices.' Thus thought our ances* 
tors at the Revolution, when they deviated from 
the succession to destroy the prejudice of its 
sanctity. Thus also did the Legislators of 
France feel, when, by the abolition of titles, they 
gave a mortal blow to the slavish prejudices 
which unfitted their country for Freedom. \It 
proceeded on the principle that the security of a 
revolution of Government can only arise from a 
revolution of character. 

**' To these reasonings it has been opposed, that 
hereditary distinctions are the moral treasure of a 
State, by which it excites and rewards public 
virtue^ and public service, which, VFithout na^ 
tional injury or burden, operates with resistless 
ibrceon generous minds. To this I answer, that 
of personal distinctions this description is most 
true, but that this moral treasury of honour is 
in fact impoverished by the improvident profusion 
that has made them hereditary. Personal dis- 
tinctions then every wise State will cherish as its 
sarast and noblest resource ; but of hereditary 

title, 
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title, at least in the cireUHnstances of France^ ^ tk^ 
iibQlition seems to have been just and politic. 

** A slender reform amuses and lulls the people; 
tlie popular enthusiasm subsides, and the mo- 
ment of effectual reform is irretrievably lost. No 
important political improyement was ever ob« 
tained in a period of tranquillitj. The corrupt 
interest of the governors is so strong, and the cry 
of the people so feeble, that it were vain to ex-^ 
pect it. If the effervescence of the pppular mind 
is suffered to pass away without effect, it would 
be absurd to expect from languor what enthu- 
siasm has not obtained. If radical reform is not^ 
at such a moment, procured, all partial changes 
are evaded, and defeated in the tranquillity which 
succeeds "1;. The gradual reform that arises from 
the presiding principle exhibited in the specious 
theory of Mr. Burke, is belied by the experience of 
all ages. Whatever excellence, whatever freedom, 
is discoverable in Governments, has been infused 
into them by the shock of a Revolution^ and 
their subsequent progress lias been only the ac* 

* I have been grossly misunderstood by those who have 
supposed this qualification an assumed or affected reserve. 
I believe the principle only as qualifiedby the drcunistanccs 
of different nations. 

t ** Ignonvt-on que c'est en attaquant, en reversant 
tous les abus k la fois, qu'on peut esp^rer de s'en voir de» 
livr^ sans retour — que les reformes lentes et partielles ont 
toujours fine par ne rien reformer : enfin que Tabus que Ton 
conserve devient I'appui d; bient6t le restaurateur de tous 
ceux qu'on croioit avoir detruits ?" — Addresse aux Francou 
VEvique d'Autun—\ 1 Fewier 1790. 

cumulatioa 
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cuiUQlatioD of abuse. It ib hence that the most 
enlightened politicians have recognized the ne- 
cessity oi freqtuntly recalling govemmenU to their 
first principles ; a truth equally suggested to the 
penetrating intellect of Machiavel, by his ex- 
perience of the Florentine democracy^ and by 
his research into the history of antient common- 
wealths. Whatever is good ought to be pur- 
sued the moment it is attainable. The public 
voice, irresistible in a period of convulsion, is 
contemned with impunity^ when dictated by 
that lethargy into which nations are lulled by 
the tranquil course of their ordinary affairs. The 
mrdour of reform languishes in unsupported te- 
diousness^ It perishes in an impotent struggle with 
adversaries who receive new strength rfrom the 
progress of the day. No hope of great political 
improvement (let us repeat it) i^ to be entertained 
from tranquillity, for its natural operation is 
to strengthen all those who are interested in 
perpetuating abuse. The National Assembly 
seized the moment of eradicating the corruptions 
and abuses which afflicted their country. Their 
reform was total, that it might be commensurate 
with the evil, and no part of it was delayed, be- 
cause to spare an abuse at such a period was to 
consecrate it ; because the enthusiasm which cai^-it 
ries nations to such enterprizes is short-lived, and 
the opportunity of reform, if once neglected, 
might be irrevocably fled. 

i?0L. III. H ** But 
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*^ But let US ascend to more general prindiples^ 
and hazard bolder opinions. Let us grant that 
the state of France was not so desperately incor- 
rigible. Let us suppose that changes far more 
gentle, innovations far less extensive^ would hare 
remedied the grosser evils of her Government^and 
place it almost on a level with free and celebrat- 
ed constitutions. These concessions, though too 
large for truth, will not convict the Assembly. 
By what principle of reason, or of justice, 
were they precluded from aspiring to give 
France a Government less imperfect, than acci^ 
dent had formed in other States ? — Who will be 
hardy enough to assert, that a better Constitu* 
tion is not attainable than any which has- 
hitherto Appeared? Is the limit of human wis^ 
dom to be estimated in the science of politics 
alone, by the extent of its present attainments P 
Is the most sublime and dilSicult of all arts^ the 
improvement of the social order, the alleviation 
of the miseries of the civil condition of man, to^ 
be alone stationary, amid the rapid progress of 
every other art, liberal and vulgar, to perfec- 
tion ? Where would be- the atrocious guilt of a 
grand experiment, to ascertain the portion of 
freedom and happiness that can be created by 
ik>litical institutions ? 

*' Legislators are under no obligation to retain 
a Constitution^ because it has been found * toler^ 
ably to answer the common purposes of Govern- 
ment/ 
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Meat.' It is absurd to expect^ but it is not ftbsurd 
to pursue, perfection. It is abiiurd to acquiespe ia 
«vils, of which the remedy is obvious^ because 
they are less grievous than those which are. en- 
dured by others. To suppose the social order 
is not capable of improvement from the progress 
"of human understanding, is to betray the incon*, 
distent absurdity of an arrogant confidence in our 
attainment, and an abject distrust of our powers. 
If indeed the sum of evil produced by political 
institutions, even in the least imperfect Govern* 
flBients, were small, there might foe some pretence 
for this dread of innovation, this horror at re« 
medy, which has raised such a clamour oter 
Europe : but, on the contrary, in an tstimate 
of the sources of human misery, after granting 
that one portion is to be attributed to disease^ 
and another to private vices^ it taight perhaps be 
ibund that a ikird equal part arose from the op* 
pressions and corruptions of GoTernment, dis* 
guised under various forms. All the Govern* 
ments that now exist in the world (except the 
United State* of America) have been fortui- 
tously formed. They are the produce of chance, 
not the work of art. They have bam altered, 
impair^, improved, and destroyed, by acci- > 
dental eireumstances, beyond the foresight or 
controol of wisdom. Thdir parts, thrown up 
against present emergeneiis^ formed no sys- 
tematic whole. It was certainly not to have 

H 2 been 
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been presumed, that these fortuitous Governments 
should have surpassed the works of intellect^ 
and precluded all nearer approaches to pe^rfec- 
tion. Their origin without doubt furnishpd 
a strong presumption of an opposite nature. It 
might teach us to expect in them many discord* 
ant principles^ many jarring forms, much un*- 
mixed e?il, and much imperfect good; many 
institutions which, had long survived their mo-> 
tive, and many of which reason had. never been 
the author, nor utility the object. Experience, 
even in t/ie best of these GovermnentSy accords with 
such expectations^ , 

^^ A Government of art, the work of legislatif e 
intellect, reared on the immutable basis of natural 
right and general happiness, which should ,coixi«> 
bine the excellencies and exclude the defects of 
the various Coni^tutions which chance had iscat* 
tered over the world, instead of being precluded 
hj the perfection of any of those forms, was loud* 
ly demanded by the ii\justice and. absurdity.of 
them all. It was time that men. should learn, to 
tolerate nothing antient that reastn'does not re- 
spect, and to shrink from nd noyelty .to which 
reason m^jr conducjt. It was time that the bumiui 
powers^ so. long occupied by subordiuate olgeQts, 
and infenor arts, . should , mark^ the commence* 
ment of a new sera in history, ,by giving: birth. tQ 
the art of. improving (government, . and inc^reas^ 
ing the civil happiness of ms^o^ It Was time^M k 

kas 
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haabeen wi)selj and eloquently said, that Legisla- 
to^rs, instead of that narrow and dai^tardly coa^tr 
mg^ whieh never ventures to lose sight of usage 
and precedent, should, guided by the polarity of 
reason, hazard a bolder navigations and discover, 
in unexplored regions, the treasure of public 
felicity/' 

Such assertions are now so completely ex- 
ploded, that it would be absurd to combat thern^ 
—Oh ! what rivers of blood they have cost before 
they were exploded ! 

Mr. Mackintosh forgets his usualoorrect mode 
of reasoning here, for, though often misinformed^ 
he seldom commits such mistakes. — Mr. Burke 
had expressly accused the French of not combin- 
ing the excellencies and excluding the 4^fects \ 
and had they only deviated where they found it 
necessary, they would i^ot hav^erred as they did ; 
Ibut, on (he contrary, they spurned at ex- 
ample, and with them novelty^ if not the gres^test: 
merits w^ at le^st in4ispensable to the ^ttaifi- 
ment ofapprobation.~*ln this we he^r the sum. of 
all that Mr. Mackintosh said, or, indeed, all that 
the defenders' of the Revolution could say. They 
could only defend the French on the principle 
ppon which the French acted, namely, that of 
^^i^S guided by the poxaritt of reason, instea4 
of the narrow and dastardly coasting which never 
vtotures to lose sight of usage and precedent. 
— ^The regions of public felicity, that country of 
Eldarado, is, however, still unexplored ; and the 
' qeedle 
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needle has lost its polarity; or rather FranM 
may be likened to the seaman^ in the Arabian 
Tale, who sailed so near the Pole, that all the 
nails were attracted put of the ship, which tum- 
bled to pieces, and the crew was lost. This In* 
dian allegory, and the Grecian story of Icarus 
with his wings^ have much the appearance o£ 
alluding to the adventures and the tale of 
sotne bold meta of antiquity who quitted the 
coast— who despising tlid lights of experience 
brought on themselves destruction. 

Mr. Mackintosh wrote with the genius and 
enthusiasm of a young mind in a good causiB ; he 
was misinformed and must therefore draw wrongs 
conclusions. The attractions of his style, and 
the felicity of his reasoning powers^ were sub» 
jects qf general admiration when his work inade 
its appearance ; atti although subsequent eyeQli 
produced an extraordinary change of pi^lie 
opinion, y^et an increase of ifears served ai an 
increase of fame to a writer whose first eflforts 
excited the highest expectations. It is no small 
praise that Mr. Burke himfielf became his warm- 
est panegyrist, generously acknowledging that 
Mr. Mapkintosh was not only the most eioqueift^ 
but the moft liberal 'and ttiost ingenious of Ins 
6(yponents, never forgetting the characteristics 
of a scholar and a gentleman. 
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MR, PAINE, 

Of this gentleman so much is known and so 
much has been said, that a bare analysis of him^ 
self and of his work will be sufficient ; for of him^ 
self we must speak as he was from the beginning, 
an adrenturer in the Revolution^ who became the 
English Agent of the Jacobin Club of Paris. 

With respect to the historical part of the 
Work, Paine seems to be better informed than 
most of the others, and certainly he does not 
see the leaders of the Revolvtion qmte so ^ 
Yourably as Mr, Mackintosh. Paine had a scheme 
for erecting an Iron Bridge, and was trying to 
get the French GoTernment to support hia plan, 
when the Revolution broke out. La Fayette, tfa# 
patron of the people from America in France 
received him at his table, and, when the Propa^ 
gand was established, the republican princi'> 
pies of Paine, his necessities, his flaking 
English, but, i^bove all, tbe reputation he had 
fairly obtained for his publication of Common 
Sense, during the Revolution in America, made 
him be chosen as a fit ageAt. Paifte was taei* 
turn and plausible, and at that rime his con- 
duct tolerably correct. He wrote his Rights of 
Man as an Explanatory Commentary on the 
motion made by La Fayette, to whom it was de<* 
dicated. His abuse of General Washingkm af- 
terwards 
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^erwardSj when matters went worse in France, 
evince that he never was moderate or even candid ; 
but he was subtle, and .took advantage very 
naturally of Mr. Burke^ where he laid himself 
open; his great forte lay, not in supporting 
new establishments with ability, but in a coarse, 
popular sort of ridicule, with which he attacked 
those that already existed. 

Any man who was made Agent in Chiefs for 
disseminating Jacobin principles at that time 
must have made a noise in the world, and must 
have had friends and enemies, though his friends 
are all wise enough to conceal that hisprincir . 
pies were not new, but that Wa^ Tyler, Jack 
Straw, and othejr ^democratic heroes, had pro^- 
claimed the same principles long before, though 
not upder such propitious circumstances, or with 
•such support. ^ 4 

The opinions of Paine being, as it were,.:emr 
bodied with the . deimocratic principles of the : 
first leaders of the French Revolution, and h^y- 
iilg : made many proselytes, it is important to 
9ta^e as a positive. fact, that Paine did not owe , 
his : reputation to the merit of his Work, but to 
the circumstance of that Work being a sort of 
Manifesto ,of the French Nation at the moment 
when the lustre of the philanthropic plans was if 
not tarnished by the experience of their imprac- 
ticability. It was resolved in Paris to send over 
Paine to England, to publish his Book, first on 
good paper, an^ then on inferior, and sell the 

copies 



copies as cKeap as possible. This was the rery 
plan by which the philosophers had for many 
years been undermining the Christian religion by 
the distribution of sceptical books amongst the 
lower orders, and therefore, when converts were 
iTiranted in England, the same method was^ adopt- 
ed) and Paipe was chosen oh account of his re- 

i 

putation for the publication of Comipon Sense« 
liis connection with La Fayette, and his known 
batred to monarchy. This plan was publicly 
mentioned in Paris before it was executed, and 
therefore the noise made by the Work, and the 
propagation of the opinions, are not to be attri- 
l>uted to their wisdom or solidity, but to the un« 
iHMcnmon and powerfiil means employed to dis* 
seminate them. 

Mr. Paine^s work is too well known to require 
extracts. As to a review, M^^. Burke and Mr. 
Arthur Young have done much towards that, 
but time and experience have done still more— « 
They have proved that Mr. Paine was nothing 
more than a political charlatan, selling fait 
Orvietan to every passenger at the best price that 
he could obtain. 
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MR. CHRISTIE. 

Tttts Gentleman in historical matters seems to 
be intitled to as little credit as it is possible to 
give to any writer. ** To sum it up/' he asks, 
'^ When did mankind gain sq much at so sm^ll 
a price ?*' — ^It would indeed be difficulty to an« 
dwer this question ; but it oiight to be asked. 
How any man in his senses conceived at that time 
either that the thing was got or the pri<^ 
paid ? 

Mr. Christie was one of the enthusiasts of I^is • 
day, who mistook figures in the clouds for solid 
substances ; and he would not have been named, 
had It not been that even he had his admirers, 
to shew that nothing was too mad or extrava^ 
gant at one period. 
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ANO9r?M0US. 

Tiii« unknown Gkittleman i. not only tru« U 

m historian, but the most moderate man amongst 

the whole ; and thongh far more reaspnabk than 

Mr. Burke, he is a most able assistant to him: 

Spr when Mr. Burke appealed to the fancjr^ this 

uttknown Writer appealed to fact ; and we hava 

not seen, that, in any case he did so unfairly; 

and therefore, inordertojudgeof theothers^ wo 

advise the Reader to peruse all that Mr. Anoiiy« 

^ mous has said, for it will, in many eases, enabla 

kiln to jttdg^ between the other parties. 
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DR. PRIESTLEY, 

From hi« reputation and rank in the literaijr 
w6rld mast be noticed ; and bis attack onf 
Mr. Borice, from tbe peculiar lesson it fc 
calculated to give, bighly deserves notice^ fe> 
it shews how ignorant a man of a1>ilitie$ miqr 
shew himself when he espouses a cause before he 
knows the right of the matter^ and begins to 
plead before inquiring into fsicts. 

Priestley, indeed, seems to have written either 
thibugh thinking contemptuously of Mr. Burke,' 
or wishing to be named as an advocate in the 
cause ; but the letter is below any terms of which 
it can be spoken. 

Dr. Priestley says, ^^ first, that the only diffi-* 
eulty for the Assembly is from the debts^ but 
those originated with the former bad Govern^ 
ment/^ If the good Doctor had exerted the pa« 
tience of an experimental philosopher, he would 
soon have seen, that this difficulty became the 
greatest advantage. The Doctor thought they 
meant to pay those debts, like a friend of his, 
who proclaimed, that he had gold in his crucible 
when it was only dross. 

In attacking Mr. Burke, for saying ^' that the 

French Assembly had nothing of the nature of a 

Senate^^' he says, '^ I do not see that, while they 

- ^ still 
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will Iretain a King, and allow .him to appoint 
certain Ministers of State ! ! !^' 

What, then, does a Senate consist in the King 
and Ministers, who never had a seat or TOte 
at anj deliberation ? Surely the Printer ^has 
made a mistake, Dr. Priestley never could write 
such complete nonsense. 

In some places the Divine speaks what is in«» 
telligible enough, but not much either in the 
style, befiting his character as a scholar or a cler*- 
gyman. Speaking of the emoluments of her 
Clergy — '' Only take away their emoluments, and 
leave . them to act as we Dissenting Ministers 
do. Let them be naturally as quarrelsome as 
dogs, they will be as quiet as lambs, if no bone 
of contention be thrown out amongst them'^— - 
What elegance, what a spirit of religion ! ! ! We 
Itave often heard of Presbyterian eloquence ; but 
if this is a sample of Dissenting eloquence, we wish 
for.no more of it. But the wrath of the Doctor is 
not easily quelled ^' you (says the Doctor to Mr. 
Biirk0|}have made the provision for the poor assa- 
.cred as that for the church. I think that our me- 
thod is not wise ; it takes from man the necessity 
of foresight; the poor laws encourage idleness 
ai)d profligacy.'^ — Indeed, Doctor, your charity 
is on a par with your eloquence* The Doctor, 
however, is serious, and protests that he hopes 
.and believes, that this nation will abandon the 
poor iuad rob the church, and where it be« 
coines necessary for the good of what he calls 

the 
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the State. What indeed he means by State is nt>t 
easj to gue»3. 



M^P 



sm BROOK BOOTHBY, MR. NARES) 
MRS. MACAULEY, DR. PARR, AND 

DR. THOMSON. 

Sir Brook Boothby^ Mr% Nares, Mrs. Macad-* 
ley, and eren Dr* Parr, are far more just and 
cool on the business than Dr. Priestley, who ii 
the only one who has lost his temper so far as to 
forget his character, and the respect he owed to 
himself. 

In laying these different opinions before th^ 
world, we certainly produce nothing new ; but 
the rapidity with which events have succeeded 
is so great, that there must be utility in calling 
to mind the manner in which the Rev^olution 
was viewed at the time ; and this is the mdre im^ 
portant, that though those who admired the 
French Revolution formerly have changed their 
opinions in many things, their change of con* 
duct has not been proportionably great. 

The admiration of the French principles was 
constantly accompanied with a contempt for 
other governments; now though the admiration has 
ceased, that contempt still continues ; and, what 
is still more, the forme)r advocates and admirers 
of the Constitution attribute to its enemies that 
failure of success which they anticipated. 

The 
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The great advantage that is to be reaped ftoili 
this comparative review is, that it s^hews that 
the failure of the Revolution arose, not from the 
efforts of its enemies, but from the vi^rong prin* 
ciple on which it proceeded. That the bold 
mode of proceeding, guided hy theory onlj, and 
despising the lessons of experience, ruined the 
business, in addition to the adoption of princi* 
pies from the boasted Rights of Man, which are 
incompatible with that order and respect for 
laws and institutions that are indispensable in 
every country. 

The Revolution was like a great conflagration ; 

it consumed whatever came within its reach: 

Ik and it is highly important to reflect on this, that 

other nations, not yet ruined, may avoid a similar 

fate by avoiding similar principles. 

The writings of Dr. Parr and Dr. Thomson 
are subsequent to those of Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Mackintosh, and Mr. Paine, and contain some 
most excellent observations and criticisms. 
They were written, however, soon after sind 
previously to the time that fatal experience con<« 
firmed the predictions of Burke, and dissipated 
the illusions of Mackintosh, who with splendid 
abilities, a generous and an ardent mind, had not 
yet attained that species of knowledge which sel<- 
dom arises but from age and experience. The 
young writer adopts opinions with too much ar« 
dour and too little caution : there is no sort of 
doubt mixed with his opinion, and his extraor* 

dinary 
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dinary abilities serve only to make his dettimi* 
stratioQS more eftectiml in deceiving himself. . 

Dr. Parr, without absolutely condemning the 
principles on which the leaders of the Revoln* 
tion acted, with great wisdom questions the pru<^ 
. dence of such a bold style of speculation^ and 
some parts of his criticism, in comparing the 
British with the French constitution^ are truly 
admirable. 

^' Upon the first perusal of Mr. Burke^s book^ 
I felt^ like many other men, its magic force; 
and, like many other men, I was at last deliver- 
ed fropi the ilhisiuns which had > cheated my 
reason,' and borne me onward from admiration 
to assent. But^ though the dazzling spell be^ 
now dissolved, I still remember with pleasured 
the gay and celestial visions^ when my * mind 
in sweet madness was robbed of itself/ I still 
look back^ with a mixture of pity and holy 
awe, to the wizard himself, who, having lately 
broken his wand in a start of phreni^y , has short- 
ened the term of his sorceries ; and of drugs so 
potent to ' bathe the spirits in delight,' I must 
still acknowledge, th^t many were culled from 
the choicest and ^most virtuous plants' of Para- 
dise itself.'' 
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LORD ERSKINE. 

1 H £ following extracts from the abl^ publicatioii* 
ofLordErskine will certainly interest the reader: 
his great reputation at the bar, and his known 
honour and integrity, entitle him at all times 
to attention ; and as he wrote before the Revo- 
lution became a forlorn hope, he speculated verjr 
properly ; but his Lordship is far from going to 
the length that other Writers did, whose enthu- 
siasm led to an unmixed approval, or rather to 
a blind admiration, of every thing that the French 
did, or proposed to do. 

We find^ as we had a right to expect, a great 
desire in Lord Erskine to save his country^ by 
prevailing on its Rulers to adopt the plan With 
respect to France that he thinks most for its. ad- 
vantage ; and he has, as might likewise be expects 
ed, displayed much acuteneiss and. ability in the 
mode he has adopted ; and be it observed, to h\% 
great jMraise) that this work is not written with 
that affectation of philosophy and philanthropy 
that pretends to aim at the good of all mankind^ 
without any particular preference to his own ua-^ 
tion. Lord Erskine endeavoured to serve Eng- 
land) and writes with a truly British heart; 

♦ Lord th^kine^ Pamphlet, ibtituled " Observations on 
the Causes and ConsequeDces of the First War with France^'* 
was published by Debrett in 1796-7, and went through 
forty-eight editions in England. It was translated abo 
into French at P^uris; — in Germsiny, into the German Ian* 

eaage ; and, in our own, in Scotland-^Ireland^ and the 
nited States of America. 

TOL. III. I , leaving 
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leaving to speculative theorists the absurd vant* 
ty of couching the eyes of all mankind, and 
converting the ignorant into philosophers, the vi- 
cious into rulers, upon the idea that • mankind 
are all equal. In page 7 Lord Erskine says: — ^ • 

** Towards the close of the American war, Mr'; 
Pitt (a boy almost), saw the corrupt condition 
of Parliament, from the defect in the represen"- 
t^^tion of the people, with the eyes of a mattire 
statesman ; the eaglets eyes of his father had seen 
ii before him, and the thunder of his eloquence 
had made it trembly. Lord Chatham had de- 
tected and exported the rank corruption of- the 
House of Commons as the sole cause of that fatal' 
quarrel; he left it as a legacy to hisWn to 
avenge and correct it ; and the youthful exertionsr 
of Mr. Pitt were worthy of the delegation!*-^ 
From my acquaintance with him, both before 
and upon his first entrance into public life, I 
have no doubt of his perfect sincerity in the 
cause be than undertook; and the maturity-^ 
his J4idgment, even at that time^ with which '1 
was well acquainted, secures his conduct froiii 
the rashness of unthinking youth. His effbfii 
are in the memory of the/nf hole pubJio, and theiir 
miscarriage at that time are not, in my opinion^ 
to be imputed to him. ' 

^^ Corruption and abuse, always uniform in 
their opposition, opposed to Mr. Pittas prop6M^ 
tions of reforn^ation the identical pbjectionc| 
which, vnder Ms ovm auspices^ they oj^se t0 all 

teformation* now; and Parliament, at that timej^ 

Hk* 
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feke the late Parliament, (for taiotirfes which 1 
leave to every man's own reflection) rejected re- 
formation in all its shapes,-^— Within the walls of 
the House of Commons, the proprietors of bo* 
tolighs expressed their indignation fas they huvt 
^ iately^ and as they would to-morrow J that such a 
preposterous timis should be chosen for altera* 
tion^ however wise or regulated, as the conclu- 
sion of the American war; the empire, they said^ 
had been rent asunder by the fermentation of 
political opinions; that our colonists had be* 
\pom6 republicans; and that if the door werd 
once opened t6' changes, who should preteribd 
their limits ? 

. ^' These arguments triumphed in the Hbuseoi^ 
Commons^ but Mr. Pitt triumphed with the dis«» 
interested part of the nation.-^His reasons for 
^choosing that crisis were convincing and unan-* 
swerable; — The cause of reform was highly po- 
jpular, and men of the greatest rank and fortune 
took the lead in it.-~Irregularities of course were 
iDommittiBd, but the public mind was sound.--* 
Libels on Parliament at that time, 3J^ ;since, were 
Written ; but Mr. Pitt'd werp utiquestionably the 
strongest and the best. — Publie meetings, to 
take the sense of the people tipOn the cdnduct of 
the House of Commons in rcg^tiliig the proposi-* 
tiOif, were universally promoted; but those of 
Mr. Pitt, at the Thatched House Tavern, (as 
might be elLpected from his talents and the in* 
fluence of his supporters) were by much the 
most systematical, and the most alarming to go« 
vemment, 10 - •* Soon 
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** Soon after this period, Mr. Pitt became Prim* 
Minister ; aii object of oversetting ambition for 
a very young person, and indeed, independently 
of that, it is but justice to remark, that what- 
ever disposition he might have had to serve the 
King, and to rule the British Parliamentj accord* 
ing to the liberal principles with which he be- 
gan his public life, his Majesty, without very 
essential changes, could not be so served, lior a 
British Parliament be so conducted. It would 
be unfair, in a publication addressed to the 
world, to pi*esume to trace the insensible changes 
in the mind of this Minister upon the favourite 
object of his youth, the nurse of his fame, and 
his conductor to power; I know enough of the 
corruptions inseparable from the administration 
of a government which must be managed upon 
the principles of our own at present, to be able 
to make many allowances. — It is enough for my 
present purpose, that Mr. Pitt first totally aban- 
doned his ow^n opinions, and afterwards became 
the opposer, and even the persecutor, of all who' 
continued to preserve them. I will not leave it 
to his advocates to remark, that though he had 
indeed abandoned the cause of reform, yet that 
the condition of things was in some respects 
changed when he made his grand attack upon' 
the reformers: that the French Revolution had 
intervened ; that it had caused a great fermenta^ 
tion in the minds of men ; that it appeared to 
have given to the zeal of some British reformers 

^ a tinge 
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a tinge of republic;inism; and that the effects 
and consequences of thaf great event had read 
an awful lesson to the world. — Had Mr. Pitt 
acted with good faith upon these considerations, 
if he really entertained them, I know enough of 
the character of his understanding to believe 
that his conduct would have been different; and 
his original principle, on which he rested the 
whole of his memorable argument for the reform 
of Parliament, confirms me in that belief. Mr. 
Pitt's principle, illustrated by the American 
contest, was, that the holding high the abuses 
of Government had been the foundation of all 
danger and violence to its authority. — He would 
therefore have again brought forward the British 
constitution in its purity, as an antidote to re- 
publican speculations ; confident from his situa-^ 
tion, and from the double hold he would have 
had by it over the nation, that he might have 
given the spirit of reform his own direction, and 
moulded it to his own will. But, unfortunately 
for England, he could not do this without at 

LEAST A TEMPORARY SACRIFICE OF HIS STATION 

AS MINISTER ; Mr. Pitt, therefore, chose to re- 
main in his station upon the only principles in 
which, without reform, it could possibly be 
maintained. 

'^ Having mad^ this election, it is impossible, 
without the grossest injustice^ to deny thstt he 
has conducted himself with masterly skill, and 
with a boldness without example in the hist oiy 

of 
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of th% Minister of any regular Government-** 
The enthusiasm for English reform^ animated ii| 
its zeal from the struggles of the first reformers 
of Fr^nce^ when the Bastile fell, and when th% 
Parliament of Paris opened its doors to the re«t 
presentatives of the nation, began to assmne an 
energy of which wisdom and virtu^^ might have 
taken the safe direction, but which, I admit, at 
the same time, required either to be managed 
by a liberal support from Government, or to be 
checked in its excesses by a. prudent and consti*- 
tutional restraint.-- «The British Minister twjlk 
neither of the^e courses. Too old in office to pat 
his situation to hazard, by supporting the liberal 
principles which bestowed it ; too bold and too 
strongly supported to employ caution in his re^ 
medy; embittered, perhaps, with the reflection^ 
^ of his own defection, and with fhe reproaches 
levelled at him ; he seems to have resolved to cut 
the Gordian knot with a sword. — Alarmed at' 
the contagion of liberty from France, he deters 
mined to cut off all communication between the 
two nations^ and to keep them separated at the 
chance, or rather the certainty, of ^ a general 
war in Europe. 

^^ For this purpose the honest but irregular 
zeal of some societies, instituted for the reform 
of Parliament, furnished a seasonable but a ci)n- 
tempUble pretext ; they had sent congratulations 
to the French government when it had ceased td 
be mQnareliial : Ip their correspondencies through 

the 
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llie British constitution, they had unfortunateljii 
mixed many ill-timed ajid extravagant ^ncomi*^ 
iimsspon the Revelation etf^ Franee^ whilst its 
practice, for 'the time, had Jbmkea loose from the' 
principle 'Wbieh deserved them;. aiid,:iiF their 
just indignation towards the eohfederacies^>.tben^ 
firming in Europe^ they wrotie inany' severe 
fiEtrictures against their-^ monarchical establish^) 
ments^' from wfaick the mixed principles of ourJ 
own Government >^ere not distinctly or pru^'t 
dently separatedr>-They wrote, besides, as^^n in^l 
citement to dEhe.Refbrm of Parliament, many bit>>; 
ter obsef vatioQs upob the. defective; coa^titutiQni> 
and the co<i£tequent corruptioBS; of ,^e IIqiis^'O!^ 
Commonis;' some of which, ak)0oi;(jiingt<):tt^j]a#^ 
theory of the law,*wei?e unquQstiotiHbl^ l|}}i:fis#_ ~T 
' *^ TJ^ese ifj-egularitji^s and- excesses /^^re,,(fcM^ 
a considerable lepgtli ^f t|{ne, wholly pverlooliodf 
**^ gaveminent — Mr. Paine's work had been e^i:^ 
tensively an4 indM^triously circulated, thro^gh'^r 
out England and ^ptland;-^he .pub^catioK|s^i> 
which above . a year afterwards became, th^ 
subject of the state trials, bad been printed jij^ 
every newspaper, and sold without question .91:^ 
interruption in every shop in the kingdom; whe^T 
a circumstance took place, not calc^ulat^d^ ^^one 
woald . imagine, to have occasioned any.addi-^ 
tional al^m to the country, but which (mixed, 
with the effects on the public from Mr. Burke^s 
first celebrated! publipat^on qn the Fr^nqh Rev4>.« { 

lutim)) 
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lution), seems to have given rise to the King^ 
^Proclamation^ the first act of Government regard*? 
ing France and her affairs. 

'' A few gentlemen, not above fifty in num«. 
ber^ and consisting principally of persons of rank, 
talents, s^ud character, formed themselves inta 
a society, under the name of ^^ Thb Friends of. 
THE People/^ They had observed with concern^ 
(as they professed in the published motives of 
their association,) the grossly unequal represeur 
tation of the people in the House of Commons ; 
its effects upon the measures of government ; but, 
above all, its apparent tendency to lower tha 
dignity of Parliament, and to deprive it of 
the opinion of the people — Their avowed object 
was, therefore, to bnng the very rati^^, which Mr. 
Pitt had so recently taken the lead in, fairly and 
respectfully before the House of Commons ; in 
hopes, as they declareiJ?* to tranquillize the agi- 
tated part of the 'publicvto restore affection and 
respect for the legislature, so necessary to secure 
submission to its authority ; and, by concentrating 
the views of all reformers to the preservation 
of our invaluable constitution, to prevent that 
fermentation ofpolitical opinion which the French 
Revolution had undoubtedly given rise to, from 
taking a republican direction in Great Britain*. 
Thcvse were not only the professed objects of this 
association, but the truth and good feith of them 

♦ I declare, upon my honour, these were my reasons for 
beccmiing k' memoer of that society. 

received 
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receired afterwards the sanction of judicial au- 
thority, when their proceedingtsi were bi'ought 
"forward by Government in the course of the s(tate 
trials. 

** Nevertheless, on the very day that Mr. Grey, 
at the desire of this small society, gave notice 
of- his intended Motion in the House of Com- 
mons, there was an instantaneous movement 
amongst Ministers, as if a great national conspi- 
racy had been discovered— No act of Govern- 
ment appeared to have been in agitation before 
that period, although the correspondencies before 
alluded to had^ for months, been public and no- 
torious, and there was scarcely an information, 
even for a libel, upon the file of the Court of 
King's Bench — Nevertheless, a council was al- 
most immediately held, and his Majesty was ad* 
vised to issu<^ his Royal Proclamation of the 21st 
of May, 1792, to rouse the vigilance and atten- 
tion of the magistrates throughout the kingdom 
to the vigorous discharge of their duties. If this 
bad been the only object of the Proclamation, 
and if it had been followed up by no other pro- 
ceeding than the suppression of libels, and a co- 
ercive respect for the authorities of Parliament, 
it would have been happy for England ; unfor- 
tunately it seemed to have other objects, which, 
if as a subject of the countiy I have no right to 
candemtij I may at least, with the freedom of his- 
tory, be allowed to lament. 

^' The Proclamation bad anquestionably for its 

object 



object to spread the alarm against French priu*" 
ciples; imd to do iit effectually, all principleft 
were considered as Fjr.engh by his MsyestyV 
Ministers which questioned the infallibility of 
their own Government, or which looked towards 
the least change ija the representation of the peo^ 
pie in: Parliament. If it had issued, howevery 
under the authority of the British Ministry only, 
it probably could not have produced its import-, 
ant and unfortunate effects : — but the Minister, 
before h0 advised the measure, had taken care 
to secure tbe disunion of the Whig party, whicb 
had hitherto fii?mly and uniformly opposed both 
the principles and practice ojf his administrationv 
To this body I gloried to belongs as I still do 
to cling evidn to the weather-beaten pieces of the 
wreck which remains of it — Neither am I ashamed 
<^ the appellation of party, when the phrase i^ 
properly understood; for without parties, ce-^ 
mented by , the union of sound principles, evil . 
men and evil principles cannot . be i^ucces^^! 
fully resisted— 1 fatter myself that the peo-^! 
pie of England will not hastily believe, tha^; 
I. have ever bem actuated in my public conduct, 
by inter^t or ambition. The Whig party, as it 
has been c^led, was insignificant ind^^ed / from ' 
its nuffibers, and weak from the formidable in<* 
iluence of the Crqwu }n the hands of its adve;r'* ' 
ssuieSy.but formidable^ nevertheless, from illus-r 
strious rank, great property, and splendid 
tiilentS; stj||l . morjo^ ^m a9 opinion of public in-* 
tei^tj;, which formed a strong hold upon the 

, * minds 
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minds of thie country — 1 look back with the 
most heartfelt and dispiriting sorrow to the di*" 
visrion of this little phalanx, whose miion opoil 
the principles that first bound them together,' 
in finite of differences of opinion in smiitters, eon- 
cerning which good men maj fairly drflfer, might 
li»^e preserved the peace of the- world, re-ani* 
mated the forms of our owA eonstitution, and 
arerted calamities, the end of which I tremble to 
think of — Reflecting^ however, as I do, upon the 
firailties of human nature, advei*ting to the de^ 
oeptions which may be practised upon it, and 
which men, by insensible degrees, unconscibtisly 
p.racti&re upon themselves ; compelled by eandouif 
to keep iU' view the unexampled crisis of th^ 
French Revolution, the horrors which disfigured 
H, the alarms inseparable from it, but, aborie all, 
the dexterous artifices which it furnished to in- 
flame and to mislead ; I wish to draw a veil over 
the stages which divided statei^mfen and friends, 
at the very moment of all others* when they ought 
to have drawn closer together, and when theii* 
union might have preserved their country— f 
shall, therefore content myself with observing,' 
that, before the King^s Proclamation was issued, 
the support of the Duke of Portland had not 
only probably been secured tait, but the assent 
of some of the most distinguished persons fn the 
Opposition had been well undersi:ood to the 
whole of that system of meslsures which ended 
in the war with France. 

" The 
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^^ The Proclamation^ thus sup ported^ was planted 
as the only genuine banner of lojaltj through- 
out the kingdom; voluntary bodies to strengthen 
the executive power by maintaining prosecutions, 
were every were instituted — Society was rent 
asunder, and the harmony and freedom of Eng- 
lish manners were, for a season, tptally destroyed. 

<^ It was at this period that the seeds of war 
were sown, which ever since we have been unfor- 
tunately reaping. Nothing is more distant from 
my temper, or my purpose, than to fasten the 
charge either of corruption or folly upon all 
who were seized with this alarm, or who even 
contributed to its propagation. Many worthy 
and intelligent persons, superior to common 
weaknesses, and aloof from all meanness, were 
undoubtedly hurried away by its influence. It is 
far more pleasant to me to hope, that many of 
those who were active in spreading the delusion 
were themselves deluded, than to scatter impu- 
tation upon thousands who may be wiser and 
better than myself. The public, in a cooler 
hour, will be prepared to make the proper dis- 
tinctions, and to separate the innocent from the 
guilty. But the effects were not the less mis- 
chievous, whatever might have been the motives; 
and the delusion, however it may be yet dis- 
guised by the causes which produced it, will 
appear in the future history of England as a blot 
in the annals of an enlightened age and of a free 
country," 

In 
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In page 43, he sajs :; — 

" To save the country rushing down this pre^ 
cipice of ruin in the phrenzy of alarm, which 
every nerve of Government had been strained to 
propagate, Mr. Fox, on the i5th of December, 
when the Speaker 6f the House of Commons had 
reported the King's answer to the address of the 
House, and whilst M. Chauvelin was yet in 
England, proposed, ^ That an humble mddress 
should be presented to his Majesty, praying that he 
would he pleased to appoint a Minister to be sent to 
Paris TO treat with the persons exercisixg 

PROVISIONALLY THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 

IN France, touching such points as might be in 
difference between his Majesty and his allies and 
the French nation.^ 

^^ At this time the French Government had 
done no one act which even Ministers them- 
selves considered as a foundation for war; since 
war was not even proposed in the King's speech ; 
but, on the contrary, the correspondence not 
then disclosed to the House, which was going on at 
this very period, continued to express the most 

PACIFIC dispositions. 

*' The proposition was therefore the most im- 
portant in point of matter, and the most critical 
in point of time, ever offered to the considera- 
tton of Parliament, and it was made in a manner 
the most simple and affecting ; afraid of irritat- 
ing where the object was to persuade, and sub- 
dued by the dreadfully impending calamities, 
Mr. Fox put the rein upon that overpowering 

eloquence 
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eloquence which so eminently distinguishes him, 
and in .a very few^ plain, unanswerable sen-* 
tences, beseeched the Hous^ to try the fiffwt oi 
negociation before steps were taken which would 
inevitably bring on hostilities: tb prepare with; 
vigour and firmness for war, but with prudencct 
and gentleness to cultivate peace. ^ - 

/'When this ^proposition was made/ the an-^. 
nexahon op Belgivm^^ now the main (^b^tacM 
to peace, was disavowed by France; and, as shc( 
was a suitor to us besides for our mediation witfat 
the Emperor, it is easy to see how sufe the toad 
was to its return to its former Government* Th6 
security of Holland, whilst she preserved her 
neutrality, was professed, and in a manner goa* 
ranteed— The antient limits of France were pro^. 
posed as her dominion, and implicit respect was 
manifested to the independence and co0stitu^ 
tions of other nations — ^Yet so irresistible was th6 
force of delusion and infatuation, that Mr« Fox^t 
proposition^ though its object was to secured 
every thing whilst it conceded nothing, and 
though it came from a person long the favouritef 
and with all its leanings still the favourite^ of thU 
House of Commons, yet it was received amidst 
almost universal bursts of disapprobation^ 
scarcely indeed with the observances of ParHa- 
mentary decorum^ Some persons long attached* 
to this great man, by friendship as W4^U af^ 
opinion, seemed to forget their reverence for hiSr 

talents and integrity; and one went the length • 

• tit 
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of lamenting even hh former political attachment ' 

to him. 

*^ For having made this proposition I wUl not 
vindicate Mr. Fox; his own eloquent and.ma&. 
terly vindication of it, his predictions^ ±00 fy,^ 
tally accomplished, and. the groans of a suffering 
wor Id y bear awful testimony for him. < 

/^ At the time this motion was made, the cor*- 
rc^pondence between Lord GrenFilie and Mi 
Chauvelia being fttill kept back from Ae ilttuiu 
ipf Commons, Mr « Fox himself did not know the 
additional foundations he had for his proposi« 
tion ; it rested upon his own wise forecast j^t 4ike 
time he made it; but, in a few days afterwards, 
the whole details were communicated by a mes* 
sage from the King*, ^nd the late House of 
Commons found in , the submissive propositions 
of France (which they did not know of when thejf 
refused negociatingj an additional justification 
for the war. They thanked his Majesty for his 
gracious commui^ication, and pledged their Uvea 
and fortunes to support hostilities; 

^^It is impossible not to pause hete^ for a mo* 
ment3 to contemplate the probable, consequences,: 
if we had amended to the counsels of this exalted 
and disinterested statesman at that critical and' 
momentous period. 

/^The regular Governments of Europe^ as tfi 
tbey were one pow^, surrounded Great firitaitif 
^iih unbroken forca ja^d ;re$oiirces; a confede-i 

* See the King's Mcssagt tb tfie Efods^ of 'Commons, 
Japuary 89, ,1798. . . .........].'? 
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racy which would have been infinitely tnott 
awful and commanding, if the principle45 of its 
union had only been common security. Had 
Great Britain, the first amongst the nations, and 
enjoying herself a free constitution, accepted the 
offer of being the arbitress of the repose of £u-» 
rope, with what a commanding voice might she 
have spoken to France whilst her factions were 
tearing one another to pieces, and her Govern^ 
meht could scarcely support itself during peace! 
^'If, instead of inciting and encouraging the 
Princes of Europe to invade France, for the pur-* 
pose of dissolving her establishments, we had be-' 
come her security against their invasions, whilst 
her Revolution should be confined to her own 
limits and subjects, it is not possible to believe 
upon any reasoning from human life or experi-< 
ence, that Europe could have now been in itsr 
present condition. But if, instead of this passive 
and merely preventive influence, Great Britain,- 
in the true spirit and in the full ripeness of civil 
wisdom, had felt a just and generous compassion 
for the sufTeiings of the French people ; if, see- 
ing them thirsting for liberty, but ignoi^ant of 
the thousand difficulties which attend its esta-^ 
blishment, she had taken a friendly, yet a com^^ 
manding part ; if, not contenting herself with a* 
cold acknowledgment of the King of the French^ 
by the insidious forps of an embassy, she ha<f* 
become the faithful, but at the same time thef 
cautious protector of the first revolution ;' if she 
had put the rein upon Europe to prevent its in^ 

terference 
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terference, instead of coiintenancing the con- 
federacy of its p6wers against it, the unhappy 
Louis might now have been reigning, according 
to his oath^ over a free people; the horrors of 
succeeding Revtiliitions might have been averted, 
and much of tha:t rival jealousy, the scourge of 
both nd,tions for so many cent uries^ might, with- 
out affecting the happy balances of our mixed 
^constitution^ have been gradually and happily 
exting^iisfaed. 

' * The powers th^t then exilsted in France, 
however insincere, or however unsettled in their 
nuthority, having proffered the continuance of 
|>eace, and having asked our mediation with the 
Emperor, upon the renunciation of conquest and 
aggrandizement, and upon the disavowal of in- 
terference with the Governments of other couu- 

« 

tries, WE should have taken them at their 
WORDS.-^The possible insincerity of the offer, 
<Dr the weakness of perhaps an expiring faction 
to givo it efficacy, would have only added to 
the predominancy of Great Britain. — ^The mag- 
tianimous and bBneficent conduct of a powerful 
nation, possessing a free government, admitting 
the right of another nation to be free, offering 
its countenance tx^ rational freedom, lamenting 
the departure from its true principles, and de- 
manding only security against its influence to 
disturb herself, would have been irres^istible in 
its effects. — Amidst the ^tyrannies of quick suc- 
ceeding factions, the united force of this country 
VOL. in. K and 
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and her allies exerted upon such a sound prin« 
ciple^ and thrown into the scale of any party in 
France that might have been willing to preserve 
the peace, would have given to that party an 
overruling ascendancy* This i^ so true, that we 
know the share which even Brissot had in the 
commencement of hostilities, amidst all the pro^^ 
vocations to them, was the principal cause of hui 
destruction, and the root of Robespierre's popu- 
larity, which enabled him to become the tyrant 
of France. — Nothing, indeed^ could, have with-t 

stoo^ in the sentiments of that nation, the 

'i 

striking and salutary contrast between being 
left to the consolidation of her own constitution^ 
without any obstacle but the vices and passions 
of her own subjects, and the wilful provocation 
of the whole civilized world encompassing her 
territories with a force apparently sufBcient to 
crush to pieces her establishment, even if it had 
not been tottering upon its own basis from in-* 
ternal causes. 

'' But supposing the pi^cticability^ or the ef^ 
fects of such a system in Great Britain to be ah 
together false and visionary ; admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that the agitation of the 
French Revolution was too vioieni^ and its prix-* . 
ciples, from the very beginning, too disorgmnix^ 
ing and mischievoua fbr regular govemmettis^ 
vnder any restraints, to have intermeddled widi 
or even acknowledged, n6thing would follo# 
from the admission in fiivour^f the war; becMmf^^ 

a sincere 
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tt nincere yet armed neutrality, on the part of 
Europe, would have been the surest and most ob« 
tious course for dissolving the new Republic, or^ 
at all events^ of recalling it the soonest to some 
social order of things^ 

^"France was at that timc^ (according to the 
iBiuthors of the war) torn to pieces by the most 
furious and nearly balanced factions, which 
made her Government a mere phantom^ compe- 
tent only to evil, and incapable of good. Be it 
»o— For that very reason we should have observed 
the most perfect, and even the most soothing 
neutrality. — Heterogeneous bodies, having no 
|>rincipl^ of union capable of constituting a sub- 
stance, and whtch, if left to themselves, would 
Mparate and disperse, may be bound together 
by external force, and passed through the fur* 
nace till they unite and incorporate. — ^This was 
{Hrecisely the case with France — She was rent 
iasunder by the internal divisions of her own 
people; but cemented again by the conspiracy 
of Kings — Her great leaders were banded against 
each other, not only from the most deadly hatred 
and the lust of dominion, but separated by the 
most extravagant zeal for contradictory theories 
of government, whilst the peot)1e were tossed to 
and fro, the alternate victims of repugnant and 
d€solating changes. In this unexampled crisis^ 
persons, capable upon other occasions of judg- 
ing with accuracy and acuteness, were lookiug 
4^ every mail for the *utter destruction of the 

K 2 French 
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French (JoTernment ; but they had lost the clue 
to the mystery, or rather to the plain principle 
which preserved it : The British Minister wa* 
the guardian angel that hovered over France^ 
and the sole creator of her ominous and porten*^ 
tous strengths — The necessity of resisting by 
combination the external war with which he sur- 
rounded her counteracted the separation aris- 
ing from her internal commotions ^-^It raised up 
a proud, warlike, and superior spirit, at the 
call of national independence, too strong for the 
inferior spirits^ whose enchantments were dis- 
solving her as a nation ; and by the operation of 
thje simplest principles of unalterable and uni- 
versal nature, rather than from any thing pecu- 
liar in the characteristic of Frenchmen, conso- 
lidated her mighty Republic^ and exhibited a 
career of conquest and glory unequalled in the 
annals of mankind • 

^^ In the same manner, the crtiel confiscations 
and judicial murders, which, under the same 
tyrannies^ destroying one another, disgraced the 
earlier periods of the Republican Revolution, 
may be mainly ascribed to the same predpmi- 
nant caCises. If France had been left by other 
nations to the good or evil of her own changes, 
the proscriptions which prevailed for a long sea- 
son could not have existed in the same extent ip^ 
any civilised nation, nor even in a nation of hu^ 
man beings; but the reign of terror (as it was; 
well called) must be always a reign pf bloody 

because 
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because there is no principle of tbe human mind 
-so mean or so merciless as fear. In proportion, 
therefore, as the Government of France was 
shaking by external conspiracies, and trembling 
for its existence, it became of course more sub- 
ject to internal agitation by the revolts of its • 
own subjects. — Had it not tbtrefore been for our 
•unhappy interference. Royalists of the old 
school, and Royalists of the Monarchical Revo- 
lution, bending before the storm of national 
opinion, and seeing no great standard hoist'^d 
for their protection, would have really or seem- 
ingly acquiesced in the new order of things ; they 
would have given little offence or jealousy to the 
State, and, what is far more . important, the 
State itself, unimpelled by the terrors of revolt 
and the expences of war, would not have had 
the same irresistible motives for seizing upon the 
persons and property of its subjects; and thus 
numerous classes of men, possessing dignities 
and property, which have been chased from 
their country, or swept off the face of the earth, 
would have remained within the bosom of 
France, inactive indeed, for the present^ but 
whose silent and progressive influence hereafter, 
might have greatly affected the temper, if not 
the form of the Government, at no very distant 
period. 

This was precisely the case in England upon 
the death of Charles the First : the nobles ancj 
gteit men of the realm submitted to the Pro- 
tectorship ' 
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tectorship of Cromwell, and Europe acquiegced 
in it. Cromwell, therefore, executed his au- 
thority according to the new forms, but without 
any system of proscription. The high* men of 
the former period continued to exist, and with 
all the influences of property, which remained 
with its antient possessors ; the Monarchy might, 
therefore, be said to have been rather in abey* 
ance thaiv abolished; and when the return of 
Charles was planned and executed, every thing 
stood in its place, and conspired to favour his 
Restoration. But if the nations of Europe had 
then unsuccessfully combined to restore Mo-> 
narchy in England, as they have lately to re- 
store it in France, the consequences would have 
been exactly similar. — The Monarchical party 
in England would have undoubtedly flocked to 
the standard: they would have endeavoured by 
force, or, by intrigue, to dissolvfe the Common- 
wealth; those who were taken would have been 
executed ^s traitors; others would have beeA 
driven out of England as emigrants; their great 
estates would have passed into other hands ; a 
title to them would have been made by the new 
Government to those who, as in France, became 
the creditors of the Public during an exhausting 
war ; the whole body of nobility and great land- 
ed proprietors would have perished in England^ 
and Charles the Second could no more have 
landed at Dover than Xouis the Eighteenth 
could ofl*er himself before Calais at this moment* 

" It 
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^^ It may be asked, why the sagacity of that 
arch statesman Cromwell did not foresee the con- 
sequences I have appealed tp ? and the applica- 
tion of my whole argument is concluded, and 
becomes invulnerable by the answer. The an? 
swer is-^H£ could not do it. The powers of 
Europe and his own subjects^ through their in- 
terference, did not furnish him with the occa- 
sion. — Neither, in England^ nor iij France, nor 
in any other country, will men b^sar bloody 
murders, or cruel confiscations, but under the 
pressure of some actual or apparent necessity to 
form the tyrant^s plea.-^This plausible and un- 
fortunate plea was given by confederated Eu- 
rope^ but principally by England, to the tyrants 
of France ; and thus the Republic became not 
only consolidated for the present, but the return 
of such a state of things was inevitably prevent- 
ed, as might have led to a restoration in France 
like that which followed the Commonwealth in 
England. 

*^ In the first stages of the Revolution, the 
French people, like the English in the last cen- 
tury, had no interest in their Government more 
solid, nor more permanent, than the theories 
which had given it birth. — ^The French Republic, 
therefore, like the English Commonwealth, had 
but a precarious and doubtful foundation — But 
how stands it now^ in consequence of our un- 
principled and impolitic interference ? It stands 
upon a rock — It exists no longer from force, but 

from 
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from will — It depends no longer upon opinion, 
but leans upon interest; and not merely upon 
that general interest, which, after a state of 
great agitation, naturally inclines a nation to 
rest, but upon a particular and individual in- 
terest universally spread. — ^The very existence of 
all classes of the people now depends wholly 
upon the power and the continuance of the 
State — There is scarcely a,ny property in France, 
real or personal, which, in the hands of the 
present possessors, has any other foundation. 
There is no antient undisputed possession of 
land, which has ever been a title in most changes 
of human governments: there is no money, 
which may be buried till the storm is overblown 
—On the contrary, the land is almost univer- 
sally held by the public, creditors against the 
former possessors, either under a sale from the 
Government, of as a pledge for money lent to 
it ; and the paper currency of the nation (which 
is its personal estate) may, without loss to the 
proprietors, be torn into a thousand pieces, uu- 
less the Republic continues to be pNi; akd in- 
divisible. 

ff In the very point in difference at this mo- 
ment which stands as a stumbling-block in the 
way of p^ace, the force of this important truth 
may speedily be made manifest. With all the 
influence of the British Minister, he cannot pro* 
bably continue the war for any long season on 
the score of Belgium ; and for this plain reason: 

the 
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the interest which the public ought to take in 
its separation from France * bears no rational 
proportion to the price at which it must be pur- 
chased through war, supposing the event to be 
even certain. — ^The people therefore will speedily 
murmur ; and as Mr. Pitt must either abandon 
Belgium or his situation, it is easy to anticipate 
the election he will make. France, on the other 
hand, will find fewer diflSculties with her sub- 
iects — The wisdom of Ministers has provided 
against it — Belgium, through the necessities of 
war, has been pledged to the public creditor, 
and the surrender of it upon any principal short 
of a necessity which supersedes all choice, would 
be a surrender of the very existence of her Re- 
public. — 1 am not defending France ; I am stat- 
ing her actual situaticTn, her views and her capa- 
cities, and am endeavouring to trace them to 
their original and obvious causes. 

*' But it was a contest, it seems, to save reli- 
gion and its holy altars from profanation and 
annihilation. Of all the pretences by which the 
abused zeal of the people of England has been 
hurried on to a blind support of Ministers, this 
alarm for the Christian religion is the most im- 
pudent and preposterous.^^How it could suc- 
ceed, for a moment, in an enlightened age, and 
with a nation of Christians, will probably be 
considered hereafter as one of thie most remark- 
able events which has distinguished this age of 
wonders. Before this discovery of the present 

Ministers 
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Minii^rs, who bad ever heard of the Chris^ 
tianity of the French court, and its surrounding 
nobles, towards whom the hurricane of revolu* 
tion was principally directed ? Who had ever 
heard of their evangelical characters so as to 
lead to an apprehension that Christianity must 
be extinguished with their extinction? Who that 
ever professed the Christian religion, from the 
times of the apostles to the present moment, ever 
before considered it as a human establishment, 
the work of particular men or nations, subject 
to decline with their changes^ or to perish with 
their falls ? No man ever existed who is more 
alive to every thing connected with the Christian 
faith than the author of these pages^ or more 
unalterably impressed with its truths ; but these 
very impressions deprive me of any share in that 
anxious concern of the cabinet at St. Jameses 
for the preservation of religion, which was going' 
to ruin, it seems^ with the fall of the gross 
superstitions and abominable corruptions of the 
priesthood and monarchy of France. — ^Weakmen, 
not to have remembered^ before they disturbed 
the repose of the world by their pious apprehen- 
sions, that the fabric of Christianity was raised 
in direct opposition to all the powers and esta* 
blishments of the world, and that we have the 
authority of God himself, that all the nations 
of the earth shall be finally gathered together 
imder its shadow— Rash men, not to have re« 
fleeted before they embarked in this crusade of 

desolation. 
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desolation, that however good may be attained 
through evil, in the mysterious system of Divine 
Providence, it is not for man to support that 
religion, which commands peace and good-will 
upon earth, by a deliberate and deep laid system 
of bloodshed, famine and devastation. — I by no 
means intend to inculcate by these observations 
that because Christianity, if it be founded in 
truth, must ultimately prevail overall opposition, 
that therefore Christian nations, or Christian indi- 
viduals, are absolved from their activities in its 
defence, or in its propagation. — In this, as in all 
other human dispensations, the Supreme Being' 
acts by means that are human; and our duties^ 
are only exalted instead of being weakened by 
this awful consideration : but those duties^ whilst 
they serve to quicken our zeal in what is good, can 
in no instance involve us in what is evil— They 
dignify that piety which propagates the gospel 
by Christian charities, but condemn that rash- 
ness which would establish or extend it by 
force. 

" This condemnation, from the very essence of 
Christianity, must fall even upon honest error 
asserting its dominion by the sword: but if the 
condemnation should ever happen to range more 
widely so as to involve ambition, dealings coldly 
in bloody for its own scandalous purposes, under 
the garb of meekness and truth, I dare not ad- 
mit into my mind even an idea of the punish* 
ment which ought to fbllow.-~I would rather 

from 
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from humanity invoke the patience of God and 
man, than invite and direct their vengeance. 

*^ The pretence of a war waged against opi- 
nions to* check, as it was alledged, the contagion 
of their propagation, is equally senseless and ex- 
travagant. — ^The same reason might equally have 
united all nations, in all times, against the pro- 
gressive changes which have conducted them 
from barbarism to light, and from despotism to 
freedom. — ^It ought indissolubly to have com- 
bined the catholic kingdoms to wage eternal 
war^ till the principles of the reformation, lead- 
ing to a new civil establishment, had been aban- 
doned. — ^It should have kept the sword un- 
sheathed until the United Provinces returned to 
the subjection of Spain : until King William's 
title and the establishment of the British Revo- 
lution had given way to the persons and pre- 
rogatives of the Stuarts; and until Washington, 
instead of yielding up the cares of the Republi- 
can empire to a virtuous and free people, in the 
face of an admiring and astonished world, should 
have been dragged as a traitor to the bar of 
the Old Bailey, and his body quartered upOR 
Tower Hill. 

^^ All these changes wer« alike in their turns 
calumniated and reprobated, and fought with 
by the abuses which they disgraced and tramp? 
1^ on. — ^Time has now placed in the shade th^ 
arguments and the deeds by which wisdom and 
valour triumphed: they are there only viewed 

by 
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hj learning and retirement, which enables 
cowardice and follj^ by artifices formerly de-> 
feated, the easier to impose lipon a busy or an 
unthinking world. 

^^ But it is maintained, that independently of 
the general interest of all nations to suppress 
irreligion and anarchy, the existence of the 
French Revolution had a direct and immediate 
bearing on the security of the British Govern'^ 
ment ; that the political principles which of old 
divided the country, and formed a salutary op-« 
position to the crown, had taken an entirely 
new and dangerous direction ; that the first 
principles of our mixed and balanced govern^ 
meni were held up to derision and reproach ; 
that the privileged orders of the state were 
mocked and insulted ; whilst the reign of liberty, 
under a Republican form^ was anticipated with 
enthusiasm by large classes of the people. 

*^ Without at all admitting this )to have been the' 
case in the extent contended for^ and relying, as 
I have already ' done, upon the judgments of our 
solemn tribunals for the refutation of it ; yet, for 
the sake of the argument, assuming it to be true, 
I am again utterly at a loss to discover what is 
gained from the admission by the advocates for 
the wstr.-^Such a disposition in any considerable 
classes of the people might have called for parti- 
cular prudence in government, and it might have 
justified particular exertioi^s of police.— It might, 
in the honest opinion of many, have been a strong 

argument 
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mrguitiimt against yielding to anj reforms at 
that particular moment ; it might have suggested 
some reserves in the communications with France, 
even in times of peace^ during the crisis of 
her political explosion ; and it might have justi^ 
fied vigorous prosecutions^ carried on in the spirit 
and according to the practice of the laws. — ^Bat 
I demand of the returning reason of the country^ 
how the apprehended danger from the contagioh 
of opinions could possibly be aveifted by war^ 
or by the concomitant measures which were an 
inseparable part of the system ? Were the forms 
of our free government likely to be better recon** 
eiled to the minds of alienated suhgects by de* 
priving them of the actual substance of freedomi 
which it is the object of all goveinments to se« 
cure ? If they were discontented with the £ng<» 
lish Constitution, was it likely that an attack 
upon the rights of juries, the alteration of the 
sacred laws of Edward the Third, and the suspen-^ 
sion of the act of Habeas Corpus, Would bring 
them back to their former zeal and admiratiob of > 
it ? — If a contempt for their Representatives was' 
the Clime imputed to them, and a disposition to 
invade their authority was the danger to be 
averted, was it the wisest course to erect the 
House of Commons into a Grand Jury to find ca«» 
pital bills of indictment /or the Crown against the 
people^ and to prejudge their causes by publishing 
the accusing evidence under the crushing weight 
of their authority ! If the Aristocratic Part of the 

State 
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State was unhappily losing its due estimation in 
popular opinion^ was it prudent, at that* parti* 
cular moment, to destroy all that was venerable 
in the peerage, from antient dignities and names 
of renown in the best times of England, by filling 
the House of Lords with the proprietors of con* 
temptible boroughs, without even a pretence of 
public service ; and advancing to high titles, over 
the heads of the most antient Peers in the kingdom, 
men familiar to our recollection in very subordi* 
nate situations, marked during their whole lives 
by their servile dependence upon all Ministem, 
and odious to the people from their notorious at« 
tachment to arbitrary principles. of government? 
If it be possible to add to this cUmax of folly, 
was it reasonable to expect, that by rushing 
blindly into war, and thereby imposing the ine- 
vitable necessity of new taxes to an incalculable 
amount, we should pbrge away the spleen which 
the very weight of taxes had notoriously engen-* 
dered ? Lastly, was it the right course to escape 
from the consequences of French opinions, 
when we knew to a certainty that it was not 
from the opinions with which we were to fight, 
but from that Very system of war and taxation 
that we were pursuing, as a remedy for. disaf- 
fection, that the French monarchy struck upon 
the rock of revolution ? 

'^ I desire only to be respected or despised, to 
bd considered as a man of common sense or a 

madman, 
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madman, as the fair public voice of. England ii 
even now prepared to answer these questions. 

^* The cause of this bold appeal to an enlight- 
ened country is obvious. — If the question be 
ask^d^ in what the excellence of every humsln 
government must consist^ the answer from ci?i^ 
lized man throughout the world must be invari-^- 
able and universal. It is that which ^ecuVe^ the 
ends of civil society with the fewest restraints 
and at the least expence — It is that rule and 
order in society, existing by express or tacit con^ 
isast, however it may have at first begnn^ or by 
whatever progress it may ha4^ become esta^ 
blished^ which secures the greatest number of 
benefits and enjoyments, and which secures 
them permanently; which imposes the' fewest 
restraints beyond those which a sounds morsil^ 
and a wise police, ought to suggest in every coun- 
try, and which leaves the subject in' full posses^ 
sion of all that industry or harmless chanc^ 
can bring along with them, sul^gect only td 
the ordinary expences of a frugal government^ 
and the extraordinary contributions, to secure its 
preservation and independence. This was onc4 
the emphatical description of the English Govern* 
ment; but it is inseni^ibly ceasing to be so : not 
that the constitution is lost ; but that its inesti- 
mable object is in the course of being sacrificed 
to a false and pretended zeal for its preservation: 
Taxation,' as I have just observed, is the price 
which must universally be paid as a security for 

a national 



^^^Lational ektablrafirment; btit there are limits i6» 
erery thing.— ^If 'by Tas)i and 'tutneoessary warsi' 
andbj a.yenal jystemvof expenditure^ even in 
times o£ peaciBj .tbi revenue . gets to the point 
which, without imiant repentance and reformation^ • 
is £EK>t approaching ; the nation (by which i inean 
the great mkss and body of the people) can have 
no longer any possible interest in the defence or; 
preservation of their government: for if thist 
system of finance is peratsted in, what has go*- 
vemnient in the end to secore ? Not the- property* 
of the people derived from their industiy, la^. 
the property ot'^th^ public creditor ^^ to whom thaHt 
industry is pledged ; and thus all the majesty and 
dignity of the state may degen'erate: into a'mera 
machinery necessary to protect the legalizapd . in^: 
cumbrance by farther burdens on the subject^* 
Whose labour and existciM^e are mortgaged ;-^^In 
such a situation^ a government may too late dis^ 
cover its error and insecurity ; becaui^e the very- 
zeal of the higher orders which encourages it in 
its extravagance is upon the first • principle 
df human nature^ an inducement to the lower- 
orders to revolt. Adverting to this awful con* 
sideration, 1 have been shocked tn the extreme 
at the late ostentatious triumph of the loan, by 
subscription. — ^Veiy many persons, I am persuaded^ 
have subscribed to it from real motives of pubjho 
spirit, and their exertion was a most seasonable 
and critical relief to the state ; but passing by 
t&e condition to which mitiisters have reduced 
VOL. III. Xi this 
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this oountiy, when public spirit maj be tesUlf 
manifefted towards a govemmeiit by a loan 
irhich would conduct a private lender to a prison 
as an usurer, what must be the reflections of the 
middle classeib and the labouring poor of Eng« 
land upon the facility of taxation which this 
sort of patriotism produces ? The rich lend their 
mdnfej at ten per cent, but the public indu£^ 
is mortgaged for the payment of the interest, and 
livery article of consumption is already almost 
beyond the reach of the artificer and husband* 
^ff^i screwed up as they are in proportion as 
they happen to come within iiki vof^te df thiflf 
accuJtittlkting revenue. 

' ^^ Towhat length this systtoi may extend witb^ 
oai ft gteat public esilamity, 1 purposely avoid 
discussing ; but the support givto by the dehmoii 
of the higher classes of the public to a systefm of 
ineastirte at once so wefiA: and so destructive, s^ 
m]|ust to th6 people, ^and so minous to thei»^ 
selves^ posterity^ if not the present generatioB^ 
may have occal^ion to lament in unavailing sack«» 
cloth.— ^The danger to the monied iftterest dnd 
the proprietors of the funds, by the present un- 
exampled expenditure, is certainly the most pM^t 
minent and imminent — A danger which they 
have themselves provoked, and which i$ beeooN. 
ing critical by their own in&tuation. But thB 
proprietors of lands would db well to rtcolkci 
Silso that /Aetr situation is scarcely pteferable. Th0 
war tottld ndther hl^ve been hegaat not contt-' 

^ suedl 



tiaed till this kdriir^ if. the great in^esentstiTes 
Vf die landed interest had not suppbrted the 
mim^iers wha projected it; and I eannot be- 
iiave-tb&t tte people of Grreat Britain, whose for^ 
tuiies depe&d upon pltblie credits, or the Parlia^ 
isumt teplresenting tbat people^ will ever conseml 
)eitber to a bailkr^i^ey or to any insolveiit com-^ 
position ilrlth the goveirninent, without a process ^ 
^fatioh in the horcdrs of Mvolntion wouM be A 
disgradiful confiscatidii ; hat which m the legal 
Preformations, iihpdsed by hecesfeity and Justice^^ 
iapOn the couneife of a ikbral aild intelligMt 
people, i>lrduld jMftcb every disfinet cla^ and ot'« 
'der of niasikind; that their iiiterests^ kre insepa^ , 
iMrj interwoven witib the interest of the Wholii. 
Voramumty ; and th4t they nmst always bea^ 
their eonl^gclivt in the JI&iA NttletttelM of a Aa^ 
tional a^Dcotmt. ^>^ 

^^ Amongst the puhUc supporters in Parlia* 
in^ht of the m^ures I ank coibplatning of, and 
Hmongst the higher clikssesdf men, whd with equal 
zeal have pfivaiefy supported theiii, I know th^re 
dkre nmny, very nnny^ persons ^ the first &oim>W| 
of the cleiEirest int^griff^ and the tiest general 
sense, however nmguided nj^ this particutar 
rol0eet.-^4tideed^ iC is^ a matter of great comA>rt * 
td me lo betteve, aii I d6 most firmly, that hot^ 
wifthstaffiding dile widt^ irange of luxury and cor« 
hiptibn, the* mtixm is eidightioned and virtuous. 
^^. demre, indeed^ to ifhsten personal ignominy 
or reproftch upon no tndiyidHai^ public or private 

L fl -^I leave 
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— ^I leave every man's motive to his own conscW 
ence, and to Him who alone can search them .-"-^ 
But these concessions, which private honour and 
public decency alike e^ct from me, leave me 
nevertheless in full possession of the privilege of 
fi British subject) which 1 shall fearlei^ly proceed 
to exercise, by charging the full, exclusive, imd 
constitutional responsibility of all consequences 
upon those ministers who have officially advised 
and conducted the measures which produced 
them* 

J' To ei^tiitiate rightly the extent of this rt- 
sponsibility, let us look at the comparative con^ 
dition of Great Britain, if even fortitude and. 
patience can bear to look at it, had the present 
war been, avoided by prudent councils ; and if 
the one hundred millions* of. money absolutely 
thrown away upon it, or even half of that sum^ 
had,l^en raised by. a vigorous imd pojiular ad- 
ministration ; for the reduction of the national: 
debt. — 'Fancy can hardly forbeiar tO indulge . in. 
such a renovating scene of prosperity ; a seen*, 
which Unhappily it is now her ea^clusive and me^ 
lanpholy privilege to resort to* 

/' We should have deeti a morale iugeniouey. 
and industrious people, consenting to aCninQr^ase. 
of burdens to repair the errors of their fathers/ 
and to ward off their conseqiiienoes from cn|j»h««' 
ing their posterity ; but idVjQfV^ under the pre^:. 
sore, of them the virtuous cp^sfl^tion, that the/> 

♦.Nt>w4O0iniiUdi!s/ 
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wei« levying the foundation of a long career of 
satioiial happiness; seeing eyery relaxied and 
wearied sinew ^of the government coming back 
to it« vigour, not by sudden rest, which, is an 
enemy to convalesence, but by the gradual dimi- 
ni^ion of the weight which overprej^sed t> em.— • 
Observing* new sources of trade and mahufac-'* 
ture bursting fbtth like the buds, of the spring, as 
the frosts of winter are gradually chased away, 
and seeing, with pride arid satisfaction, in the 
hands of a wise and frugal government, a larj^ 
and growing capital for the refreshment of aH its* 
dependencies. — To encourage and to extend ma- ' 
rine establishments, our only real security against 
the hour when ambition might disturb the re^ 
pose of nations — To give vigour to arts arid ma- 
nufactures, by large rewards and bounites — To 
fted and to employ the poor, by grand and ex- 
tensive plans of national improvement-^To re- 
move by degrees the pressure of complicated re- 
venue, and with it the complicated and galling 
penalties inseparable from its collection — To 
form a fiind, to bring justice within the reach 
and to the very doors of the poor, and, by a large 
public revenue at the command of the magistracy^ 
to ward off the miseries, the refliiction of which, 
under the best system of laws in the world, and 
under their purest administration, hav€ wrung 
with frequent sorrow the heart of the Writer of 
these pages — And, finally, to- enable this great, 
benevolent, and enlightened country , with a more 

liberal 
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Kber^l and ^xhaustless hand, to advance in keit 
glorious career of humanizing t)ie wor^d, an^ 
{^reading the lights of the goqpel to the uttermost 
corners of the earth — All thes^ utimating visions 
arCj^ I am afraid, fled for ever.-*«It will be happjr 
now if Great Britain, aipidst the suffe^gs a|^d 
distresses of her inhabitants, can maintain her. 
present trade, and preserve^ eve^ with all its de- 
fects, her present inestimable constitution*^^ 

'^ Until the treaty of Pilnitz had been framed 
&r the destruction of her constitution, and the, 
dittmemberment of her empire, France had not 
extended her limits. The hostile ^ptem of 
Europe against her iiad been resolved' on, an<| 
the emperor had actually begun the war, before, 
the Netherlands ivere invaded, — The entreaties 
of Louis the Sixteenth to the £mperor Josepl^ 
to desist from his puiposes, and to maintain the 
tranquillity of Europe, were most earnest ^^4 
affecting — ^They bore his nanie as King of thit 
French ; and though they were the public act» 
of his Ministers, yet their sincerity was avow^ 
and insisted on by that most unfortunate prince 
^pon his trial, and shortly before his death— « 
Long after the war was raging in Europe, and 
when his fate became hourly more critical by 
the ill-omened protection of despots, the same 
earnest appeal was made by him to the cpundla 
of Great Britain ; our mediation with the Em* 
peror was earnestly entreated and haughtily 
refused ; the cqntinuation of peace, on the re- 

nunciation 



uttnctation of conquest and aggrftndiwBientf 
was also humbly offered^ and iiith the same 
loftiness rejected*. — The same offers were re-^ 
newed on the part of the R^ublic, ^md were 
not merely resisted, but repelled with insult, bj 
the sudden dismisi^on of the ambassador froni 
tll|> kingdom. Since that period^ Europe and 
France have been opposed to each other.«-^If 
the combined princes could at any time have 
penetrated through Alsatia» or through die 
Netherlands, into the territories of the Republici 
the Republic must hare fallen, And could 
they do so to-morrow, France must feel that her 
independence would be endangered. This situ^ 
ation prc^ably produced the annexation of tht 
Netherlands, und the sense of similar dangers 
now opposes its retrocession. These are facts; 
and they not only expose the misconduct of 
Ministers, bu£ demonstrate, that whilst their 
system of policy remains in force, there is no 
hope that France, feeling a sense of security, 
will relax frqm demands which a natur^ anxiety 
&r security has suggested. I can hare mo plea« 
sure in adverting to this calamitous prospect. 
fiut it is not by concealing the public distemper 
that its cure caq |>e effected-r-to heal the woundf 
it nifuit be probed. — If I am charged (as Mr. Fox 
lately was in the House of Commons) with sug* 
gesting arguipents to the enemy, I answer, they 
are not my private argument, but the public 
arguments of France ; that, tp pluck them from 

her 
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ber mouthy we must by wise couuoils change th4i 
temper that dictates tbem, and by removing her 
sense of danger which gives them strength with 
her people, dietach her from the system she pur-* 
suesi Let us not deceive ourselves^-r-nations and 
the councils of nations are made up of men ; and 
their operations must invariably be pursifftd 
upon human interests and mixed up with human 
passions. Upon this principle I desire to ask, 
whether Great Britain^ under the direction, pf 
bei> present councils^ can expect from France, 
whom they have so long thrust out from the palo 
of civil society,' the .same temper and concession 
as if the war had been conducted upon the ordir 
nary principles of belligerent nations ? it may be 
very desirable^ that^ upon the first moment of 
our return to our senses j all these things should be 
forgotten and overlooked ; but 15 it in the natiure 
of human affairs that this, should happen ? 

i^^^ Let us assimilate a contest with a nation 
composed of men, to a quarrel with an indivi-f 
dual man 9 in so rude a state of society as that 
there should be no certa:in law to give a rule fof 
both. — The analogy is a close one, because na- 
tions have no common superior. If, instead oC 
differing with a man upon some inte]ligible point 
of controversy, some distinct claim of possession 
violated, or some personal insult unredressed, 
and for which I demanded satisfaction, I should 
proclaim him as a wretch unfit for the exeiv^ise of 
jSQcial lif^, combine all his neighbours to destroy. 

his 
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his dwellings and invite his children and servants 
to rob and murder him, until insulted nature, 
summoning up more than ordinary strength, 
might enable him to resist the conspiracy, to en-» 
large his boundaries on the side from whence the 
attflDcks had been made, and to set his house in 
order for the return of domestic life : — suppose 
1 should then suddenly affect to see ^' great 
change in hini, and were to declare that I now 
found him to be a man capable of neighbour- 
hood, and that if he would restore to his neigh-^ 
bours what he had taken from them 1 would be 
at peace with him — ^Whilst human nature is hu- 
man nature, what answer might I expect ? He 
would say undoubtedly — If I believed you to be 
sincere, and that you and my neighbours, against 
whom 1 have been compelled to take security, 
\yere in earnest to keep the peace with me, I 
might be disposed to listen to your proposition, 
1 told you originally that I had no wish to enlarge-' 
my boundaries, and that I only desired to be at 
' peace : but now, if 1 remove it, what security hav€ 
I, that, when your bruises are healed, brought 
on by your own violence, I may not be the vie- 
tim of a fresh conspiracy when I may be less able 
to resist it?-— I must, therefore, keep what you 
compelled me for my own security to occupy — 
1 have besides borrowed money upon the pro^ 
perty I was thus entitled to take ; the occupants 
have^ laid out money on them ; they assisted me 
^11 my distress ; they prevented my utter ruin by 

your 
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jour conspiracy ; and I have sworn not to desert 
thein-*-This would be the answer of every mail 
and of every nation under heaven, when tl|6 
proud provokers of strifelirethe baffled proposers 
of peace. 

*' With regard to the actual danger ^f suffer* 
ing Belgium to remain with France, I am not 
sufflpientlj niaster of the subject to be qualified 
publicly to discuss it — ^It involves many weighty 
considerations, and is a fair subject of political 
difference. — But I lay in my claim that the con- 
sideration pf its importance may al^vays be dis^ 
cussed with a reference to the prot];fibility of re« 
gaining it, and the price at wh^cfa it must h? V^« 
gained, — Let it never be forgot^n that, by pur* 
suing it through war, though upfiq the prin^ipki 
of security, we may regain it at a price which 
leaves us nothing to secure ; which bre^^ up 
our credit^ and dissolves our government. 
> ^Mt is remarkable, that most of tl^e argumeafto 
which are now employed to vindicate the rejei>« 
tion of peace until Belgium can be separated 
from the French Republic, are the considerations 
of distant and contingent consequences ; and these 
arguments are loud and vehement in the mouths 
of liiose very men who scorned all consequencecii 
howeyer immediate, when they were opposed to 
the system of the war. It has appeared; that 
when they began the contest they refused to 
look at its most obvious and calamitous conse- 
quences; and when warned of them in every 

stage 
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stage Awards their . accomplisbment, they re? 

Jected them with disdain, as vague and yisionary 
speci^ations-rrBut now, when it becomes con- 
▼enient to. hold up consequences^ in^ order to justify 
the continuation of hostilities begun and prose- 
cuted in utter contempt of them^ they themselves 
enter into speculations the most distant^ and 
inost doubtful ever resorted to by statesmen,-** 
To disappoint the advantages of peace, they 
look much farther fiirward into futurity than 
they were asked hy their opponents in order to 
avert the horrors of war — ^They estimate, with 
1^1 the anxiety of interested objection, every si- 
Bister consequence of a treaty which would leave 
France with an extended territory^ and augur 

'■ other dangers to Great Britain upon the most 
remote and uncertain contingencies.— Surely this 
js the very reverse of tliat conduct which policy 
apd morality imiversally dictate. — War is in it* 
self so mighty an evil/ either politically or mo^ 
rally considered; it entails so many miseries 
upon mankind, even after the attainment of all 
its objects, that it ought never to be engaged in 
until afiter every effort and speculation have been 
employed to repel its approach. — Peace, on the 
other hand, is the parent of so many blessings, 
that all nations ought to run into her embraces 
with an ardour which no distant or doubtful ap« 
prehensions should defeat. — Wh9t then must be 
the responsibility of the rash and precipitate au« 

tbors 
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thors of war, and the uniformly backward ne^^^ 
tiators of its termination ? 

^^This fatal and obstinate misconduct is honr*- 
Ij producing tbe most calamitous effects.*--^The 
dilffercnce, though totally diverted from its ori^* 
ginal principle^, has changed, to another equally 
irrational — It began with an object in the nature 
of things unattainable, and for that very reason 
has reduced us to a contention for another which 
cannot be attained. Its authors are so complete-- 
ly bewitched with it, that in their zeal to pre* 
serve it they seem totally t6 have forgotten both 
the old ground on which they first made war, and 
the new one upon which they continue it. The 
only principle which has invariably distinguish- 
ed all the periods of it, has been, that the ex- 
tended territories of France were less dangerous 
than the changes wrought by her system in the- 
minds of their inhabitants; that conquest' wai» 
Insignificant when compared withpcoselytism; 
and yet, for the sake of disannexing BelgianK 
merely as a territory, with a view to sea-coast^ 
and to continental balances, they are suffering,- 
whilst I am writing, tHe whole face of the earth 
to be rapidly changing under their eyes, by the 
continuiation of war; the authors contenting^ 
themselves with railing here at home against re- 
publican theorists, who never existed but in 
their own imaginations, whilst they themselves 
are the practical founders of republics all over 

Europe^ 
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Enrdpe, which only existed at finrt; in their own 

imaginations also, but which they have since 

vabstantially realised by their works. 

Vlt is truly lamentable that. this reflectioUf 

instead of being a sarcasm upon Government/ 

falls very short of the truths— ^The war is pro* 

fessedly continued at this moment \for. another 

campaign or more, as circumstances may arise y 

just as if it could be so kept up, upon the mere 

calculation of expence, to be put down again, 

like an establishment or an equipage, at the call 

of convenience or prudence.'TT-In the mean time^ 

the great regular governments 4>f Europe, disM 

folved from their .union^ and exheiiated by their. 

'ifibrts, are becoming feeble as advei^aries^ and 

contemptible to their own subjects, whilst the. 

smaller States of Italy, from which France, 

might have been withdrawn by a cordial and 

manly negotiation, are now starting, up into 

new conditions of society, under the fascinating 

banners of glory and victory ; and England, in*^ 

stead of dictating a constitution and boundaries 

to the French Republic, or settling at Paris the 

imaginary balances of £urope, may be probably - 

soon driven to fight against her upon English 

ground for her own constitution; whilst the 

waste and anticipation of her resources nourish 

disgust and alienation to its excellent principles^ 

and destroy that enthusiasm which nothing but 

the practical enjoyment of good government can 

inspire. . • .. 

"But 
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i^^Biii, to tpeak plainly and boldly my bpitttbii 
witb rtgajrd to peace^ it is this— -That when Urn 
relative 'situations of the two countries ar6 cdn^ 
iideredy. tbii ebssiun of Belgium to the Emjperory 
tke mrtegeinent codberning St. Domingo, ot 
*ny other specific line of negotiation, are aif 
dwk ift the balance when com|Kared with tuM 
ansiT AND TJEMFEB of the pebce whifeh herteftet 
shall; W made. 

'^ Supposing b^ our great resources; smd hf 
Ike chances of war^ wf tould drive the €iOTern« 
neat of Vnmce to recede frota her present |^e- 
Amsioiis, not upon the approach of a new sera o# 
security) confidi&nce^ and^ friendship) btrt tit 
hTOid a potitieal explotdon by the destructioB of 
her credit : consider coolly what soft of p^aecf 
this would be — ^where the hostili^ mind renkMi' 
^ t^-^^iisider how easily Ftance might sigaiii 
embroil us to the hazard 6f our financ^^ aikl id 

4 

our constitution, which teans absolutely apoitf 
Imblic Credit for sUpport-^The excitiltion, theie- 
fore^ which prevail at present to artificiiO hiU 
tred and distrui^t of France; is k vaost fatal iaoA 
ininous policy for England.-*^Na msm is lesfl( dis- 
posed thaii I am to surrender kn atoot of thii 
principles of inir fathers to French, or toaay 
other principles— I shall; on the contriry,^ ba 
found at all times amongst the foremost to iMiser^ 
them^ because I have been bred3 beydnd imM 
others, to know their value : biit the soundness^ 
of our institutions, the attachment which mnst 

follow 
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fellow from a pure administration of them, and 
their mortal connection with the public cretSt of 
the State^ convince me that our saWation must 
abecAutely depend upon a speedy and libekai* . 
peace sought ^ in the spirU of peace, > and laid in 
jninciples purely pae\fie. ^--*These last words are 
the words of Mr. Burke. — ^They were* employed 
by him whilift, to use his own expression^ ' we 
yet worked iu the light' — they were employed 
by him to shew the means by which America 
might have been brought back to a profitable 
subjection to Great Britain ; which, if she had 
been, all the calamities that hare since deso- 
lated Europe would have been averted. 

*^ The writings of Mr. Burke have had a great 
and extensive influence in producing and con- 
tinuing this fatal contest. Let us avail our« 
telves, then, of the great wisdom of his former 
writings to lay the foundations of peace. 

. *^ )Vhen an extraordinary person appears in 
the world, and adds to its lights by superior 
maxims of policy and wisdom, he cannot after- 
wards destroy their benefits by any contradic- 
tions^ teal qr apparent, in his reasonings or in 
his conduct. We are not to receive the works 
of men as revelations, but as the chequered pro- 
ductions of our imperfect natures, from which^ 
oy the help of our own reasonings^ we are sea- 
iranably to separate the good from the evil.-^ 
This is the true course to be taken with all hu- 
inan authorities-— It is a poor triomph to di^o« 

ver 
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ver that man is not perfect, and an imprud^f 
use of the discovery to reject his wisdom, wheii 
the very fault we find with his infirmities is, that 
thej tend to deprive us of its advantages. Dif-* 
fering wholly from Mr; Burke^ and lamenting 
the consequences of his late writings, I aliyay» 
think of the books and of the author in this kind 
of temper, — Indeed, when I look into my owa 
mind, and find its best lights and principles fed 
from, that immense magazine of moral and poli<i 
tical wisdom^ which he has left as an inheritance 
to mankind for their instruction, I feel myself 
repelled by an awful and grateful sensibility 
from petulantly approaching him*. I recollect 
that his late writings cannot deceive me\i because 
his former ones have fortified me against their 
deceptions. — -When I look, besides^ at his invete- 
rate consistency even to this hour^ when all sup« 
port from men and things have been withdrawn 
from him; when I compare him with those who 
took up his errors only for their own conveni- 
ence^ and for the same convenience laid * tliem 
down again, he rises to such a height from the 
comparison, that, with my eyes fixed upon Mi- 
nisters^ I view him as if upon an eminence tod 
high to b^e approached; 

"The principles upon' which Mr. Burkd 

* If reference is had to the arguments of the autboc 
during the state trials, in the trial of Mr. Paine, and 
upon several other occasions, he will be found to havfe 
uniformly pursued this course with regard to Mr. Burke. 

founded 
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foUnded the whole system of his conciliation with 
America were not narrow and temporary, but 
permanent and universal-^— They were not appli- 
cable only to a dispute between a mother coun-^ 
try and her colonies, but to every possible con-* 
troversy between equal and independent na« 
tioils ; they were not subject to variation from 
the tempers and characters of the contending 
parties, because, being founded in human na« 
tune^ they embraced th^ whole world of man. 
The maxims of pacification which he laid down 
Were plain and simple, but for that very reason 
were the wiser.— ^Wisdom does not consist in 
"ieomplexity ; the system of the universe is less 
intricate than a country-clock. 

^^The first grand maxim which 1 before ad- 
Verted to, and which, in truth, includes all 
others^ was, that peace is not best sought 
*thr(mgh the medium of war^ nor to he hunted 
through the labyrinth of endless negotiation; hut 
was to be sought in the spirit of peace, and laid in 
principles purely pacific.^ He inculcated, that 
crimination and recrimination were not the course 
by which any human controversy was to be 
end^d ; and, above all, he protested against the* 
ruling vice and impolicy of the present admini- 
stration, who have never had any definable sys- 
tem of peace or warfare; who have always mixed 
the bitterness of reproach with propositions for 
conciliation; and have uniformly brandished the 
sword in one hand with more irritating menace, 

VOL. III. IVI at 
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at the very moment they were holding forth th6 
olive branch in the other. 

'^ This tve did also in the American waiv^^tbiii 
repealing acts which we passed to soothe 
America were generally carried out in the same 
ship with new penal bills to coerce them. — This 
induced Mr. Burke in Parliament to express his 
doubts of their efficacy : — ^ You send out an 

angel of peace, but you send out a destroying 
angel along with her; and what will be the 
effects of the conflict of these adverse spirits is 
what I dare not say. Whether the lenient 
measures will cause passion to subside, or the 
severer increase its fury: all this is in the 
hands of Providence ; yet now, eyen now^ I 
should confide with the prevailing virtue and 
efficacious operation of lenity, though working 
in.darkness and in chaos. In the midst of this 
unnatural and turbid combination, I should 
hope it might produce order and beauty in the 
end.^* 

'^ I have never passed this sentence through 
my mind, where it has been present for many 
years, without being deeply affected by it. Its 
eloquence is only valuable as it makes the moral 
and political truth sink deeper into the under* 
standing and the heart.**-^The angel of peace 
dressed in smiles and cloathed with her own jnild 
attributes, is not merely described as triumphing 

* Mu Burke's Speech in the House of Commons^ 89th ef 
April, 1774. 

m 
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in th^ blue serene, where only ordinary passions 
mre to be opposed to her, but^ as if Mr. Burke 
had looked forward to his owh picture of the 
French Revolution, he trusts to her opeiratiori, 
though working in darkness and in chaos — in 
the midst of unnatural and turbid combination, 
—and looks forward from her presence to Order 
and beautj in the end. * 

*^ The unalterable effect of this genuine spirit 
and principal of peace, it is but justice to Mr. 
Burke to say, ke has never fled from. — He is in 
this perfectly consistent with himself; he, of 
course, does not agree with the plan I ^m 
suggesting, because he proposes no peace %nth 
France, because he thinks the peace of the 
#orld would be sacrificed by its attainment ;-^ 
but if he could once be brought to agree, that 
peace was desirable, I would be contented to 
stand or fall, as he subscribed to what I am pro- 
posing—Grant but the premises of his late writ* 
ings^ and all his ded/uctions are full of the same 
vigour, and lighted up with the same eloquence^ 
which distinguish everything he has written.*—* 
It is his fiilse premises only, that lead him 
astray, and make such havoc in the world. - 
But Ministers have no sort of excuse for their 
conduct; they profess to be sincere in desiring 
peace, yet they refuse to pursue the only methods • 
by which, between man and man, or between • 
nation and nation, it ever was^ or ever can be, ' 
permanently secured. I have no more doubt 

M 2 than 
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than I entertain of my own existence, that i/ 
France saw a change in the British councils^ 
^nd with that change a conisequent renunciation 
of the system which produced the war, and 
which, though no longer ayowedy notoriously 
obstructs its termination, the face of things 
would be entirely altered.^— The consequences otf 
our misguided councils would no doubt load 
the negotiation, under whatever auspices it 
might be produced.— ^The strong position which 
France has obtained, and the necessity to which 
England has reduced herself from the war, must 
be expected to be felt in the peace, whenever or 
by wliomsoever it shall be made.— «But I look less' 
to . the ierms^ which I foresee will raise the dif"< 
Acuities, and which, besides, may be smoothed 
and rounded by the spirit of conciliation, than 
I look to the future effects which that spirit 
would produce to the solidity of the peacey 
which would be fostered under its winga, to tlM 
teturn of that good-will and the liberal confi-^ 
dence between nations, by which the prosperity 
of each strikes down fresh roots to the prosperity 
of all.— Depend upoti it, where peace iapreservedy 
and its true spirit cultivated, the world is large 
enough for all the nations which <K)mpose it.--^ 
As they multiply in numbers, and increase m 
arts and improvements, traffic only becomes 
more extensive and complicated; and traffic 
amongst nations is like traffic amongst indivi-* 
duals : he who has the greatest capital^ and the 

best 



best situation for trade, starts with an advan- 
tage which only imprudence can destroy. 

^^ This is still the situation of Great Britain^ 
Her immense capital^ taken with all its mprt^- 
gageSy and the vast possessions in every quarter 
of 4;he globe, would get the start of all Europe, toss 
it, and tumble it, and divide it, as yon. will, so as 

PEAPB ONLY CAN BBFRESERTED. It is war foUoWing 

war, and accumulating revemie^-their insepara^ 
f>|e companions^ that alone can destroy, and 
which has already nearly accomplished, the de^ 
struction of Great Britain. 

- '^ There ijs another superior advantage attends 
ing this liberal system of pacification^ which, in 
former times, would have sunk deep into th^ 
feelings of Englishmen. — The natlon would 
suffer no humiliation, thou^ Mimsiers would 
be disgraced. Such a peace would be a peace 
Illiberal choice^ not, as we look forward to it. at 
present, of baffled necessity. The peace of a fre^ 
and independent nation, lamenting the errors 
^d sufferings of freedom, holding forth her 
junple shield to protect it every where^ imd. lay- 
ing the foundation of a' tranquillity which 
despotism never more should disturb .•'-^om* 
pared with such a proceeding, what is the wrests 
lEBg of the sea-ports of Ostend and Antwerp 
from France, in . order to restore them to the 
Emperor, who, in the transitions of things, may 
be the enemy of England to-morrow^ whilst 
France may be her ally ? , . 

"The 
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^^ The ascendancy of France hereafter in the 
scale of Europe, whatever may be the ultimate 
terms of general tranquillity, must be always so 
very powerful, from the fertility and extent of 
her territory, her immense population, and the 
active genius of her people, that her relation to 
England can never be indifferent. — She must al- 
ways be a most desirable ally, or a most formi* 
dable enemy. — If we were truly friends, upon li« 
beral principles, war must for a century be ba« 
nished from the earth : if we continue at variance, 
from contemptible prejudices, it must be drown- 
ed in blood. — When thq complicated and clash- 
ing interest of two great countries, almost joined 
together, are contemplated, the various canses-of 
quarrel which interest might sow, which jealousy 
might quicken, and which false pride must be 
always ripening into war, humanity shrinks 
back from consideration of the future. It is not 
for a very private man, like me, with no talents 
for a statesman, and engaged besides in the 
pursuits of a most laborious profession, to com- 
prehend, in my view, the detailed interests of 
Great Britain as they intersect the interests of 
France : But this I will say distinctly, that I 
would not accept the completest knowledge of 
all of them, nor the highest station to bring them 
into action, unless I were conscious of possessing, 
at the same time, the-principles and the temper 
of turning them to the benefit of my country. 

,^' Without peace^ and peace on a perma- 
nent 
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n^nt basis, this nation, with all the trade which 
the world can furnish, cannot support her 
establishments, and must pass through bank-^ 
ruptcj into the jaws of revolution. All the quali- 
fications of British statesmen for details and 
management are therefore frivolous and con«' 
temptible, when compared with those which fit 
f hem for peace-makers, and for its guardianship 
when it is made. Cunning and haughtiness are 
no parts of this character. — Peace-makers, to de-? 
note their humility and simplicity^ are stiled the 
children of God. For their own exaltation^ our 
ministers have sufiiciently humbled their coun- 
try ; let them at least take it by turns ; and, 
that their country may now be exalted, let 
them humble themselves. 

^^ That an honourable peace might even now- 
be obtained, if rationally and honestly pursued, 
every succeeding account establishes and con-r 
firms. Proceedings now provoke the indigna- 
tion of the enlightened part of that nation 
which not long ago would have been a signal for 
enthusiastic approbation. What was formerly a 
savagQ festival is now scarcely endured as a po- 
litical commemoration ; and we see her public 
councils, even in the first transports of their un- 
exampled victories, hailing them as the har- 
bingers of universal tranquillity. 

^^ But a peace alone would not secure Great 
Britain, in the present state of the world, as the 
war has left it. She must prepare to redeem 

herself 
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berself from her burdeus, . and from the corrupt 
tions which occasioned them, by the noblest acti 
of fortitude and self-denial, and by the most; 
rigid system of ceconpmy : every expence that i« 
useless or inconvenient must be put down ; the rflt 
sources of the country must be sifted andexamine^ 
to the bottom, and the revenue upheld by their 
most judicious application .'*— But no skill in 
finance^ nor even integrity in a minister, can 
accomplish these great objects, without creating 
in all ranks ajid classes of .the people a deep an4 
warm interest in the supporting additional bur^ 
dens, and an enthusiasm in the constitution 
which protects them in their rights. This state 
of things is absolutely incompatible with the in« 
ternal system of policy adopted by the present 
Administration. — It is in vain to think of even 
attempting the renovation of our country upon a 
principle of distrust and terror of therery inha^ 
bitants which compose it.*-^The only remedy 
against mobs is to extend to the multitude the 
full privileges of a people. — ^To give awful dignity 
apd security to the Commons of England, let 
every man who has a house over his head have 
the proud sensation that he is present in Parlia^ 
ment by deputation. The alarm of such a change^ 
even though made by Parliament itself, in the 
benevolence and justice of its dispensations^ has 
always appeared to me very extraordinary. But 
its reception with enlightened men is wholly un- 
a<^com[itable. The ^ strength and security of go* 

vernment, 
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vernment, by the breadth of a popular basis, is 
confirmed by all experience, and by the uni<o 
versal analogies of thiiigs. When a government 
emanates from the whole people ; when the de- 
legation, which forms the balance to its wisely 
fixed executive, is sufficiently mutable to pre* 
vent an agency from degenerating into acontroul, 
and sufficiently extended to be the organ of uni*!> 
yersal will, the clubs and societies and convene 
tions, which have frightened us out of our senses^ 
could not in the nature of things exist. — A)^n 
the people themselves actually chuse the popular 
branch of tbe legislature, that forms the controul 
upon the various other parts of it, which are, for 
the wisest purposes, put out of their own choice 
by other modifications, and where that choice is 
made for a very limited season, upon what prin- 
ciple can rebellion exist against such a Parlia- 
ment, and who, in God's name, are to be the re« 
bels ? How can a people be brought to resist i^ 
voluntary emanation from themselves ?— -By the 
operation of what vice or infirmity will they pull 
down the legislative organ of their own will ?-^ 
Even if such a body should occasionally betray 
its trust, the remedy is at hand^ without tumult 
pr revolution ; the agency expires by the forms 
of the constitution, and a better is appointed in 
its stead. — ^I'he bad passions of men will, it is 
true, work up factions in the state ; but factions, 
where there is a broad and general representa^ 
tion, are like waves which rise in the ocean and 

sink 
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sink again insensibly into its bosom ; it is only 
when confined and obstructed that they dash 
into foam, and destrpy by the impetuosity of 
their course. 

" This was precisely the case in France.— 
Until there was a jwst and legitimate represenfa* 
tion of the people, controuling the other modifica- 
tions of a government, no matter how constituted; 
clubs and knots of men spread terror and confu* 
sion, and the people supported them ; because 
they were represented in those clubs and factions, 
or not represented at all.— They had no other 
security against tyranny than by a general orga- 
nization of their authority, and the public hu- 
mours therefore settled into factions, — For this 
state of society there was no possible cure but 
legitimate power proceeding from the people.— 
When force and violence were attempted, they 
only inflamed the distemper ; but when the cause 
was removed by a genuine organ of the public 
choice, the clubs decayed and fell to pieces — 
Misguided men were no doubt disposed to con-r 
tinue them, but the people at large, having then 
no longer any interest in supporting their au-r 
thorities, they were every where put down with- 
out a struggle : and now whatever faults or im- 
perfections may be ascribed to the government 
of France, it is certainly not one of them, that its 
operations are controuled or menaced by meet* 
ings of the people ; and if its authority is to be 
imputed to gr^at power and tyranny^ it shews 

at 
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at leasts that the strength of government has |io- 
thing to fear from an extended representation. 

^' This is not the form or fashion of society in 
a particular nation, or in a singular conjuncture^ 
but it is the universal law which pervades civil 
life throughout all regions^ and in all ages ; and 
not civil life only, but the life of all created things, 
and the existence of the whole material world.— ^ 
It is the free transmission of that which consti* 
tutes substances throughout all the parts which 
compose them, that alone can preserve them. 

^^ The humours of the human body, which oc- 
casionally deform its beauty, and impair its 
strength, are not in themselves diseases, but in- 
dications that the body is generally diseased : 
they are but the poisoned symptoms of imper- 
fect circulation^ and the cure must be conducted 
accordingly. — If their dispersion is attempted 
without touching their causes, they disappear, 
it is true, from the surface, and the medical, 
like the political quack, is applauded ; but the 
true physician discovers only in this apparent 
testroration the sure prognoctic of death— Sci* 
ence, therefore, commences its reformation in 
the primary seat of vital movements ; it sets 
free the juices throughout all the capillaries 
of the body, and, without a knife, or an em- 
brocation, the sores insensibly dry up, con- 
vert themselves into dust, and the lazar rises 
from his couch. In the same manner, when the 
sap which belongs to the entire structure of the * 
vegetable kingdom^ is obstructed in its course 

to 
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to the remotest branches of every plant that 
grows, it is not merely these defrauded branches 
which perish ; the trujak itself that monopolizes 
the nourishment of which it only ought to be 
the conduit, is speedily encrusted with canker, 
and consumed to its very root, — Evei) the inani-* 
mate mass of matter exists by the same rules. — It 
is some universal though hidden union whicli 
holds ^ts substances together; and whenever from 
any cause it is impeded or destrpyed, their surfaeea 
become covered with deleterious incrubtationsi 
which, in process of time, will dissolve %h^ 
hardest of them, until their aton^ are scattered 
to the wind. 

'' The ruling principle of the present moment 
is most naturally the terror of revolution ; an4 
wisdom, therefore, directs our view to its causes ; 
because, without that consideration,, we may be 
running upon danger in our very zeal tp escape 
from it. The causes of revolutions are within 
reach of every body, if pride would stoop to 
regard them. — Whatever may be the original 
defects of civil establishments, history affords 
few examples of violent changes (otherwise than 
by conquest), except, when they grossly degene- 
rate from their principles, whatever they may be. 
All primitive governments are, to a great degre^t 
founded in social freedom, however defectively 
it iKmy be secured.-— A spirit of liberty and equa* 
lity pervaded every vassalage of the feodal con- 
querors of Europe.— Undue delegation of power, 
and occasional, abuse of it^ only served to rouse 

dulterated 
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Uti&dultetated man to an early and tinfely asser^ 
tion of himself. The former changes in society were^ 
therefore, dignified and merciful. But corrup-^ 
tion brutifies and debases ; her votaries are stu* 
pidly insensible ; and, as this contagion must, in 
the nature of things, stop short of the great mass 
of the people, the multitude, separated from their 
ftuperiors, are of course the indignant reformers ; 
and the lazy, profligate, bloated abusers of ra- 
tional and useful eminence are knocked on the 
head like seals whom the tide has left sleeping 
Upon the shore. 

** This is the clue to the wonders that surrdund 
tis. Human nature is precisely the same.--^lt is 
the corruption of establishments, ten thoti-« 
sand times worse than the rudest dominion of 
tyranny, which has changed, and is changing, 
the face of the modern world. The old Parlia** 
roent of France had no resemblance to the mo- 
dern Parliament of Paris, when monarchy fell to 
the ground. — ^l^he States of Holland, under the 
immortal Prince Of Orange, were lost in every 
thing but the name when th^ French crossed the 
Waal to destroy them ; and it was not the freezing 
of the river that secured the conquest, but be-^ 
cause the hearts of the inhabitants were frozen 
by the abuses of their government. — In the same 
manner the Netherlands passed away from the 
Emperor. — ^The joyeuse entree of the good Duke 
of Burgundy had been for centuries nibbled 
away by monopolies and restrictions before the 

Belgians 
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Belgians even murmured against his authdritjTi 
This venerable constitution was offered to be re^ 
stored at last ; but the offer Was too late, as all 
offers must necessarily be when they proceed from 
those who can no longer keep what they are 
ready from necessity to gr^nt.^-^Such were thie 
concessions of Charles the First to his Parliament; 
of Great Britain to America ; and of Francei 
when her Notables were assembled; Even the 
horse knows when his rider strokes his neck 
from affection or from fear. 

^^ The subject proposed is now brought to itft 
conclusion. Deeply impressed with its import* 
ance^ which indeed every hour that passes is 
furnishing some new and awfiil example, I have 
given my observations, defective as they are^ 
openly and without reserve to the public'; and I 
ventured to subscribe them with my name, at the 
risk of the many calumnies which they are sure 
to draw down upon me» My opinions concern-^ 
ing the advantage of a radical reformation in the 
representation of the House of Commons have 
been expressed from no disrespect for that high 
assembly, to which I owe a reverence and a duty, 
both as a member and a subjeoj:, but from a most 
sincere and equal attachment to all the branchei 
of the constitution.-^They may long flourish to« 
gether^' if they will always be contented to 4iold 
their own places in the sj'stem which gave them 
birth, — 'It can be only from an attempt to change 

or 
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or to enliarge them that a scuffle may ensue^ in 
whi<ih all of them may be usurped. 

** I am perfectly aware^ that every thing 1 have 
written will be inefTectual for the present ; the 
cloud that hangs over us is as yet too thick to be 
penetrated by alight so feeble. — It is much easier 
to scourge vice than to dissipate error. — Indolent 
indifference, timorous inactivity, and mistaken 
virtue, are great causes of our present misfor-* 
tunes ; they apply to ten times the number of 
those who are materially affected by self-interest, 
and of the three the last is by far the most mis- 
chievous ; not only because principles of energy 
are more dangerous than those which incline men 
to be passive, . but because there is something 
awful and fascinating in virtue, however mis- 
guided, and however destructive from its errors* 
The truth is, we were suddenly placed by the 
most extraordinary events in a new situation, 
both as it regarded our moral feelings as men, 
and our prudence as' enlightened members of 
civil life. The conjuncture I allude to, under 
any circumstances, would have been a stumbling 
block to many ; coming in critical aid of the des* 
perate projects of ambition and corruption, ii 
became for a season irresistible ; it still continues 
to be dangerously powerful, but it will insensi* 
bly wear away. I have had a thousand Oppor- * 
tunities of observing its influence amongst those 
valuable classes of men who take the deepest in- 
terest in whatever appears to be connected with 

the 
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the moral drder' of the world. Propensities^ s6 
perfectly worthy deserve a greater reward thaii 
inan can cdofer on them ; but they are apt, with-* 
out great caution, to lead men beypnd the sphere 
of their duties, as every thing must necessarily be 
Inrhich is wholly beyond the limits of our con* 
tracted powers.— -The extravagance of pious but 
misdirected zeal may work as much evil as the out^ 
tages of impiety 4«^Men become mad from arro-^ 
gance and presumption^ when they presume td 
decide upon consequences far beyond the reach 
of human forecast ; and they become wicked td 
a degree, from which nothing but madness ought 
,to ward off punishment, when they support in 
their OTVn country the grossest abuses, and thd 
most ruinous waste of «>the resources of future 
^ges, under the pretence of arresting those 
mighty and ne|ver ceasing changes of the worlds 
the consequences of which no mortal strength 
can subdue, and which are as much beyond oui* 
Capacities as they are foreign to our concerns. 
' ^^From such extraordinary conjunctures much 
better fruits may be gathered by a modest con*^ 
sideration of them, as furnishing the most awful 
and instructive lessons for our conduct and re* 
formation. 

*' The French Revolution, by shewing the ir* 
Iresistiitile force of popular zeal and fury, may be 
teKpect^d to tdach the regular governments of 
the world to beware how they provoke them by 
acts of iiijustice 0» oppression, or by the grar 

dual 
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(iiidl sliding of political establishmients from the 
great protective ends bf their institutions .-^It 
may inculcate thi^ wisdom of moderate knd in« 
iiensible changed, as the mutable and perishable 
nature of all tocial establishments may require 
them; and, above all^ it may remind them of a 
truth quite universal and incbntrovertible, but 
which seems to be too little adverted to^ that 
when men are really happy under their govern-^ .|^ 
ments, th^eyneverpush their reasonings upon po^. 
litical theories to extravagant conclusiohs,^mucb 
lefss combine to reduce them by force intd prac-' 
tice, at the hazard of all the horrors and suffer- 
ings^ wfaich^ to some extent or other, every revo- 
lution must unavoidably produce. 

^^ To the governed ihe lesson may not be the 
less momentous. It msj serve as a warning to 
the inhabitants of all nations not suddenly to 
push the reformalions of society beyond the 
pitch of prudence and the analogies of experi-* 
ence; to consider government as a practical- 
thing ; rather to build upon the foundations laid 
by the united wisdom of social man, improving 
upon the model by the rising ligUttt of the 
Ivorld^ than to assume at once the exercise and 
practice of their full rights merely becauss 

THE RIGHTS UNQU£STIQKABLYf|ELONG TO THEM, 

instead of consenting by insensible and peace- 
able operations to adopt such changes and modi- 
jScations of uppular authority as may answer the 
iUll purposes of social security and happiness : 
VOL. ui. N but, 
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but, above all, it may serve, as tvitb th^ v6ic€ 
and force of th under , to sink deep into the 
heaifts both of princes and people never to suffer 
their support of human authority, or their zeal 
for tb€t correction of its abuses, however desir^* 
able or important, to supersede that system of 
benevolence towards our fellow-creatures, the 
first and grand precept of our religion, whose 
^ observance is the key-*stone of human happinessi 
and whose breach is the source of all the mise^ 
ries w^hich afflict and agitate the world. 

^^ These are the lessons which it may be ex-' 
pected to teach to every nation as considered by 
iudf. For the regulation of separate communi-' 
ties in their concerns with others, future agea 
will probably, looking back to the distracted 
councils of Great Britain during this unparalleU 
ed crisis, have resort to them as a negative ex** 
ample of prudent government. They will teaob 
particular states to confine their interfercaieea 
4rith the affairs of other countries within the 
bounds which are calculated to secure their awn 
territories and independence-^^They will cause 
them, to beware how they arrogantiy assume t9 
themselves^ s^ainst the first laws of nature, and 
iSk^ obvious plan$ of Providence in the progres- 
sive changes of tMe worlds the right of arresting 
the awful and majestic course of freedom con- 
tending against usui^d authority, whate?er 
may be the fury or irregularity of^i^ course — 
They will also serve to remind the rulers of na-^ 

tions^ 
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tions in the neighbourhood of changes arising 
from abuses of authority, that abuses of autho- 
rity are the constant forerunners of changes, and 
the causes by which they are produced. 

'' Therie is bne further and last example to be 
derived to future agies from the present fortunes 
bf Great Britain, which it rests with the people 
bf England to furnish to this world. By coming 
forward at this moment with prudence and witii* 
order, with a 'submission which wisdom dictates 
to every people to their established government, 
but with a, firmness which at the same time rfe- 
tnindis it, that it exists only for their benefit and 
by their consent, they may yet preserve their 
tountry. — ^This msgestic and commanding con- 
duct will demohstratie to future times, and to 
other nations, that there is no state of adversity 
Which ought to reduce a great people to despair ; 
that national adversity cannot even exist for any 
long season^ but from wicked misgovernment^ 
and shameful submission to it ; and that the ad- 
vantage of our free constitution (well vrorthy of 
all the blood that has been shed for it, and 
which may yet be shed to preserve it) is, that it 
possesses within itself the means oi its own re- 
formation/^ 
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MR. FOX. 

{LETTER TO TBE ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER.) 

Like his friend Lord Erskine, Mr. Fox writei^ 
for a British object, and to serve his country^ 
4|^ having proposed an Amendment to an Address 
which occasioned a great variety of opinions* 

'' To vote in small minorities is a misfortune 
to which I have been so much accustomed, that 
I cannot be expected to feel it very acutely^ 

^^ To be the object of calumny and misrepre- 
sentation gives me uneasiness, it is true^ but an 
uneasiness not wholly unmixed with pride and 
satisfaction, since the experience of all ages &ad 
Countries teaches us that calumny and misrepre-^ 
sentation are frequently the most unequivocal 
testimonies of the zeal, and possibly the effect^ 
with which he against whom they are dir^oted 
has served the public. 

^^ But 1 am informed that t now lafiour undfer 

a misfortune of a far different nature from thes^ 

and which can excite no other sensations thali 

those of concern and humiliation. I sim told 

that you in general disapprove my lalef conduct^ 

and that even among those whose partiality ta 

me was most conspicuous, there are many whoy 

when i am attacked upon the present occasion^ 

profess themselves neither able nor willing ta 

defend me. 

«^ That 
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*^ That your unfavourable opinion of me (if in 
£Eict you entertaion any such) is owing to nusre-* 
presentation^ I can have no doubt. To do away 
the effects of this misrepresentation is the object 
of this letter ; and I know qf 90 mode by which 
I can accomplish this object at once so fairly, 
and (as I hope) so effectually, as by stating to 
you the different motions which I made in the 
House of Commons in the first days of this ses^ffl^ 
sion, together with the motives and arguments 
which induced me to make them.^-rxOn the first 
day I moved the House to substitute, in place 
of the Address, the following Amendment; 

*' ^ To express to his M^esty our most zealous 
attachment to the excellent Constitution of this 
free country, our sense of the invaluable bless- 
ings which are derived from it, and our lin-. 
shaken determination to maintain and preserve 
it,— To assure his Majesty, that, uniting with all 
bis Majesty^s faithful subjects in those senti- 
ments of loyalty to the Throne, and attachment 
to the Constitution, we feel in common with 
them the deepest anxiety and concern, when wet 
^jsee those measures adopted by the Ejcecutive 
^Grovernment which the law authorizes only in 
f^ases of insqrrection within this realm. ' 

^^ ^That his Majesty's faithful Commons, as«> 
sembled in a manner new and alarming to .the 
country, think it their first duty, and will make 
it their first business, to inform themselves of 
i\ke pauses of this measure^ being equally zealous 
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to enfofce a due obedience to the laws on the 
one hand, and a faithful execution of them on 
the other.' 

** My motive for this measure was, that \ 
thought it highly important, both in a constitu- 
tional and a prudential view, that the HoqSq 
should be thoroughly informed of the ground of 
calling out the militia, and of its own tneeting, 
^Nbefbre it proceeded upon other busifie^. 

^^ The la\v enables the King, in certain cases, 
by the advice of his Privy Cdtmcil, having pre- 
viously declared the cause, to call forth the mi- 
litia-«^and positively enjoins, that, whenev^ 
such a measure is taken. Parliament shall be 
summoned immediately. 

**This law,, which provided that we should 
meet, seemed to me to point out to u^ our duty 
when met, and to require of us^ if not by its 
letter, yet by a fair interpretation of its spirit, 
to make it our first business^, to examine into 
the causes that had been stated in the Proclaina-' 
fion as the motives for exercising an extraordi-^ 
nary power lodged in the Crowii for extraordi- 
nary occasions ; to ascertain whether they werdjjj^ 
true in fact, and whether, if true, they were of 
such a nature as to warrant the proceeding that 
had been grounded on them* 

" Suth a mode of conduct, if right upon ge- 
neral principles, appeared to me peculiarly 
Called ibr by the circumstances under which we 
were assembled; and by the ambiguity with 

which 
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which the causes of resorting for the first tim^ 
to this prerogative were stated and defended. 

" The insurrections (it was said) at Yarmouth, 
Shields, and other places^ gave Ministers a le<* 
gal right to act ; and the general state of the 
country, independently of these insurrections^ 
made it expedient for them to avail themselves 
of this right. In other words, insurrection was 
the pretext^ the general state of the country thtf 
cause^ of the measure. Yet insurrection was the 
motive stated in the Proclamation ; and the Act 
of Parliament enjoins the disclosure^ not of the 
pretext, but of the cause : so that it appeared to 
be doubtful whether even the letter of the law 
had been obeyed ; but if it had, to this mode of 
professing one motive and acting upon another, 
however agreeable to the habits of some men, I 
tliought it my diity to dissuade the House of 
Commons from giving any sanction or counter 
nance whatever. 

*' In a prudential view, surely information 
ought to precede judgment ; and we were bound 
to know what really was the state of the coun-* 
^^y, before we delivered our opinion of it in the 
Address. Whenever the House is ci^Ued upon 
to declare an opinion of this nature, the weight 
which ought to belong to such a declaration 
makes it highly important that it should be 
founded on the most authentic information, and 
that it should be clear and distinct. Did the 
House mean to approve the measure taken bj 

Administrations' 
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Administration, upon the ground of the publi0 
pyet^noe of insurrections ? If so, they were bound 
to have before them the facts relative to those 
insurrections^ to tl|e production of which no 
objection could be stated. Did tbej mean bj 
their Address to declare that the general situa^ 
tion of the country was in itself a justification 
of what had been done? Upon this supposition, 
it s^ppeared tp me equally necessary for them so ^ 
to inform themselves, as to enable thein to. state^ 
with precision to the public, th^ circjumstances 
in this i^tuation to which they particularly ad-^ 
verted. If they saw reason to fear impending 
tumults and insurrections, of which the danger 
was imminent and pi'^ssing, the measures of hi^ ' 
Majesty^s Ministers might bewellenpugh adapt- 
ed to such ^n exigency ; but surely the evidence 
of such a danger was capable of being submitted^ 
either to the House or to a Secret Committee ; 
and of its existence without such evidence, nq 
man could think it becoming for such a body ^ 
the Hou^e of Commons to declare their belief, 

^' If therefore the Address was to be. fpunded' 
upon either of thei suppositions above stated, ^ 
previous inquiry was absolutely necessary. But 
there were some whose appr^ensions were di« 
rected, not so piuch tp any insurrections, eithe^ 
actually existing or immediately impending, as 
tp the progress of what are called French opi^ 
nions^ propagated (as is supposed) with indus« 
try, and encouraged by success ; and to 'thc( 
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mischiefs which might in future time arise fron^ 
the spirit of disobedience and disorder, whicli 
these doctrines are calculated to inspire. Thi^^ 
danger, they said, was too notorious to require 
proof; its realit:y could better be ascertained by 
the separate observations of indiyidqal members, 
than by any proceeding which the House could 
institute in its collective capacity; and upon 
this ground, therefore^ the Address might be 
safely voted, without any previous inquiry. 

" To have laid any ground for approving, with- 
out examination, was a great point gained for 
those who wished to applaud the conduct of 
Administration ; but in this instance^ I fear the 
foundation ha$i been laid, without due fegard to 
the nature of the superstructure which it is in- 
tended to support ; for^ if the danger consist in 
fjEilse but seducing theories, and our apprehen- 
siqns be concerning what such theories may in 
process of tin^e produce, to such an evil it is 
difficult to conceive how any of the measures 
which have been pursued are in any degree ap- 
'plicable* Opinions must have taken the shape 
^^ipf overt acts, before they c^n be resisted by the 
fortifications in the Tower ; and the sudden em- 
bodying of the Militia, and the drawing of the 
regular troops to the capital, seem to me mea- 
sures calculiEited to meet an immediate, not a 
distant mischief. «' 

^^ Impressed with these notions, I could no 
loipre vote upon this last vague reason, than upon 

those 
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those of a more definite nature ; since, if in one 
case the premises wanted proof, in the other, 
where proof was said to be superfluoas, the con- 
<clasion was not just. If the majority of the 
House thought differently from me, and if this 
last ground of general apprehension of future 
evils (the only one of all that were stated, 
upon which it could with any colour of reason be 
pretended that evidence was; pot both practit 
cable and necessary), appeared to them to justify 
the measures of Government ; then, I sav, they 
ought to have declared explicitly the true mean- 
ing of their vote, and either to have disclaimed 
distinctly any belief in those impending tumults 
andinsurrections^ which had filled the minds of so 
many thousands of our fel|ow- subjects with the 
most anxious apprehensions ; or to have commenc-^ 
ed an inquiry concerning them, the result of which 
would have enabled the House to lay before the 
public a true and authentic state t)f the natioui 
to put us upon our guard against real perils, an^ 
to dissipate chimerical alarms. 

'* I am aware that there were sonie person! ' 
who thought, that to be upon our guard was s6 •" 
much our first interest, in the present posture 
of affairs, that even to conceal the truth was less 
mischievous than to diminish the public terror, 
They dreaded inquiry, lest it should produce 
light ; they felt so stfcngly the advantage of ob- 
scurity in inspiring terror, that they overlooked 
its other property of causing real peril. They 

were 
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were so alire to the dangers beldn^ing to ikhe 
security, that they wete insefisilile to those am* 
ing ftt>tii gTouhdles9 alarms.— ^n this fVanie of 
mitid, they might for a inometit forget that iti'.. 
fi&gritj attd tsincerity ought ever to be the cha* 
racteristic virtijes of a Britihsh House of Com- 
tttOns; aiid iHiiio they we|is couipelled to adin^ 
that the House ccHild tk6ty without inquiry^ pro^ 
fess its belief of dtogehrs, which (ftfttue) might 
be substantiated by evidisiicei they might «ever* 
theless be unwiffing Aat the Mititaty alarm (for 
such they deemed it) arising from these aapp6»« 
fsd dangers in the minds^ of the people, should 
be whojly quieted. What they did not them- 
selves credit, they might wish to be believed fe^ 
others. Dangers^ which they considered as^s% 
tant, they were not displeased that the ptibHie 
shQuld suppose near, in order to excite move 
vigorous exertions. 

'' To these j*y stems of crooked policy and 
pious fraud 1 have always entertained a kind ef 
instinctive and invincible repugnanee ; and, if 1 
bad nothing else to advance in defonce of ^my 
conduct but this feeling, of which I cannot di*- 
vest m3rself, I sliould be &r from fearing your 
{displeasure. But are there, in truth, no oviis 
in a false alarm, besides the chsgrace attending 
tiiose who are concerned in propagating it? Is- it 
nothing to destroy peace^ h#mcmy^ -and - confi* 
dence, among^ all ranks ^t^itizens P Is it nothing 
to give a general credit und oounl^&apce to w^ 

picioDs^ 
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picipns, which .every man may point as his worst 
passions in-line him ? In such a sts^te all poUti-* 
cal animostities are inflamed. We confound the 
Qiistaken specqlatist with the desperate inceii* 
diary. We extend the prejudices which we have 
conceived against individuals^ to the political 
party^ or even to the re|igipus sect of which 
they are members, |i) this spi|it a kludge ^em 
€}ared from the benclf^ in the last century, that 
poisoning was a Popish trick ; and I should not 
be^ surprised if some Bishops were now to preach 
£rom the pulpit, that sedition is a Presbyteriai^ 
or a Unitariai^ vice. Those who differ frQpi us 
in their idea^ of the Constitution^^ in this pa-* 
roxysm of alarm, we consider as confederated tQ 
destroy it. Forbearance and toleration have ho 
place in our minds; for who can tolerate opi- 
nions, which, according to what the deluders 
teach, and, rage and fear incline the deluded tQ 
believe, attack our lives, our properties, an4 
our religion ? 

^' This situation I thought it mj duty, if pos^i 
sible, to avert, by promoting an inquiry. By 
this measure the guilty, if such there are, would 
have been detected, and the innocent liberate4 
from suspicion. 

^^ My proposal was rejected by a great majorin 
ty. I defer with all due respect to their opinion^ 
but retain my own,* 

^^ My .next motion was for the insertion of the, 
following words into the Address: — ^Trusting 

that 



that your Mitjtety will employ eviSry means of 
liegotiation, consiirtent with th6 hoiioar knA 
isafety of this country^ to avert the calftmitieid tyf . 
war/ 

** My motive in this instance is too obvious to 
require explanation ; and I think it the less nef^ 
cessary to dwell much on this subject^ beeausef^ 
with respect to the desirableness off peaee at all 
times, and more particularly in the present/ I 
have reason to believe that your sentiments d6 ^ 
not difier from mine. If we looked to the coun^ 
try where the cause of war was said principally 
to ori^nate^ the situation cff thd United Pro^ 
vinces appeared to me to furnish abundance of 
prudential arguments in favour of peace. If we 
looked to Ireland, I saw nothing theiief that 
would not discourage a wise statesman from 
putting the connexion between the two king^ 
doms to any unnecessary hazard. At home, if 
it be true that .there are seeds of discontent, war 
i3 the hot-bed in which these seeds will soonest 
vegetate ; and of all wars, in this point of view, 
that war is most to be dreaded in the cause of 
which Kings may be supposed to be more con< 
eerned than their subjects. 

*'I wished^ therefore, most earnestly fbr peace ; 
and experience had taught me, that the voice 
even of a Minority in the House of Commons 
might not be wholly withoufleffect in deterring 
the King's Ministers from irrational projects of 
war. Even upon this occasion, if I had been 

more 
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inore supported^ I am persuaded dmr cbance of 
preserviiig the blefmng^ of pieace would be better 
tbs^a it; fippears to he nt present: 

** I come now td my third motion, ^ That Hn 
Jramble addresi^ be presented to his Majesty^ 
that his Majesty witl hp graciously plea^^d to 
^ive directions^ that a Miiuster may bci isent t6 
Paris, to treat with those persons whp exercise 
provisionally the functions of Executive Gbvern^ 
inent in Friance, touching such points as may hA 
in disculB3ion l^tw^n bis Msjesty and his Allies; 
land the French Natibn ;^ which^ if I am rightly 
inarmed) is that which has been most gisnerally 
disapproTiQd. It was made upon mature const-^ 
^oration, ^fter much delil^ration with myself; 
and modi consultation with others; and not^ 
withstiinding the various misrl^reseiitations of 
ray motives in making it, and the inisconcep^ 
tions of its tendency, which have prepossessdl 
many against it, 1 cannot repent of an act{ 
which^ if I had omitted^ I should think myself 
deficient in the duty, which I owe to you, and td 
my country at large; 

^^ The motives which urged me tb makb it 
tvere, the same desire of peace which actuated 
me in the former motion^ if it cduld be pire- 
served on honourable and safe terms ; and if thid 
tvere impossible, ananxious wish that the grounds 
of war might be jdHt, dear, and intelligible. 

*^ If we or our ally have suffered injvCty or ini^ 
wk^ or if the independence of Europe b^ me- 

nacedy 
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HaCed by inordinate and successfid ambition^ I 
know no means of preserving peace but by ob« 
taining reparation for the injury, satisfaction for 
the insult, or security against the design, which 
we apprehend ; an^ i know no means of obtain^ 
ing any of these objects but by addressing our^ 
selves to the power of whom we complsuti. 

^^ if the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt^ 
or any other rights belonging to the States Ge^ 
neral, has been invaded, the French Executiva 
Council are the invaders, and of them we must ask 
redress. If the rights of neutral natkms havv^ 
been attacked by the decree of the IQth of No^ 
vember, the National Convention of France 
have attacked them, and from that Conventioui 
through the organ by which they speak to F0'« 
reign courts and nations, their Minister for Fo-« 
reign Affairs, we must demand explanation, dis^ 
avowal, or such other satisfaction as the case 
may require. If the manner in which the same 
Convention have received and answered some of 
our countrymen, who have addressed them, hm 
thought worthy notice, precisely of the same 
persons, and in the same manner, must we de-*" 
mand satisfaction upon that head also* If the 
security of £urope5 by any conquests made M 
apprehended^ be endangered to such a degree 
as to warrant us, on the principles as well of j>us* 
tice as of policy, to enforce by arms a restftu-^ 
tion of conquests already made, or a renunduM 
tion of such as may have, been prqjected^ ftxab 

t)w 
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the Executive Power of France, in this iHstaneS 
again^ must we ask such restitution, or such re^ 
nunciation. How all, or any of these ob^ecH 
could be attained, but bj negotiation, carried 
on hy authorised Ministers^ 1 could not con<^ 
eeive. I kn^w indeed that there were some per<^ 
sons whose notions of dignity were far different 
from mine,, and who, in that point of view, would 
have preferred a clandestine to an avowed ne^ 
gotiation ; but I confess I thought this mode of 
proceeding neither honourable nor safe; and/ 
with regard to some of our complaints, wholly 
impracticable. — — Not honourable^i because^ td 
seek private and circuitous channels of commu^ 
nication seems to suit the conduct rather of 
such as sue for a favour, than that of a great na^ 
tion which demands satisfaction. Not safe^ 
because neither a declaration from an imantho^ 
rised agent^ nor a mere gratuitous repeal of the 
decrees complained of^ (and what more could 
such a negotiation aim at ?) would afford us any 
security against the revival of the claims whidi 
we oppose ; and lastly, impracticable with T0^ 
spect to that part of the question which regards 
ttie security of Europe, because such security 
could not be provided for by the repeal of a de- 
cree, or any thing that might be the result of a 
private negotiation, but could only be obtained 
by a formal treaty^ to which the existing French 
Government must of necessity be a paity ; and I 
know of no means by which it can become a^ 
# part/ 
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p%xty to iluch a treat j, or tb toy- treaty at al]l^ 
but by a Minister publicly authorised, and pub^ 
licly received. Up<m; these grounds^ i 'and f with 
theae views, as a sincere friiend to peao^^ I thought 
it my duty to suggest what apptored to me^ on 
every supposition, the most eligible^ and^ if 
certain points were to be insisted lipon^ the only 
means of preserving that invaluable blessing. 

^^ But 1 had still a further motive;* and if 
peace could not be preserved, I considered the 
tneasur^ which I recommended as highly useful 
in another point of viewv To declare war, is, by 
the Constitution, the prerogative of the King; 
but to grant or with-hold the means of carrying 
it on, is (by the same Constitution) the privUclge 
of the people, through, their Represemtatiyi^ i 
and Upon the people at large, by a law paia«* 
mount to all Constitution»-^the law of nature 
gnd necessity — must fall the burdens and suffer^ 
ings, which are the too sure attendants * upon 
thai; calamity. It seems therefcNre reasonable: that 
they who are to pay, and to suffer, should^be 
distinctly informed of the object for which war 
iH made ; and 1 conceived nothing would tend to 
this information so inuch as an avowed negotia- 
tion ; because from the result of such a negoti-^ 
ation, and by po other means could we, with 
any degree of certainty, learn, how Uia the French 
were willing to satisfy us in all, or any of the 
points, wbich havg been publicly held forth as 
the grounds of complaint against them, — If in 
none of these any satisfactory explanation were 

VOL. III. O given 
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^ten^ we shtfuld all admit, provided our ori- 
ginal grounds of complaint were just, that the 
war would be m too ;— -4f in some, we should 
know the specific subjects upon which satisfac^ 
tion was rc^used^ and have an opportunity of 
judging whetheror iiot they Mere a rational ground 
of dispute :— if in all, and a rupture were never^ 
theless to take place, we should know that the 
public pretences were not the real caases of the 

war. 

<^ In the last case which I hare put, I should 
hope there is too much spirit in the people of 
Great Britain, to submit to take a part in a pro-* 
cceding founded on deceit ; and in either of the 
Others, whether our cause were weak or strongs we 
should at all eveirts escape that last of infiimies, 
the suspicion of being a party to the Duke of 
Brunswiek^i Manifestoes*. But this is not all.--^ 
Having ascertained the precise cause of war, wa^ 
Bhoidd learn the true road to peace ; and if the 
cause 86 ascertained appeared adequate, then we 

* ** I have heard that the IVranifcstoes are not to be consi* 
deied as the acts of the Ilhistrious Prince whose name I havt 
mentioned, and that the threats contained in them weie 
never meant to be carried into execution* I hear with 
neat satiifaction ivhatevcr tends to palliate the Afani- 
Kstoes themselves ; and with still mare^ any thing that 
tends to disconnect them from the name which is affixed 
to them, because the great abilities of the person in ques^ 
tion, his extraunlinary gaUantry, and above all his mild 
and paternal government of his subjects, have k>ng since 
impressed me with the highest Ksppct for his character ; 
ana upon this account it ^ve me much concelm' when- 1 
heard that he was engaged in an enterpfize, where, accord* 
ing to my ideas, ttrue glory could not be atquired.** 

should 
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i;houId look for peace througk war, by vigorous 
Exertions and liberal iiupplies ; if inadequate, 
the Constitution would furnish us abundance 
t>f means, as well through our Representatives, 
as hy our undoubted right to petition King and 
Parliament^ of impressing his Majestj^s Mi- 
nisters with sentiments similar to our oWn^ and 
of engaging them to compromise^ or, if neces«> 
earj, to relinquish an object, in which we did 
not feel interest sufficient to compent^ate to us 
foft the calamities and haeard of a war« 

^^ To these reasonings it appeared to me, that 
they only could object with consistency -who 
would go to wat with France on account of her 
internal concerns ; and who would consider the 
te-establishment of the old, or at least some 
other form of government, as the fair object of 
the contest. Such persons might reasonably 
enough argue; that with those whom they are 
determined to destroy, it is useless to treat* 

^* To arguments of this nature, however, I 
paid little attention ; because the eccentric opi* 
fiion upon which they are founded was expressly 
disavowed both in the King's speech and in the 
Addresses of the two Houses of Parliament ; aiid 
it was an additiotial motive with me for making 
My Motion, that, if fairly debated, it might be 
the dccaidon of bringing into free discussion 
Chat opinion, and of eeparating more distinctly 
those who maintained and acted upon it from 

O 3 others 
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Others^ who firom different motives (whatertf 
they might be) were disinclined to my proposaL 
^^ But if the objections of the violent party ap* 
peared to me extravagant, those of the more mo- 
derate seemed wholly unintelligible. Would 
they make and continue war, till they can forcf 
France to a counter-revolution ? No ; this thejr 
disclaim. What then is to be the terminatioB 
of the war to which they would excite us ? I 
answer confidently, that it can be no other than 
a negotiation, upon the same principles and 
with the same men as that which I recommend. 
I say the same principles, because after war peace 
cannot be obtained but by a treaty, and a treaty 
necessarily implies the independency of the con- 
tracting parties^ 1 say the same men, because 
though they may be changed before the happy 
hour of reconciliation arrives, yet that change, 
upon the principles, above -stated, would be 
merely accidental, and in no wise a necessary 
preliminary to peace ; for I cannot suppose that 
they who disclaim making war for a change^ 
would yet think it right to continue it tiU a 
change ; or^ in other words, that the blood and 
treasure of this country should be expended hi a 
hope thatr— not our efforts — but time and chafice 
may produce a new government in France, with 
which it would be more agreeable to our Mi* 
nisters to negotiate than with, the present* And 
it is farther to be observed, that the necessity 
of such a negotiation will not in any degree de- 
pend 
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pend upon tke success of our arius^ since the re* 
ciprocal recognition of the independency of coo- 
tracting parties is equally necessary to those v^ho 
exact and to those who offer sacrifices for the 
purpose of peace. . 1 forbear to put the c^EU^e of 
ill success, because to contemplate the situation 
to which we, and especially our aUy, might in 
such an event be. placed, is a task too painful to^ 
be undertaken but in a case of the last necessity. 
Let us suppose^ therefore, the skill and gallantry 
of our sailors and soldiers to be crowned with a 
series of uninterrupted victories, and those victo^ 
ries to lead us to th^ legitimate object of a just 
war, a safe and honourable peace, the terms of 
isuch a peace (I am supposing that Great Britain 
is to dictate them) may consist in satisfaction,, 
restitution, or even by way of indemnity to us 
or to others, in cession of territory on the part 
of France. Now that toich satisfaction may be 
honourable, it must be made by an avowed Mi- 
nister ; that such restitution or cession may be 
safe or honourable, they must be made by an 
independent power, competent to make them. 
And thus our very successes and victories will 
necessarily lead us to that measure of negotia- 
tion and recognition, which, from the distorted 
shape in which passion and prejudice represent 
objects to the mind of man, has by some been 
considered as an act of humiliation and abase- 
ment. 

'^ I have reason to believe there are some who 

think 
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think my Motion nnexccptionablc enough in it- 
self, but ill-timed. The time tl^f not in my 
c^hoice. I had no opportunity of mahing it 
sooner; and, with a view to its operation re- 
specting peace, 1 could not delay it, To me, 
who think that public intercourse with France, 
except during actual war, ought always to sub- 
sist, the 6rst occasion that presented itself, after 
the interruption of that intercourse, seemed of 
course the proper moment for pressing its re- 
newal. But let us examine the objections upon 
this head of time in detail. They appeared to 
me to be principally four : — 

'* Isrt. That by sending a Minister to Paris at 
that period, we should give some countenance 
to a proceeding^, most unanimously, and most 
justly reprobated^ in every country of Europe. 

" To this objection I need not, I think, give 
any other answer, than that it rests upon an 
opinion, that by sending a ]V|inister we pay 
some compliment, implying approbation, to the 
prince or state to whom we send him ; an opi^r 
nion which, for the honour of this country, I 

♦ " Since this was written, we have learned the §ad eatas^r 
trophe of the proceeding to which I alluded. Thfim^ 
however, who feel the force of my argument, will perceive 
that it is not at all impaired hy this revolting act of cruelty 
and injustioe. Ixideedy if I were inclined to'see any coih; 
nection between the two subjecis, I should rather feel addi- 
tional regret for the rejection of a motion which m^hf 
have afforded one chance more of preventing an act coa^ 
ceming which (out of France) I will venture to affirm that 
there is not fhtonghout Europe one dissentient voice."' 

must 
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nust liope t0 be wholly erroneous. We h^d fet 
Minister at Versailles wiien Corsica was bought 
and enslaved. We had Ministers at the German 
Courts at the time of the infamous partition of 
Poland. We have generally a resident Consul 
who acts as a Minister to the piratical RepuUie 
of Algiers; and we have more than once sent 
embassies to Emperors of Morocco, reeking from 
the blood through which, by the murder of their 
nearest relations, they had waded to tiieir 
thrones. In none <^ these instances was Any 
sanction given by Great Britain to the transaiC^F 
tions by which power had been acquired, or ta 
the manner in which it had been exercised/' 

The reputation of Mr. Fox as a statesman was 
so great, and his talent for argument of such a 
superior order, that we cannot help expressia^ 
astonishment at. his attempting to force into 
analogy the case of our having Ambassadors at 
Vienna and Versailles, when Poland was divided 
and Corsica enslaved*, and that of sending ovmt 
an Ambassador to the French Convention at tbe 
very time they murderod their •king.-«««-Sul»ly tha 
cases were quite difierent i» alsnost ^rery re^ 
spect. The seizure of CMsaca and the partition 
of Poland were wrong, but there was no change 
in ihe Governments t vm bad a right to remon^ 
strate, or to go to war^ if we thought proper ta 
assist the injured nations ; but, if we did not ga 
to war, we could not withdraw our ambassador^r^i^ 
Lord Gower's functions finished on the lOth of 

August 
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Aa^st — ^He, with all his familj, were for soiM 
tiine virtually prisoners in Paris^— His Lordship 
ooald not procure a passport for his messenger; 
or for any British subject ; and it was to Brissot; 
through the medium of an individual, that th« 
Assembly was prevailed on to give passports to 
foreigners. 

As the Government was changed, Lord Gower's 
credentials were at an end, as well as M. Chan- 
velin's; they at all events required renews^^ and 
that renewal would have been taking part in the 
troubles of France, by recognizing the Revolu- 
tionists as rulers of France, when in fact the 
parties were in a state of anarchy and contest, 
and there was no form of government, though 
there was an assembly that promised to ^stablisli 
one. 

It is not necessary here to confute, or to at^ 
tempt to confute, Mr. Fox, as to the propriety 
if sending an ambassador. He. did not theq 
know the violence .with which new men wonU 
succeed, and the bloody, scenes that would enn 
suiei; bat it is well deserving notice, tbat wben so 
able a man made so bad a comparison, in order 
to ^support his argument, he must have .been 
mucbBt a loss ; but. pei!hapi^ the following quota** 
tionmay explain the Jtate of mind under wbick 
that great man wrote : 

' ^^Sdly, That a recognition might more pro«. 
perly take ^laee at the end, and as the result of 
a private tommUni^ation, and. (in the ^phrase 

used 
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used upon a former ocsasion) ag the price of 
peace, than gratuitoasly at the outlet of a negOf 
tiation. 

' ^> I cannot help suspecting, that they who 
urge this objection have confounded the present 
case with the question, formerly so much agi- 
tated, of American independence. In this view 
they appear to me wholly dissimilar.— I pray to 
God that, in all other respects, they may prove 
equally so. To recognize the Thirteen States, 
was in effect to withdraw a claim of our own ; 
and it might fairly enough be argued, that we 
were entitled to some price or compensation for 
such a sacrifice. Even upon that occasion, I 
was of opinion, that a gratuitous and prelimi* 
nary acknowledgment of their independence was^ 
most consonant to the principles of magnanimity 
and policy ; but in this instance we have no sa- 
crifice to make, for we liave no claim ; and the 
reasons for which the French must wish an 
avowed and ofiicial intercourse, can be only 
such as apply equally to the mutual interest of 
both nations, by affording more effectual means 
of preventing misunderstandings^ and securing 
peace. 

.'*I would farther recommend to those who 
press this objection, to consider whether, if re- 
coj^nition be really a sacrifice on our part, the 
Ministry have not already made that S9€rifice, 
by continuing to act upon the^commercial treaty 
as a treaty still in force. Every contract must 

be 
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be at aivend when the contracting parties have no 
longer any existence, either in their own persons 
or by their representatives. After the tenth of 
August, the political existence of Louis XVI. who 
was the contracting party in the treaty of com^ 
merce, was completely annihilated. The only 
question therefore is, Whether the £xiecut]?e 
Council of France did or did not represent the 
political power so annihilated ? If we say they 
did not, the contracting party has no longer any 
palitical existence, either in his person or by 
tepresentation, and the treaty becomes null and 
void. If we say they did, then we have actually 
acknowledged them as representatives, (for tlM 
time at least) of what was the Executive Go* 
yemment in France. In this character alone do 
they claim to be acknowledged, since their very 
style describes them as a Provisional Executive 
Council, and nothing else. If we would preserve 
our treaty, we could not do less ; by se|idijig a 
.Minister, we should not do more*. 

^^ 3dly, That our Ambassador having been re* 
called, and no British Minister having resided 
at Paris, while the conduct of the French waa 
inoffensive with respect to us and our ally, it 

* " If my argument is satisfactory, I have pr6ved that 
ive have recognized the Executive Council ; and it is noto* 
riofus, that tlurou^h the medium of M. Chauvelin we 
have negotiated with them. But although we have both 
negotiated and recognized, it would be aishonouraUe^ it 
seems, to n^tiate m sueh a manner as to imply recogni- 
tion. How nice are the points upon which great businesses 
turn! how remote from vulgar apprehension !'* 

would 
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would be mortifying to send one thither, just - 
at the time when they began to give us cause 
of complaint. 

• ^* Mortifying to whom ? Not certainly to the 
House of Commons, who were not a party to 
the reeal of Lord Gower, and who, if my advice 
were followed, would lose no time in replacing 
him. To the Minister possibly*? and if so, it 
Ought to \fe a warning to the House, that it 
sitould not, by acting like the Ministers, lose 
the proper, that is, the first opportunity, and 
thereby throw extrinsic difficulties of its own 
creation in the Way of a ' measure in itself wise 
anfd salutary. 

•* 4thly, That by acting in the manner pro- 
posed we might give ground of offence to those 
powers with whom, in case of war, it might be 
prudent to form connection and alliance. 

'^ This objection requires examination. Is it 
meant that our treating with France in its pre^ 
sent state will offend the German Powers, foy 
shewing them that our ground of quarrel is dif- 
ferent from theirs ? If this be so, and if we ad- 
here to the principles which we have publicly 
stated^ I am afraid we must either offend or de- 

* ^ I do not think it would haTC been mortifying even to 
them, because in consequence of the discAssioiui which had 
arisen, a measure which had been before indifferent might . 
become expedient ; but as this point made no part of my 
consideration, I have not thought it incuxobeut upon ine 
to argue it.^' 

ceire. 
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ceive, and in such an alternative I triist the op* 
tion is not difficult. 

^^ If it be said, that, though our original 
grounds of quarrel were difTerent, yet we may^ 
in return for the aid they may afford us in ob- 
taining our objects, assist them in theirs of a 
counter-revolution, and enter into an offensive 
alliance for that purpose- — I answer, that our 
having previously treated would be no impedi- 
ment to such a measure. But if it were. I free* 
ly confess that this consideration would have no 
influence with me; because such an alliance,^ 
for such a purpose, I conceive to be the great- 
est calamity that can befal the British nation : 
fpr let us not attempt to deceive ourselves-^ 
whatever possibility or even probability there, 
may be of a counter-revolution, from intejrpal 
agitation and discord, the means of producing 
such an event by external force, can be no other 
than the conquest of France. The conquest of 
France!!! — O! calumniated crusaders, how ra- 
tional and moderate were your objects!— O! 
much injured Louis XIV. upon what slight 
grounds have you been accused of restless and 
imnoioderate ' ambition ! — O ! tame and feeble. 
Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and faint 
colours have you painted the portrait of a dis- 
ordered imagination ! 

^^ I have now stated to you fully, and I trust 
fairly, the arguments that persuaded me td the 

course 
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course of conduct which I have pursued. In 
these consists my defence, upon which you are 
to pronounce; and I hope I shall not be thought 
presumptuous, when I say^ that I expect with 
confidence a favourable verdict. 

*' If the reasonings which 1 have adduced fail 
of convincing you, I confess, indeed, that I shall 
be disappointed, because to my understanding 
they appear to have more of irrefragable demon- 
stration than can often be hoped for in political 
discussions ; but even in this case, if you see in 
them probability sufficient to induce you to be- 
lieve that, though not strong enough to convince 
you J they, and not any sinister or oblique mo- 
tives, did in fact actuate me^ I have still gained 
my cause; for in this supposition^ though the 
propriety of my conduct may be doubted, the 
rectitude of my intentions must be admitted. 

^' Knowing therefore thejui^tice and candour 
•of the tribunal to which I have appealed, 1 wait 
your decision without fear — ^Your approbation I 
anxiously desire, but your acquittal 1 confident- 
ly expect. 

*' Pitied for my supposed misconduct by some 
^f my friends, openly renounced by others, at- 
tacked and misrepresented by my enemies — to 
you I have recourse for refuge and protection ; 
and conscious^ that if I had shrunk from my 
daty, I should have merited your censure, I feel 
myself equally certain^ that by acting in con* 
formity to the motives which I have explained to * 

you, 
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» 

you^ I can in no degree have forfeited the esteem 
of the city of Westminster, which it has so long 
been the first pride of my lif^ to enjoy, and 
which it shall be my constant endeavour to 
preserve. 
** South Street, January 26, 1793. C. J. FOX.^' 
We have called Mr. Fox a great man^ and 
such he certainly was, but this letter was evidently 
written under the double effects of irritation 
and depression of mind, and indeed there was 
something in the conduct of Mr. Fox, whenever 
the subject of the French Revolution occurred, 
that is very surprising, and deserves notice. 
Mr, Fox was a Whig— Mr. Fox had through 
life given his approbation to those principles on 
which William III. mounted the Throne ; yet he 
declared in the House of Commons, that the 
French Constitution of 1789 was the most 
glorious fabric ever erected by human wisdom ! ! ! 
Now this glorious fabric was almost diametrically 
opposite to that erected in England in 16S8, 
when William mounted the throne. In addition 
to this difference between the old object of 
choice, and the new object of idolatry, it may 
be well to remember, that Mr. Fox passed this 
unqualified encomium on the French Fabric 
after it had actually been found impracti« 
tABtt^ and long after the French themselves vrett 
convinced that it never could have beeti pre* 
served, more especially as one leading principle 
waS) that Insurrection was a duty, and that the ' 

nation 



nation had a right to alter the eonstitutioa 
whenever it thought proper so to do.* 

Mr. Fox could not be ignorant that the 
^French and British Constitutions were extremely 
difFerent.— No House of Peers, that beautiful 
balance in the British. — ^The Monarch degraded 
to a ministerial capacity, to a passive instni* 
ment, and his ministers a degraded cast, being 
the only men who could not sit in the Le^slative 
Assembly. — ^The only men the sovereign people 
would not trust ! ! ! Sach were m few of the parts 
of this glorious fabric, which it would require 
great argumentative powers to reconcile with the 
principles of a British Whig. — How is this mpral 
phenomenon to be explained ? — -Mr. Fox, a man 
of great abilities, with a discriminating mind; 
approves of two systems of government, opposite 
in their nature, and absolutely irreconcilable.—* 
Mr. Fox was also a man of much candour, uu" 
suspected integrity, and of all men the least 
tainted with hypocrisy. Yet this phenooienon; 

♦ The most interesting discussion that took place In the 
First Assembly was on this subject. — When the Constitutioo 
was about to be closed, this difficulty occurred.— If it was 
closed for perpetuity, or for any certain period, that de^ 
stroyed the grand and leading article of insurrection, and 
if not closed for a certain period, or for ever, it couldt 
not be said to be closed at all. The debates entered 
into with a design to reconcile these cfontradictions lasted 
two weeks; but if they had lasted two years, the difficult/ 
would still have remained; it was therefore resolved to re^ 
capitulate the article of insurrection, but to sayy that, ne-* 
vertheless^ the Assembly thought that the holy duty skoald 
apt be performed without great and tedious ceremonies^ 
which, if they had been attended to^ must hare reodcmd 
(be article aseleu. The 10th of Augtt9t| .1793, settled thii 
business without any ceremony. 

which 
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which Mr. Hume, with all his scepticism, would 
place in the rank of n^iracles, is attested by 
thousands of witnesses.-— How then, not being 
willing to admit of a positive miracle^ are we ta 
explain it ?- 

The only way that occurs is this. That Mn 
fox was attached to the British Constitution on 
the principles of our Revolution, till the French 
raised their fabric ; but, from that very time, he 
ceased to give his approbation to the British Con- 
stitution^ though he was too wise and too good 
a man to wish to overturn it, or make the 
attempt ! 

What Mr. Fox said indirectly amounted to this : 
— A Constitution without Peers, is better than 
ours with Peers — A King, with mutilated au- 
thority and reduced to a state of passive obedi- 
ence^. is best ! — Ministers should be treated as 
suspected persons ; it is shatiief ul to let 1 hem 
appear before the Representatives of the People, 
except, as clerks before their masters, to render 
^coUnt of their actions. — -It was amongst the 
other pretty regulations that tended not a little 
io sink Ministers and their Master in the scald 
^f men^ thait the gallies or the pillory wero 
amongst. the constitutional punishments for Mi- 
nisters who. were found faulty in .their con- 
duct I * 

If 

I. ♦ Even Mr. Neckar, wto was a tepuhltcan from hii 
birth, and had set the Revolution in motion, attacked it 
with the greatest violence, and shewed its absurdity long be? 
fori^ Mr. Fox fiiade the speooh we now quote.— ^In the same 

manneri 
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If thii^ he not die onty way of explaining Mr. 

* iPox^s ocmdaet^ tfaei^remaiBsbutone other^ which 

• in, toflllippiM, that, when the French Revolulion 
' was the object of consideration, bi« usual reason 

and superior sagacity abandoned him.— This is 
isot a very frequent example in the history of the 

• human mindi but neither does it stand alone. 
The most profound thittfcera have, on some par- 
ticular subjects^ where they have long employed 
their minds, lost the faculty of clear discrimi- 
nation. This very probably was the case with 
Mr. Fox ; but whether it was so or not, those 
persons who follow the political opinions ^f 

manner, the Abbe Raynal made a violent protest against 
the Constitution of 1789, which he predicted would ruin 
the cause of national liberty. Neither Neckar nor Raynal 
could be suspected of being Royalists ; they had no per* 
sonal interest in what they did ; on the contrary, Ray- 
nal did it at a very great personal risque, and was, in fact, 
obliged to get away from Paris quickly and secretly, to 
avoid the danger he had brought on himself by his remon- 
strance. 

Were there no other reasons for refusing approbation to 
the Frehch Constitution than /that Neckar, Raynal, 
Mounier, Lally ToUendal, Clermont, Tonnere, and the 
most able and well disposed advocates in the cause of 
liberty, confessed their error, or united in condemning it, 
we should be sceptical with r^ard to its wisdom ; but^ 
when we go farther, and consider the awful result so easily 
and clear^ traced to that Constitution, it is very difficult 
to form any notion of reasons for approving of it, par- 
ticularly in terms so unqualified, and so decisive, as those 
made use of by Mr. Fox, a man certainly of the first rate 
abilities, and the goodness of whose heart was never called 

* m question. — This is a strong example of the violent and 
dangerous effects of too strong a bias to one side of a ques- 
tion, when that has operated on the mind for a series of 
years. 

VOL, III, P Mr, Fox^ 
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Mr, Foxsl^uld consider whtxtprinmpleitheyBllviAe 
to, as those by whidb he was understood to be 
guided through the gi*eater part of bis. life, 'were 
quite opposite to those he avowed in his latter 
years ; though it is to be hoped that the true 
Whig principles are understood to be moant^ 
and not the French theorien which he so much 
applauded and admired. 
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^ iEXTSNUATION^.) * 

This getttlemaii^ possesis^ of a warm,, a j)^r 
triotic, and a philanthropic heart, was ope of j^he 
JEnglish Nation who^ at the breaking out of the 
JE^^reuch Revolution, saw the greatness of. the 
event ; and^ by great and creditable exertion, en- 
deavoured to dive into its ultimate tendency, 
and into the characters of those who were lead- 
ers at the time. 

His title of ^^ £xt£NUation '^ is modest and 
moderate ; and his view seems evidently to have 
been that of a well-wishing intelligent stranger, 
who aimed at moderating the opinions of those 
writers who attributed nothing but bad intention 
to those who conducted the Fren^ch Hevoluticm at 
its first outset. 

Mr. James saw many things in their true light, 
and^ from personal knowledge, ascertained^ that 
many of the leaders were men of good intention ; 
but he did not foresee, that those who W^re at 
first the leaders would be compelled to become 
the instruments^ ajod, finally, the victims of the 
Utopian plan. He was an observer, not a pro- 
phet -f ; and knowing that what was done was 

* This Pamphlet was originally written in Paris, and 
Y^as published in London in the month of October, 1792. 

f We must except the conclusion of his Work, wherda 
he very cl^rly foretels the fall of the Duke of OrleanS| 
and of the Texrosists. 

P 3 meant 
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meant to produce good^ did not foresee that it 
would terminate in evil. Even those who kdeW 
Robespierre during the First Assembly said, that 
he was too humane to be a great man ; so much 
were men deceived in calculating upon the cha* 
rasters of those who, embarking in a desperate 
undertaking, were obliged to sail with the cur- 
rent. The many-headed monster (the people) 
was let loose, and became ungovernable, unless 
those who governed would give a vent to that 
spirit of destruction which was the consequence 
of the theorieK of well-informed men, when be- 
come the guide of the ignorant. 

Partizans and imitators^ or, in other words^ 
the lower class, who adopt opinions upon the 
credit of others, never have any doubts as to 
the wisdom and justice of what they are about 
to do, and therefore they have no moderation. 

Mr. James has certainly produced proofs of 
good intention in the French Rulers* being con- 
verted to the worst of purposes, by uninformed 
men, when heated by events, and stimulated by 
falsehoodis industriously and Artfully propagat<» 
ed ; and too lesson is of more utility. The man 
who leads the mob should cori^ider himself like 
6ne who carries a burning torch. With whicb^ if 
he ont^ ^ets fire to a large pile, he cannot extin^ 

♦ Particularly in that Jpart of ** the Ext6nuAtion" 
idiere he gives the fiubstanceof a conversation, which pass** 
ed at Paris, between him and a leading Member of the 
Convention, in November, 1792. 1 he Member alluded 
to was aflerr^ards guillotined with the Brissotinea. 

guish 
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guish the conflagration. — ^It is of more iinportance 
to know this than anj other fact relative to revo. 
lution ; for it shews what mischief men may some- 
times do, even when actuated with the desire of 
doing gpod.~*That the French Leaders did not 
foresee the consequences of their actions is cl^ftr 
from this-^that they .became victims: and surely 
no one will suppose, that they expected such a re- 
sult; and liBrissot and his Associates are not ta 
be accused of knowingly bxingiiig on their oyfn 
destruction, neither are they to be accused of 
bringing on the anarchy and reign of terror 
with an intentian.-^^They were the instruments^ 
the cause, but it was in ignorance. — ^This is( a 
lesson that ought to be learned by stU those who 
launch into reforms^ the extent of which they 
i^annot calculate. 

The greatest and the most complete refutation 
Qf the Rights of Man is founded in the charac-^ 
ter of the men who produced it, and the fate 
that attended them, 

M. Mounie^r, a man of great abilities and of 
^good character, produced the Declaration of 
Rights that was adopted^ and, in less than four 
months, he was drjv^ii into exile*; for his Decla« 
tion of Rights ha4 repderfsd the people mad and 
ungovernable: and in succession Lally Tollen« 

* M. Mourner was President of the National Assemblje 
on the 4th of October, when the mob went to Versailtai 
io drag the Royal Family into captivity. He fled from 
his plaoe when the mob entered, aeclaring that he would 
neithef be a conspirator mr m qccompbe$. 

dal, 
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dal, Ckrmoqt, Toniierc, and the other mode* 
rate and well-meaning men, were either forced 
to^fljortoialll!! 

Mir. James, however^ (it is necessary to ob« 
s^rve,) fell into many errors, like others, by gir* 
in§FGredit to popular rumour *, such as, that De 
Laaney^ governor of the Bastile, murdered 500 
persons whom he had decoyed into that prison 
on the 14th of July, when in fact lie decoyed 
none into it, and nlurdered nonef , Equally 
erroneous is the account that the 10th of Au^ 
gust Massacre was brought on by the intrigues 
of the Court, and that the Princess de Lamballe 

* Mr, James throughout /^ THE Extenuation " sedii^ 
lously endeavours to impress upda the Reader^s mind, that 
he did not believe ia a multiplicity of these rumours, but 
that a daring Faction had airt and ingenuity enough to 
make the inhabitants pf Paris, &c. do so. This is, in- 
flict, the jet of his reasoning throughout; and to the wil- 
ful misconstruction of his meaning may be attributed cer- 
tain calumnies to which he has been personally subjected. 

^ The members or managers of the Lyeeam, a literary 
society or club by subscription, determine^ when the ]ia»* 
tile was taken^ to give a history of that memorable trans« 
action, expectni^ to prove that the PiirisSans were brave, 
^^ the ^iiEaraor a traitor; but^ after examining many ^ 
those actively concerned, they discovered, that the govern- 
or w^y a coajdrrf, and had let the populace enter on a sort 
of capitulation, which finished with tbe;^. beheading him 
and the major under him, but without any heroism on the, 
part of the t^airisians. — The Lyceum Manajgers bad dis- 
cretipn, and therefore, though they went dn with the ia^ 
vestigation, they refrained from publishing it, as they 
would hav^ ia fhat event been sacrificed to popular fary. 
Mr. Giiyot, oqe of i3^ members, communicated this fact> 
to the Editor of the pr(»Bent Review. He was n man o€ 
honour and a friend to flie BevolutioD) but spoke i^hat he 

knew to be the truth. ' 

• . . . . ' . . 

was 



wan^ iiBpHcated therein. In: justice to that lady » 
it must be stated, that Petion and the violent 
Jacobins contrived that horrible plot, and threw . 
the blamjs on the Royal Family and its adhe« 

rents. 

•***•• .■•'•■- . * 

No writer is answerable for thp truth of what 
h,...a.e.;Vwhat..jpe«.,«i.i,ngo«deVi.' 
dence : he is only answerable for \iis opinions 
and his intentions. In the opinions ]\Ir, James 
is.generally i;ight«. an^ in his intentions he ap« 
pear^.to be so throughout all that be has written. 

. Let lis hear himself:— 

"'■■• ■■'. »- •♦' 

^^ The most unbounded .circulation of contra- 
dictory reports relative to the general character 
ojT the French, since the commencement of their 
Revolution, first induced me to commit such . 
facts to print as I knew could at all times be 
supported* Hazarding, from no other motive 
than a sincere attachment to truths my in^divi-* 
dual opinion on many circumstances^ which» 
partialljf considered^ excite abhorrence,. I w.as. 
well aware of the stubborn disbelief that any 
sprt of Apology or Extenuation of them must en? 
counter; but I was not prepared. to meet a stu-^ 
died misinterpretation* ... 

. *' The candid manner in which I have endea^ 
vpured to account for deeds that shock humani- 
ty^ might have, been answered by something 
more convincing than (^stinate contradiction. 
But I know how difficult it is to persuade, where 
there is either interest to ponibatj^ or prepos^aies^ ^ 

sion 
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fiion to dislodge. When national prefndiees are 
allied to private sentiments, truth is baffied hy 
perversion ; and a parapet of incrednliiy is nds* 
ed to preclude inqnirfr. These obstacles taa 
just discrinrination have not only existed i^l^ert 
experience might have proved them fnise^ but 
they have been ungenerously strengthened 
where candour and liberality should hitve soi* 
conded conviction. 

*^ Custom (that natural enemy to truth) hat^ 
in no one instance of politieal opinion^ appeared 
so predominant as in the one before us. Tha 
inost melancholy picture of public calamities is 
not only hung up for public observation, with 
aljl the auxiliaries of descriptive horror, but par« 
tial sketches are likewise industriously forced 
upon every private circle. Hence the ready 
aicqi^iescence in all relations^ however monstrous, 
which can tarnish the country ; and hence tha^f 
invincible opposition to facts which might erase 
aspersion. It l^as been asked, indeed personally 
so\ what motives an individual in Great Britain 
could have for undertaflung the defence of fom 
reigners? And it has been suggested^ that who* 
ever coiild vindicate the proceedings of h natural 
ebemy, especially in a Revolutions must be dis- 
affected. And are the limiti^ of information be* 
come so contracted to Englishmen, that antipa« 
jthies must be first consulted before? the mind can 
stretch beyond them to scrutinize events? Is the 
lyisdom^ or the native valour, of tMf f^Iand re- 
duced 



diM^to M tnil a textufe, that its apparent 
eonsifteacy ^a& only be preserved by an nn-^ 
quaUied eitcluiidn of every tiling which tries its 
nttttre? Or are we aloM arrived at such a jnidi- 
of httman perfection, thiit nothing new can aidj 
or benefit inqniry ? If there be a melanohoijr 
tnith (which God £vrbid there should!) in the' 
fifst of these important questions, does it not 
become every honest well-wisher to the Consti«» 
tolAon to^ tearnaway the mask, and to convince 
mankind^ that the superiority we have so glo* 
rkrasly maintained for one century at least, is in 
the unvarnished freedom of the land? if the 
latter be the enviable lot of Britain, is she not 
seated upon a rock^ round which the storms' 
and tempests of other countries must beat in 
▼ain, and from which pMlantfaropy might re« 
lieve the ignorant and the unhappy ? But as nei« 
ther of these questions are apposite to any one 
^ government or country upon earth, it is surely 
praise-worthy, not to add most seriously neces«' 
sary^ to watch ievents, under whatever aspect, or 
in whatever shape, they may appear. 

'^ When Mr. Burke's memorable ^fiuiion -off 
fancy burst upon the awakened curiosity (f£^ En*, 
rope, every Englishman, 1 hope, believed, thft 
his production, (being the fruit of several years* 
experience^ arid the gorgeous nialiufactory of. 
twelve months laboured composition) would not. 
only ascertain the goodness of our own Consti- 
tution and Govei'nment, but be the jEOeans x>f 

settling 
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settling the dUtrect^^^tat^ Qfi^ffigaw. . Uiifmr« 
tujiatalj for. both, no other offecL k is to be 
kunentad, . has bitjberto. beep finibK tbto. in 
eMM partial disonioQ of politiooi sentiiDieiite at. 
I^ome^» and an mu&mm Aversion abroed« like m 
flame of fire^; ia t-lie' uncertainty of opinion^ 
tnth. is iOolf t6 be obtained hy unremitted: cok* 
liaipn^ and the sparks, falling from tm> opp«f 
site extremes, if bioagbt intpy oontact, and pro* 
perljK coUected, wiiy produce the greatest blessi 
ing. £ager to fix hiis -o^ect oC^ discussion; upoa 
the imaginary horizon jof intellectoal light, Ih* 
common aid of fioicts ^as rejected, ind mere rex 
port became the standard of decidon. How; 
long he sustained the imagery, time has ptomL 
But events have not yet shewn, so powerfully iun 
they hereafter must^ th^ dangerous tendency «f 
every mind which, from private feeling, or pari^ 
tial prejudice, gives a looae to £cti<m. It . is % 
question, which, I believe, wUl soon; bo resolved^ 
whether there be more danger i^^the simply 
Pamphlet f that has been branded as a Libel, tm 
in the decorated Code of Aristocratio Privileges %^ 
Hut there cannot be a question as. .to tlie little 
sendee either has done to civilized commuipity^ 

♦Witness the secession of the late Duke of Porflan^,^ 
Vt», Burice, Lord Loughborough, Lord Spencer, Mr*' 
Windham, &c. from the Whig Party to join Mr. Pilt» 
i^ho also turned his back against his own once-loved sjrg* 
tisn of Reform, in coaseqaeiice of the French RevolutiOtt^ 

- + Paine's " Rights of Man.*" 

. % JBocke^s ^^ jRefleoUom 9a the French Bevdotion/' 

** I have 
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^' I have the presumption to assert, that this 
country ivould have beeh more benefited by. 
the temperate suggestions of many calm ob-' 
servers^ during the French Revolution, than she- 
could possibly be by two extremes, which, how- 
ever opposite in theory, are equally fallaciooi- 
and detrimental in practice. But the mischief 
is done ^« We are thrown out of that peacefuL 
latitude which afforded the most glorious oppor« 
tunities for English perseverance to secure per«^ 
manent advantage. We were rising fast into 
national opulence ; and while private property 
was hourly increasing, by the industry of indi- 
viduals, the public burthens were rapidly les- 
sened by an accumulating surplus of revenue* 
Sed heu spes inanes ei irriius hommum labor/ 

^' That 1 may not appear to have wandered fromr 
the purport of this introduction, I must request 
the reader to carry with him, throughout the pe- 
rusal of the subsequent Pamphlet, an unequivocal- 
knowledge of my motives for publishing it. In so 
doing, he will not only acquit me of every sort of 
wish to justify or extenuate^ where, as an indivi-: 
dual, I feel disgust and horror ; but likewise see 
the propriety of judging with coolness, where as 
a citizen at large, (and such, I trust, may exist 
without injuring the partial patriotism of one's 
native land) he might collect the meaps of serv<t 
ing his own country from what occurs in others. 

• * This alludes to our discovered mixture with the infa- 
moAis tr^ty of PUnitz, so ju8tl|;^ veprotteted by Mr. Baikg 

^ioiself. 

Should 
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Should I^ as some people have been pleased to 
insinuate, have yielded with unlimited belief to' 
tales of imagined cruelties, while distant from 
them, I have only placed myself in the situation 
of almost every inhabitant of France^; and t 
thereby strengthen the primary ground-work 
of my argument. But if, on the other hand, 
iacts sanctioned by the best authorities are 
added to my personal knowledge of many cruel- 
ties, is the production of them to be wilfully 
misconstrued, because prejudice overawes con*> 
▼iction ? 

** Of the desultory manner in which I have 
ventured to publish my sentiments, I think it ne- 
cessary to say, that, through a continual change' 
of situation, I have been able to preserve less me- 
thod than the subject merits; and I am fully 
convinced, that had the manifold circumstances, 
which now appear in a mutilated form, been 
properly arranged, there would have been little 
occasion to introduce the work by preface or 
introduction. It will be thought an excess of 
self-fiufficiency to conclude, by asserting, that|^ 

instead of being injured, religion, morality,' 

> t 

* The fact is, the French people believed every thii^, 
because they suspected every body connected with the 
Gouri; and upon this belief one Faction after aaotheK 
grounded its ascendancy ; till iatigued, sickeaed, and dis« 
gusted, the nation yielded to the first daring man that chbse 
tp usurp the Government ; and this would be the case m 
England, or in any other regularly governed country, if the 
Court by its excesses should cause mistrust, and any con«. 
iiderabl^ part^ would avail itself of the opportunityi whicl| 
general dissatisfaction never fails to offer. 
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and good gOTernment (the result of bothj:^ will 
be materially benefited by an unprejudiced sur* 
vey of the contents of the *^ Extenuation/^ To 
the thinking mind the interposition of Pro«^ 
vidence will be visible in the awful vengeance 
which has followed the most vicious excesses that 
ever stained humanity for a succession of , ages. 
The Court of Versailles and its capital will, like 
Sodom and Gomorah, be marked out as deplor* 
able instances of guilt and depravity ; and other 
Courts may be warned against similar corrup*- 
tions, by a timely secession from measures which 
must eventually lead to similar calamities. 

^' To the Candid, therefore, and to the con- 
sistent part of Englishmen onlt/^' these sheets are 
addressed ; to the Politician, they are with diffi- 
dence submitted ; and to mankind, at large, 
sincerely dedicated. 

*' As every circumstance, however trifling, that 
inl^y confirm assertion^ and conciliate belief 
ciannot be superfluous, the personal testimony 
of the Author will perhaps suspend, if it should 
not entirely do away, the prejudices of many 
individuals. Having in several of the Annota- 
tions, repeatedly affirmed, that, during the wildest 
j^foxysm of popular rage, there has not been a 
single instance of premeditated cruelty e<}ual to 
what has been invariably practised by the pre- 
sent enemies of the French Revolution, he begs 
leave to add, that,within these last fifteen years *^ 

* N. B. The Author is speaking of a period anterior to 
the year 1792. 

^ he 
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ke has been an eye-witness of almost all the bkt-» 
barities — those of Damien and the Russian Knout 
excepted — which have so miserably stained the 
andals of civilization. He has seen a father and 
two sons e?^tended upon the rack — ^a woman con* 
signed to slow fire, after her breasts had been 
torn off with red-hot irons ; and the living mar- 
row made to waste in her bones by the applica- 
tion of burning instruments. — He has seen^ in the 
market-place of a capital city belonging to the 
House of Austria, a discoloured stone (which may 
still remaip) that points out where four fellow- 
creatures were condemned to suffer the repre- 
sented horrors of Hell ! The houses were crowded 
with spectators^ to see the victims of fanaticism 
cast into a burning pile of faggots; and* as they 
crawled out, to behold their black and mangled 
bodies forced back by the pitch'-forks of a riny 
of executioners.— *He has seen (since the destruc^ 
tion of the Bastile) a woman, whose husband 
had been murdered, after a repeated violation jo{ 
ber person before him^ by the privates of a regi^. 
fuent now acting against the French ; and he has 
heard, upon the spot, (from authority no man 
would doubt) of the most horrid barbarities in* 
dulged by satiated lust uppn pregmmt womeiv; 
of children massapx^d before their mothers^ and 
f^rls de^owered with all the wantonness of mirth- 
Ail, but excruciatipgy passion*--rOn the demoli* 
tion of th9 3fistil^y ( wher^ a^ it was then his good- 
fortui^e, it is now his boast, to h^ve been one of 

the 



tbe m'daj htlndhredBi wko^ j-Qno&d tstonto^i^ 
that moBumeiKt Jdf tp«iiiDfy;he was xonductcrd 
down with flaubq^iixto tfae'iiitefrogatQr|t:dfuol« 
geon, where inaiij an :mimien# man. had: be«ti 
tortured into^sln avowal of-orimto he ii^d*tiever 
.committed* If the ■• cobseiaui^ess o£*^tia)r cnieltf , 
exercised during the despotic itffiu^ticie of priesti, 
concubines, and .tiiimsters, may ha^^e wactortd 
him less susceptible of i horror .on the late iruni-> 
mary ei^ecutions, the iutt / conviction.: of their 
having been provoked, in some measure, by the 
treachery of the Court, Bud only the conse- 
quences of momentary frettiy, not thn studiied 
tortures of refined and -educated vengeance, 
makes him doubly caHqos. ^ . 

^^ With a declalration of this sort, it «ay not 

» 

be irrelevant, to answer the daily published ialse- 
hoods respecting- the indignities ^d to have been 
offered to the Princess Lamballe before she was 
murdered 1 The fact is, that she did not Suffilr 
one while living ; and, when she fell, her death 
was as instantaineans as it was possible for thre 
human arm to make it. ; At the time the Macseil* 
lois, &c« visited the prison "dialled La. Foree, en 
the discovery oftke plot which had occasioned the 
Massacre of the 10th of August, this unfortunate 
accomplice imagined they were a party of the 
Royalists* to take her out of captivity. This 
idea is confirmed by the following circumstance : 
On the Guerite, a very low door, being opened, 
;-die stooped to go forwards, and had only time to 

say 
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nf^'^Ak iMH Dieu, Je *ui$ fkrdus f One of the 
nob instantlj tuhied btck her hair, and, in a 
few minutes from her fintt appearancciy \^r bead 
was struck off.-^The relation of this fiict, with 
which the Author concludes his Preface, maj be 
. misinterpreted into a wi^h to excuse barbaritj^ 
or be supposed to flow from party-motives ; but, 
as its authenticity can be readily provedi he leayes 
imagination to indulge itself/^ 

In the body of the work, Mr< James makes 
use of the following observations : 

^^ It has of late been the practice of almost all 
our Political Autbftrs to investigate public Dis- 
turbances, without honestly exposing the caus6 
in its effect^ or candidly tracing the various cir- 
cumstances which ifb^ould convince mankind, thai 
national cruelty is too often said to exist^ whens 
revolted nature is merely discovered to have 
acted from partial rage. On the demolition of 
the Bastile — an event that will ever do honour 
to the inhabitants of Paris~it was balled cruelty 
to execute justice on a man who could in cool 
blood order five hundred unarmed citizens to be 
butchered within its walls, and who only waited 
for an opportunity to sacrifice many thousands 
without ;— it was called cruelty to take momen- 
tary vengeance where there had been perpetual 
torture and despair :—» to strike oflT the head of a 
luxurious and dissipated Governor, * who had for 
years been the instrument of murder and op- 
pression ! It was called cruelty to annihilate the 

grossest 
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groiii^est monopoly in Foulon and Berthier^ ^nd 
to exercise awakened rage upon the remains of a 
wretch who had wantonly trifled with the neces* 
sities of the poor and the industrious! It was 
cabled cruelty to place a truss of hay within the 
lifeless lips of a detested usurer, who, when asked 
for bread by thousands of his expiring country- 
men and fellow-citizens, insolently bade them be 
satislied with straw ; while the grain they had 
reaped was rotting in his granaries ; but it was 
mercy to excuse the vilest debauchery of the no« 
bled, and to palliate their excesses by a mockery 
of punishment ; it was me^ to withhold from 
the hands of justice the titled assassin, or to 
chastise^ as a frailty of nature only, every in- 
fraction of truth, honour^ and integrity. The 
Court of Versailles could see no crime where there 
was birth to protect, or wealth and interest to 
buy off. What was sufficiently criminal to 
plunge the common individual into impenetrable 
darkness by the tyrannical sanction of a Leitre 
de Cachet, scarcely drew upon the culprit of 
distinction the temporary frown of Majesty; which 
was readily removed by the interference of a con- 
cubine^ or the accidental mention of a parasite. 
It was enough to have been found subservient to 
the excesses of Royal Vice and Imbecillity, to have 
enlivened the growing languor of debauchery by 
wit and pleasantry, or to have satisfied the inor- 
dinate wishes of a mistress, for guilt to remain 
unpunished, and infamy to be caressed. 
VOL. III. Q ** An 
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" An impartial view of the Court of Versailles'^ 
from the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV^ 
down to the Revolution, will convince mankind^ 
that twenty-six millions of inhsLbitants have been 
barbarously trampled upon by despotic arro^ 
gance ; it will open to the world the finest coun-^ 
try in Europe rendered the most .abortive in all 
its possible advantages by the worst of govern^ 
ments ; shew insolence plumed in dissipation^ 
poverty punished without one proof of guilt, and 
grandeur recompensed vidthdut one instance of 
honour and desert.-^lt will display bigotry and 
superstition in all tllMr ephemeral colours distin- 
guished by deluded royalty ; persecutions fos*' 
tered by intrigue, and private hatred glutted by 
religion. It will hold up real instances of 
corruption in contrast to fictitious crimes ; mark 
out tyranny in full maturity striding over the 
enfeebled members of the people^ public pro<* 
perty taxed by private want, and individual 
safety respected, only wheia^dominion had nothing 
to exacts or passion to indulge. But it will, 
above all^ display that universal system of 
treachery among the leaders in government 
which has ever rendered the most glorious 

• In the year 1791, a work appeared at Paris under the 
following tifle : ^^ f^ic Priv6e du Marechal de Richelieu^ 
contenani ses Amours et Intrigues.'*'' Any Englishman 
who may imagine, that the account given in the " Ex* 
tenuation^* of the Excesses of the French Court is too 
highly coloured is referred to this Publication for mate- 
rials of a similar description^ which far exceed the strong* 
est tint it possesses. 

undertakings 
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tindertakings fruitless, and the largest contri- 
butions of the people wretchedly deficient. 

" The nation at large— which should always 
be the primary object of ministerial considera- 
tion — ^wiEis a weak and secondary cause, that only 
produced a semblance of public spirit, and was 
invariably made the specious instrument of pri- 
vate accommodation. Kings were warily led 
from the cfadle into the darkest avenues of hu- 
man intelligence; they were shut from the light 
of general, information, and cautiously con- 
ducted, from infancy to manhood through a set- 
tled system of ignoran#f and insensibility. 
Hence unavoidably arose a necessity for secret 
agents and confidants ; we cannot call those men 
ministers, who, for their own aggrandizement, 
make majesty descend to meanness, in order to 
preserve the reins of government at the expence 
of every honest subject in the land ^. 

* * The mysterious business of the Diamond Necklace, in 
which the Queen with Cardinal de Rohan are said to have 
been implicated, and the subsequent punishment of 
Madame d% la Mottei was a powerful instrument in the 
hands of a designing Faction ; and the avowed hostility 
of the Queen towaras the Duke of. Orleans, as well as 
towards Neckar, was no less conducive to that popular cry 
against the Court of Versailles, which ultimately ended in 
the ruin of the Royal Family. This unfortunate Lady, in 
1786, was publickly whipped and marked in the Place dc 
Chritey 'and afterwards confined in the SalpiirUre. Tier 
husbaild and she came over to England after the murders 
of September 1792. Madame de la Motte was a woman 
of high spirit and great intrepidity. To avoid being ar- 
rested for debt in St. George's Fields, she suddenly leaped 
out of the window, and broke both her thighs; of which 
&U she died jin St. George's Hospital. 

Q 2 ' '* When 
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^' When dispassionate and candid men shall 
have seriously weighed the long successive traia 
of oppressions which have marked the reigns of 
Louis XIV, and his successor, with establishedfacti 
of the most galling tjranny and unexampled 
fa]seho6d since the accession of the present de- 
» posed Monarch ; when they have visited the ar* 
cana of the Courts of Versailles and Fontaine* 
bleau; pierced through the well*supported bi- 
gotry of Maintenon, the subservient gallantries 
of Pompadour, and the studied impudence of 
Du Barry, into the more refined and complicated 
creed of vice of the^female triumvirate ; when 
they shall have spread into public light unnum<^ 
bered proofs of the most unnatural^ and the 
most digusting depravity of the heart and mind, 
and placed them^ with their rampant satellites 
of base corruption, in contrast to the bold strug- 
gles of insulted nature ; when this shall be done, 
will justified vengeance be construed into cru- 
elty, because, it punishes convicted pegury^ 
falsehood, and cabal ? Will not the subsequent 
calamities be judged in their original causes, 
and, if resentment is to be roused by suffering 
'^umainity, should it not be pointed at the source 
of the evil ? 

*' How Wretchedly distempered, how irtfecti- 
ous in its principles, and lamentably bad in its 
effects, must the old gorernmeut of France have * 
been, to Tender the ihinds of the loWer order 
susceptible of impressions at which the most bar* 

barous 
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barous revolt ? To say the fault is in the regene^' 
rating state of the people, is somewhat like attri- 
buting the corrupted /condition of a new-bdm 
infant to itself, and not to the veteran profligacy 
of its parents. There is no man, I trust, let his 
aversion to the old system be ever so determined/ 
or his attachment to the new^ but uhsettled, 
order of things, ever so close, who can justify 
any one murder committed in a country, let the 
consequence be what it will. Nevertheless, it is 
very possible to account for the commission pf 
the most inhuman i^ctions, and even to extenuate 
the coqduct of deluded igliprance in the hour of 
yniversal fear and consternation. Human nature 
must be little understood, by those who cannot 
tee as much danger in an officious disbelief of 
every circumstance, which, (however ungracious 
from opposite wishes and expectations) may raise 
the character of men we do not love. It is piti- 
ful in the ext^eijf^ to condemn many millions of 
people, because we have been nursed in prejudicet. 
and tutored to dislike ; it is ungenerous to shut, 
every avenue which leads tq truth, and to open, 
with a sort of malignant pleasure, the ready 
paths of misinterpretation ; but it is, above all» 
barbarous and unjust to fix an eternal blot 
upon a brave, although perhaps a misguided 
people, because we too hastily credit what we 
fear, and too readily decide from what wp wish. 
Let any man of common candour survey the pe»/ 
iQi^liar situation of the capital of the 10th of 

August 
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August — and no man, I trust, will call that dajr 
a dajr of assassination, or secret massacre !-^Let 
tbfe reeking remains of the slaughtered inhabit- 
tants, believed almost universally^ to have been 
the victims of premeditated violence ; let the 
known treacheries of Longwy and Verdun, open* 
ing, as it were, a broad and easy way to the 
Dukeof Brunswick and his sanguinary Manifesto ; 
let the evasion of the King in. his planned de- 
parture to St. Cloud, and shortly after his flight 
to Varennes ; let the threats of the Princes and 
their adherents, poured into every Municipality 
through all the secret channels of communication ; 
let, in a word, whether true or false, all the cir- 
cumstances of time and plac^, so industriously 
forced upon the people at an hour when the crim* 
ton flag of slaughter and proscription appeared 
to be lifted above the very gates of Paris ; at an 
hour when babes, clinging to their mothers, seem* 
ed to fortel, in the departure of every relative 
and friend, the approaching slaughter of many 
millions of people ; let these, and every concomi- 
tant of rage and apprehension, be collected toge- 
ther; and when they shall have been imparti- 
ally considered, where, let it be asked, will even 
the most deterniined prejudice find grounds for 
general defamation? There is no individual, I 
trust, so enamoured with scenes qf death, or so 
familiarized to bloodshed, as to look back to the 
massacres of September, and not be impressed 
with the utmost horror agaipst the instigation ; 

nor 
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fior any so obdurate as to recollect the exertions 
of strained inhumanity ' upon the mangled bo- 
dies, and not experience the keenest impuls^f 
compassion; but at the same time there is not 
one, I hope, so confined in his ?iews of humas 
nature, so determined to coiidemn the whole^ 
because he is disgi^sted with a part, as to oppose 
conviction ? 

^^ Jn the actual noise and tumult of a revolu- 
tion, it is the misfortune of contemporary writers, 
taken in the aggregate, never to attain that accu- 
rate knowledge of causes and effects which pre* 
fcludes falsehood and misinterpretation. The jar- 
ring state of interests, the unavoidable consei« 
quence of broken compacts, the effervescence of 
the common mind, so readily worked up by the 
subtlety of statesmen at home, or the aspiring 
;imbition of commanders abroad^ necessarily give 
birth to all the transient ebullitions of hazard 
and conjecture. As parties form, prejudice*, in* 
terest, and ingenuity, succeed ; and before any 
sort of permanent establishment can take place, 
different men and measures^ like particles in a 
chemical preparation, must bubble and boil 
over ; nor can the desired object be obtained till 
^fter a variety of experiments. France has al- 
ready had her National Assemblies ; 4;hey have 
passed away : and if the situation of things, and 
tjie unsettled state of the public mind, may be 
resorted to for opinion, it is niore than probable 
jthat the presept National Convention will share 

the 
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the same fate. The trial of Louis the Sixteenth 
which} (however prepossessed this country may 
hf with a contrary belief) has been ingeniously 
brought on, so as to conciliate the estranged 
utiections of his former subjects, may possibly 
produce more stability, and bring more closely 
together, the scattered members of community, 
than the united efforts of the allied powers 
abroad, or all th€ machinations of the royalists 
at home. 

" The very delicate, indeed the dangerous 
situation in which the moderate part of the Na- 
tional Convention stood, previous to the trial, 
but most especially on the day of its commence- 
ment,, may convince mankind, that the deposed 
Monarch was far from being^ so abandoned by 
' all parties as the generality of them are taught 
to believe*. Every art and every pretext that po- 
licy could suggest, or humanity inspire, were 
anxioudy made use of to avert immediate de- 
struction. The same brutal and sanguinary 
set, who -had caused the prisons to be gorged 
with blood, and who, for a time, had been 
driven into obscurity, now openly stood forward, 
plumed with additional popularity, and not only 
overawed, but threatened, the Convention. Every 
day teemed with rumours and alarms relative to 

• To do justice to the devil, (for such some people in 
this country still call that extraordinary man) it is teAt^ 
$tate, that Thomas Paine voted against the Death of Louii 

the 
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the sittkation of the Royal Family; reportsi were 
industriously spread to create suspicion on the 
influx of strangers and emigrants, and every jj? 
countenance appeared an index of conspiracy*. 
** The constitution of this country — and an ex- 
cellent constitution it is — stands not in need of 
trick. — If it be really distempered, its disorders 
are withiti the reach pf undisguised correction* 
There is neither quackiery required to conceal its 
blotches, nor can force be necessary to keep off 
inquiry when every blotch is known. The re- 
medies proposed will only clear away the fouU 
Bess, and watchful truth secure the body-com- 
pact from the extension of an intruding evil. 
As no candid man will contradict my asser- 
tion, that the situations of France and Eng- 
land are as dissimilar as the mildest govern- 
ment is different from the most oppressive, 1 
shall proceed on my Extenuation of the Conduct 
of the French, in the full confidence, that, how- 
ever harsh it may appear, no ungenerous motive 
will be adduced from it. The public in general 
will be pleased to carry with them throughout the 
perusal of this pamphlet my unfeigned assur*^ 
ance, that I only mean to relate what every inha- 
bitant believed, not to assert, that either Louis 

* The inhuman murder of the Princess de Lamballe, (who, 
Krhatever her political or private follies may have been, 
vras digjtiaguished for her benevolence and charity) could 
be estffy accounted for by the Author — But time will un« 
JTold to the world, what private information ci^nnot pru« 
dently divulge. 

th^ 
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the Sixi<senth, or the Queen ^nd her adherents, 
were actually guilty of the multifarious crimes 
alledged against them-r—God forbid they should! 
The argument, which I hope will not be thought 
trifling or irrelevant, simply and bonafidt^ goes 
to account for, and consequently extenuate, the 
excesses of a misguided multitude in the hour sd 
known treachery both at home and abroad ; but 
as I sincerely reprobate^ so I by no means wish 
to lessen, the guilt pf those persons who were the 
cause of so much bloodshed^. 

*^ Summary punishments too often* bear the 
appearance of cruelty and injustice. Mankincl 
}n general will not aUow themselves to discrimi^ 
iiate between the necessity of the moment^ the 
probable certainty of guilty and the inevitable 
danger of delay ; they will not see, in their (sense 
and opinion of things, that to prevent oae guilt* 
less, man falling among thousands of convicted 
traitors, conspiracies may ultimately thrush a 
nation. 

** A reference to the Reportjs of the National 

Assembly, during the uninterrupted session of 

ii*|;he 10th of August, will fully corroborate the 

♦ Cold-blooded and premeditated murders, or rather as» 
sassinations, of every kind and species, cannot be sufficient* 
ly reprobated in this enlightened age; and (lie late disciu* 
sions in Parliament upon that subject do great credit to 
the heart and understanding both of Lord Grey and of 
Mr, Whitbread, As the latter very justly observed, if 
such a doctrine can be entertained even with respec^y our 
bitterest ^enemies abroad, it jsiKy be brought to bear at 
home. Hodie mihi, eras tibi^ is a Popisn warnings bat 
a very true one.* 

substance 
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gubstance of these observations. If they should 
c^onvince the English nation — too easily misled 
by the reports of interested parties —7 that a 
people^ surrounded by foreign foes (and alienated 
natives, the vrorst of foes), struggling to be free, 
and like itself determined to die or vanquish in 
the cause, are only called cruel and inconsistent 
because they will not be betrayed, the Author of 
these cursory observations (originally written in 
France, and growing out of an intimate acquaint* 
a,nce with the people) willfeel himself highly gra- 
tified in having asserted what he religiously be- 
lieves ; but he must be doubly so, should he find 
that his opinion does not militate against the 
sentiments of a just and candid country? 

*' Whatever effect an honest reference to facts 
may produce upon the common mind; whether 
the lower order and commonalty of a neigh« 
bouring kingdom are to be undeservedly stig- 
matized to satisfy the views of the upper in 
England or elsewhere ; whether Kings, Queens, 
and Princes; Dukes, Marquisses and Counts; 
arc to insult creation, from mere nominal pre- 
cedence, by every vice and infamy, and th^ 
people onlt/ to be punished in the calamities 
they produee ; whether, in fact, the machine en- 
trusted to government is to be variously turned, 
IM it suits the purposes of courts, into an instru- 
ment of torture for those who made and must 

pupport it ; whether a system so widely destruc- 
tive 
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tive of general good and just humanity is to 
be shielded from the glorious attack of universal 
philanthropy, or placed beyond correction ; tQ 
the revolted mind of an individual, prejudiced 
\>y the mock representations of barbarity; are 
questions of feeble import for the moment : but 
they carry along with them the most serious conr 
sequences in the prospect of hereafter. 

*' The politician, whose line of conduct is npt 
to be turned by specious sentinient, or partial 
inconvenience ; whose duty tp the land at large 
absorbs the pitiful suggestions pf private friend* 
ship and individual commiseration, will readily 
separate the misfortunes of a few. fron^ the gre^ 
general object of national consideration. H<; 
will not hastily yield to limited philanthropy, "or 
conlfined attachment, when an expiring, or a mu« 
tilated, individual is placed before him. His na« 
ture may be surprized into momentary pity; 
but the more weighty cause of public calamity 
must smother every impulse she can awaken. 
The fate of the Princess de Lamballe excites com^ 
passion. In the vulgar and uninformed, thc^ 
^fipectacle of a murdered beauty, even witht 
recollected guilt about her, seldom fails tQ 
produce that sort of sensation, which, as it 
precludes the rigid narrative' of truth and 
justice, is always open to the tale of art. But 
when the politician seriously beholds the dreadful 
consequences of her intrigues with the Queen ^ 

when 
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tvhen he sees her wilfully co-operating with her 
to undermine the flattering hopes of twenty-six 
millions of devoted subjects ; does not reason t^U 
him, that mere birth and beauty are feeble advo* 
cates for treason and ambition? Although her 
collusion in the most barbarous projects of a vin-* 
dictive and unfeeling mistress might be ex- 
• tenuated by the private man^ it cannot by the^ 
public guardian and protector** If Ministers, 
in the administration of necessary measures, were 
to listen to partial inconvenience^ or private dis- 
content, the vessel of state would soon be driven 
out of her course, and every misfortune follow 
that gathers from disorder ; but let it not be in- 
ferred from this remark, that Kings and Courts 
are to exact unnecessary labour. Although they 
must foresee, (with their innumerable train of ca- 
lamities) the unavoidable evils which will occur 
to the body-compact^ should private considera- 
tions supersede public necessity, nevertheless^ 
if the principle be perverted for themselves and 
iViends at the expence of the lowest subject, the 

* The fate of this beloved but unfortunate Princess, 
(who, in spite of her known charities and general sweet* 
ness of disposition, fell a victini to her attachment to the * 
Queen) ought to be a serious warning to those females that 
diare to interfere or meddle with the government of a 
, country. When she was upon the eve of her.jdeparture 
for France, she visited the late Duchess of Cumberland at 
Margate. The latter strongly urged her not to leave Eng- 
land. Her reply was — "I know my danger; but I love 
my Royal Mistress too much to abandon her in her mis- 
fortunes !*• This happened in the Summer of 1792. 

jiccumulated 
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accumulated vengeance of the land deservedlj 
falls upon them. 

^^ In drawing to the conclusion of this post* 
•cripti I feel it necessary to ildd, that as it will be 
the fate of the pamphlet to have tb grapple with 
incredulity, prejudice, and studied misconstruc- 
tion, and the consequent lot of the Author to be 
supposed the credulous medium of a French 
(dabal, I beg leave to assert^ that the whole of the 
Extenuation was originally written without the 
knowledge or concurrence of any one individual 
concerned in the Revolution. It was written at a 
time when the most sanguine well-wishers to the 
cause, and the most public of its advocates, ^ud* 
denly retracted) because the Duke of Brunswick 
was advancing, and cruelly resigned twenty-six 
millions of people to all the abuse that imaginary 
conquest, (ending in defeat) could propagate 
through Europe ; it (was written at a time whea 
the melancholy sound of general consternation 
was hourly expected through every town and viU 
lage of the country ; when despotism stood, ia 
hope and expectation, upon the mangled carcases 
of many thousands ; and Liberty, crushed by force 
and treachery, appeared to sink, without one 
prospect of reviving manhood. 

'^ The ^^oluntary part which I thus have taken ia i 
defence of the Revolution — ^insignificant asit hat " 
been from a limited sphere of action, and inade* 
quate abilities — ^may perhaps be readily con< 
strued into motives of disaffection, or views of in* 
terest. When either impulse can be proved, I 

will 
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will cheerfully submit to be despised and 
hated by mankind. But as I can honestly 
pass through the ordeal of my own scrutiny, I 
•hall be as deaf to abuse and obloquy as the pre« 
judiced are to fact and reasoui The man who 
cannot smile at calumny, does not deserve the 
sunshine of a guiltless conscience ; and he must be 
little calculated for public researches, who, on 
the discovery of truth, is afraid to support \iet 
through falsehood and misinterpretation. If I 
should have erred in my general politics, or have 
drawn the picture of partial horrors in colours 
which digust humanity^ I shall not, T trust, be 
accused of a seditious temper in the one, or of a 
sanguinary disposition in the other* When the 
character of Lady Macbeth^ with all its concomi-* 
tants of bloodshed and remorse, is exhibited before 
the public, it is to deter mankind frqm the com<« 
mission of murder ; but the arguments which 
are used by the ftmale instigator do not incul* 
pate the writer ?— If decency had permitted me, 
I would have displayed (from a positive and 
undisputed knowledge of the facts through the 
best local information), the most melancholy ex* 
cess of savage indulgence upon the devoted 
Princess de Lamballe, after her decease^ that ever 
marked barbarity ! I would have done it, not only 
to excite the indignation of all £urope — had I 
talents to deserve attention-^^^gainst the most 
diabolical faction in Paris, but likewise to shew 
to what lamentable purposes an enraged multi- 
tude may be rendered subservient, under a con^ 

vidian 
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viction of certain wrongs and probable treai5hery*i 
The amiableness of virtue and humanity is fre- 
quently better sheivn through the deformity of 
vice and barbarity^ than by ^ the most beautiful 
display of all their attributes ; and a good go- 
^ vernment derives its stability as much from the 
exhibited fluctuations of a bad one, as it can by 
the most unbounded ^commendation on its owa 
advantages^ 

^^ The rock oti which imprudence splits should 
be the mark by which experience steers towards 
security. Fuom motives of general philanthropy f\ 
I have perhaps been partially severe ;-^but as 
opinion, authorized .by facts, can seldom be erro- 
neous, severity, although disgusting, should never 
be misconstrued. Of the late unfortunate victim 
to ambitious intrigues, I can only say, that I la- 
ment his fate, because his crimes^ (if crimes there 
were) could never be his own. When the tumults 
of national convulsion shall have gradually sub-^ 
sided, j ustice^ (which, however long protracted, 
always strikes at last) , will^ in the vengeance of 
awakened honour and humanity^ rescue his me- 
mory from all its present load of credited abuser 
Sublatam virtutem qiKBrimus invidi! will be the 
cry of the people, whilst truth, unmasked apd 

* Let it never be erased from the minds of Englishmenr^ 
that all mobs are alike. If the excesses of Windsor oc 
Carleton House were ever to equal those of Versailles, &c. 
and a successful insurrection were to grow out of the art 
f^d ingenuity of any daring faction^ murder^ plunder^ and 
desolation, must ensue. 

undisguiijl^ 
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undisguised, shall point to the pi "iillanimous in- 
stigator, and exclaim — Hie niger est — hu7ic tUy 
Romane^ cavetOk^-^ 

*' Posterity alone will see those mj^stical spells 
unravelled, which at. this moment deceive and 
puzzle all conjecture — But whether the unfor- 
tunate Louis were guilty, from personal design^ 
or misled by others, is a question too intricate 
to solve. — The curtain of a reigning and detested 
faction is as yet too firmly held, for truth and 
justice to lift it up; and however strongly cir- 
cumstances may confirm belief, rigorous history, 
gathering facts from time, can only prove them 
by degrees/^ 
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THE REV. HERBERT MARSH. 

As this Reviefr commenced with the Work of 
Mr. Arthur Young, owing to his being more at- 
tentive to true statements of facts than any of 
the other Writers, it may properly be concluded 
with a very able Work published in Germany 
by Mr. ^Herbert Marsh, now Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge ^, an English Gentle- 
man) who had resided (it is said) in that country 
a few years for his health, and acquired the Ger- 
man language so well as to write it not only cor^ 
rectly, but elegantly, in which language the 
Work was written and printed. 

Astonished and concerned at the misrepresen- 
tations that were propagated over the Continent 
by French emissaries relative to the conduct of 
Britain, Dr. Marsh, like a true Englishman, and 
a friend to truth » wrote his ^^ Politique Deveilee 
de la France vis-a'vis VAngleterre^^^ &c. drawn 
from Authentic Documents, which cannot be cob<* 
tested* 

It is the excellent arrangement and choice of 
those documents that gives to this work its great- 
est value ; and, had the British Government but half 
that attention to public opinion that it deserves, 

♦ We universally find theorists quote Writers partially^ 
and distort facts ; Mr; Marsh and Mr. Young, who weie 
observers, not political schemers, sought truth wherever 
they could) and gave it as th^ found it. 
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this Work would have been distributed in such 
numbers as to have undeceived all the world. 
The Fren)ch are not more superior to the Rus- 
sians and Get'mans in military skill and activity 
than they are to the British in cultivating pub- 
lic opinion, and spreading such reports and 
opinions as are favourable to their own views. 
The conduct of the French is not indeed to be 
imitated in regard to their actions or the veracity 
of their details, but their energy in spreading 
falsehoods ought to be copied in repelling them. 

Opinion, inclination^ and necessity, govern 
mankind in airtheir actions; but, in most im- 
portant events, opinion governs; and, when it 
does not entirely govern, it always has a great 
influence — How necessary then to prevent false 
opinions from being propagated! The former 
Government of France neglected this ; its ene- 
mies were active in bringing it into contempt, 
and it vanished like a shadow, — so will every 
Government not supported by public opinion, 
as soon as that opinion has the means of operat- 
ing — so will the present despotism of France ter- 
minate, the first moment that is favourable for 
the will of the people to operate. 

•* It is become,^^ says Mr. Marsh, '^ so general 
a custom in Germany to accuse England of hav* 
ing excited the War, that no one asks whether 
the accusation is well founded. Repeated so often 
by able writers, and so little contradicted by 
otherSi those who have not leisure nor means to 

R3 examine 
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examine the question themselves, must necessai^ 
rily believe that there is nothing to say in oppo^ 
sition to the accusation — I write to remedy this, 
and shall assert nothing without proofs. 

" The Emperor of Germany and King of 
Prussia met at Pilnitz on the 27th of August^ 
1791. England, Russia, Spain, and several 
Italian States^ were invited to join, and their 
answers arrived about the middle of September 
at Vienna, whither the Emperor had returned^ 
followed by his own request by the Marquis de 
Buille, to whom he said, ^ 1 am assured of the 
co-operation of all the powers except Englandi 
which is determined to preserve a strict neutrality* J 
As no one will reject the testimony of Buille, 
neither can any one Overlook the circumstance of 
the Emperor having only received the answer of 
England a month after the Conference, which is a 
proof that England was no party towards it, as 
has been so often and so confidently asserted. 

*^ Another proof is in the Declaration of the 
King of Sweden in a letter to the Marquis de 
Buille, dated Sept. 2d, 1791 1? where he iiad a 
project to attack French Flanders by sea^ but 
feared that England would oppose it, addin^^ 
* the neutrality of England^ of which you speak^ 
would he a great point gained.^ — Thus those who 
were most in the secret, and most interested, 

* Memoirs of Builld, vol. II. page 139. 

t See the Memoirs, with the Letter at length, page 
US to 145. 

irould 
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irould have been glad of neutrality on the part 
x)f England, Which is a positive proof that they 
had some reason for dreading her hostility. 

'^ Even Brissot in the National Assembly^ on 
the 20th of October, so far from accusing Eng- 
land^ said^ that the English were insulted in Paris^ 
whilst her Government was occupied in calming 
the Diet of Ratisbon, (Mojniteur 22d October, 
;i701). The Minister at War, in a very long 
Report, on the 11th of Optober in the same year, 
in speaking of the dangers of France, name^ all 
her enemies, amongst whom is not to be found 
Great Britain. 

^^ Whilst England was thus looked upon with 
jealousy by the Coalition, sjie was friendly with 
France ; and when Louis XVI wrote Circular Let- 
ters to the different Courts to declare |iis acpep- 
tance pf the Constitution, England was one of 
the first that answered ; and, in the Kepprt made 
Ijy M, Montmorin tjie Minister, to the Assembly, 
it was stated to be a favourable answer, whilst the 
J^ing of Sweden sent back his Letter unopened. 

*^ Brissot said, (and he is no mean authority) on 
the 29th December, 1791, ^ The sentiments of 
England respecting our Revolution are no longer 
doubtful, because she sees it is a point of sup- 
port for her own liberties; and it is probable 
that the English Government, if it had the means, 
would not dare to attack the French Constitu- 
tion/ 

^' The King's Speecjb on opening the Parlia- 
ment 



w< 
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ment on the 31st of January, 1702, was quite 
pacific (see Annual Register) ; and, on the 9th 
of February, it was decided in Parliament, that 
there should be only 16,000 seamen, including 
4,000 marines, which was lower than the ordi- 
nary Peace Establishment, which had till then 
been 20,000* As to the land army, it will be seep 
by the New Annual Register,. that it was reduced 
from the small number of ITsOOS men to 15,70} 
men, on the 24th of June 1792, when war was 
raging on the Continent ; and at the sappie time 
the taxes were diminished ! 

^^ All these measures prove that Engla^iiid had 
no intention to go to war, and npt even any 
expectation of being forced to enter into it*. 

*' We have considered the conduct of Engli^n^ 
in the spring of 1792, and find it quite pacific; 
let us see what France was doing at the same 
time. — Not only was France arming most power- 
fully by land, but, what is less known is, that 
France augmented her navy after that of Britain 
was reduced. This appears from the Report of 
Theodore Lameth to the Assembly^ in the name 
of the Marine Committee, (March 31, 1792), 
when he says : — ' The complete armament of the 
ships which are at the disposal of the State, and 

* It would appear from a Speech of Mr. Pitt in 1792, 
March 22, that he calculated on the probability of 15 
years of peace, which would have been an uncommoii 
thing, he therefore probably founded his hopes on the 
weakness and embarrassments of France-*-His being fnis** 
taken is nothing to the business. 

which 
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which the honour of the nation and its interest 
require, does not permit the navy to be reduced, 
but makes it necessary to have 80,000 seamen 
(Monit. 31 March), A Decree, a§ usual^ follow- 
ed this Report) which niight, had England been 
so disposed, have been a sujflicient caus^ for re- 
monstrance, which might have terminated in 
hostilities, but it is clear that England had no 
intention of the sort, 

*^ When th« War with the King of Hungary 
and Bohemia was declared by the Natjonal As- 
sembly, as soon as M. Chauvelin, the French Am* 
bassador, was informed of it, he notified it to the 
British Court ; and a Letter was read in the 
Assembly, on the 7th of Mjay, saying, * That he 
had notified the Declaration of War to the 
British Court, and th^t Mr. Pitt had formally 
declared to him, that the English Government 
would not interfere in the affairs of France.'— 
M . Chauvelin adds from himself, ^ That England 
made no preparations for war, neither in the 
ports nor arsenals ; that Mr. Pitt had declared to 
a deputation of merchants, that Britain would 
not interfere ; and that his wish to keep up the 
Price of Stocks was a gua]:antee for his neu« 

tralitv/ 

^' By the Treaty of Commerce, m^de in 1786, 
between England and France, it was stipulated, 
that none of the subjects of either monarch 
should be permitted to accept of any Patent 
Commission or Letter of Marque from any Prince 

or 
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or State that inight eventually go to war with 
either country. — France had now a right to de- 
mand the fulfilment of this article. — The demand 
was made by her Ambassador, and immediately 
was complied with in the most ready and friendly 
manner. (See New Annual Register, 1792, p. 99.) 

'^ During thei^e amicable proceedings on the 
part of the British Court, Britain was inundated 
with seditious writings, tending to make the peo- 
ple believe, that the Constitution it had so long 
admired was only a system of tyranny; and 
such writings were artfully and carefully distri- 
buted amongst schools and seminaries for educa*? 
tipn as vyell as amongst the lower orders.'^ - 

As Mr. Arthur Young has forcibly and truly 
described the consequences of these proceedings, 
it will be sufficient to pass over to the Proclama- 
tion of the King of England, of the 21st May, to 
prevent their bad effects. 

*^ The Proclamation says plainly and simply, 
that as seditious writings, calculated to. excite 
rebellion in the kingdom, were distributed with 
great care, and as such writings could only tend 
to raise unfounded jealousy and discontent; and 
as, farther, there vi^ere correspondences held to 
the same effect with persons living in foreign 
countries — therefore his iVIajesty warns his faith- 
ful subjects againht giving ear to such publica- 
tioniS?, or such correspondences ; and orders ma- 
gistrates 

♦ Throughout Mr. Marsh's Book there are notes and ob- 
icrvations respecting Lord Erskine's Letter, but as the 

reader 
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^strates to be vigilant in discovering the authors 
ana publishers. 

^' It is evident this Proclamation has no sort of 
connection with France, which is not once named, 
and is merely a measure of internal police, with 
which France could have no concern, any more 
than Britain had a right to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of France. 

^^ M, Chauvelin, the French Ambassador, lost 
no time in disclaiming, on the part of the Legisla* 
tive Body, the King, and his Ministers, all con« 
nection with such proceedings, contrary to all 
equity^ and which would no sooner be known than 
disapproved of by the whole of France. Thus 
then the Proclamation could be no cause of na« 
tional dispute, as it related to interior regulation, 
and to individuals ; and the correspondence al« 
Ipded to was formally disavowed. 

^^ That those who attribute the misfortunes of 
France to war excited by strangers may be un- 
(deceived, they have but to read the Debates in 
the Assembly on the 29th December, 1791.—* 
Brissot said jtp the Convention — ^ M ar is a na« 
tional benefit, and the only calamity we have to 
dread is, not to have a war.' * When M. Bequet, 

reader of tfais Review has got copious Extracts from that 
Work, it is unnecessary to insert these observations, — let 
him juilge for himself. This is the more desirable, that a 
Writer, who evidently has given his chief attention \o the 
object for a number of years, may very naturally be sup- 
posed to be possessed of facts which so eminent a coun- 
pellor (the most active, able, and laborious^) may very natu-* 
f ally never have beard of. 

(an 
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(an advocate for peace) spoke, the Assembly was 
highly displeased. ^See Monit, April 22, 1792). 

^^ Isnard, a violent man in the Convention, 
said^ ^ War was made to consummate the Revolu- 
tion; and in the sitting of the 4th of January he 
said, ^ Let all Frenchmen run to the Jacobin Club^ 
for this is the moment we are to proclaim war/ 

'^ The leading chiefs avowed openly, after the 
10th of August, 1792, when the King was de- 
throned, that they had no other intention in de« 
daring war. 

*^ Brissot, the leading man of tlie day, says, 
• Without war the Revolution of the 10th of 
August would ^not have taken place — Without 
war we should not have had the Republic*.^' 
And some months afterwards he says, ^ It was the 
Abolition of Royalty I had in view in causing 
war to be declared.' 

'^ It will be seen by the French Journals of the 
times, that Robespierre, Collot d'Herbois, knew 
peace would overthrow the Republic ; and that, 
therefore, war was necessary, not only to abplish 
Royalty in France, but in every other country ! 
Brissot says, ^ What did those enlightened Re- 
publicans think before the 10th of August — ^thpse 
men who wanted Liberty, not only for themselves 
but for ALL Europe? They thought that they 

* What would these rash and wicked men say^ if thejr 
could see Buonaparte on his Imperial Throne, with hia 
Guards, his grand Dignitaries, his Princes of the Noble 
House of Coisica, his Mamelukes^ and his millions of white 
slaves! 

could 
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eould establish Liberty every where by exciting 
the people against the governments, and shewing 
them the advantage of revolt/ (Brisi^t a ses 
Commettans, Paris, May 1703) • 

^^ Isnard said, 5tli Jan. 1792, ^ Behold the mo- 
ment which ought to decide for ever the fate of 
despots and of nations*! It is you whom Heaven 
reserved for so great a destiny — Rise then to the 
' height of that destiny.^ 

*' The same fiery philanthropist, who was in 
such haste to set the whole world free, said, 
* Is it true that a national language cannot be 
understood in every country ? Ah ! no doubt the 
Englisl^are a people worthy of understanding 
it.^ (Moniteur 6th January, 1792). From this it 
is evident, that the Chiefs of the National Assem- 
bly had cast their eyes on England, which might 
have warranted notice in the King's Proclama* 
tion ; but quite the contrary, it alluded only to 
individuals, and did not even say that those in* 
dividuals were French. — All those facts prove 
that Britain only wanted to preserve peace with 
her neighbours, and tranquillity and order at 
)iome. 

" When his Majesty prorogued the Parliament 
pn the 15th of June, he said, < that he was sorry 
to see that war had broken out on the Continent ; 
but that he considered bis chief care ought to 
i)e to preserve peace with all the belligerents ; 

* Patriote Frajicaise, 22^ Sqpt 1793. 

and 
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and that he had every reason to expect that he 
should therein succeed/ 

^^ In a few days after this Speech^ a Note was 
transmitted to Lord Grenville by the French Am« 
bassador, requesting the MMiation of England 
with the other Powers ; to which Lord Grenville, 
aJfter mature deliberation, answered on tb^ Stb 
of July, ^ that such interference could not be of 
utility without it was required by the other 
parties *. 

^' It is rather too much for the accusers of Eng- 
land to make it a crime, that she abstained from 
engaging in war, or risking a war for France^ 
Iter constant enemy, who had at all timoi taken 
advantage of every one of her embarrassments, 
and so lately during the troubles in America. 
Though this Letter has been represented by va- 
rious writers as anti-pacific, yet Chauvelin, in 
his dispatch of the 17th of the same month, says, 
' That, after all the information he pould obtain, 
he found that England had nothii^g but pacific 
views ; and complains pf certain fs^Jse notions ei|r 
tertained relative to the disposition of thtf Bri- 
tish Cabinet/ 

^^ Let us suppose that England had entered 
as a* mediator, as her calumniators wish, what 
must have been the effect? Such a mediation 
being requested only by France must have baeii 

* As M. Chauvelin had plainly requested the influence 
and means compatible^ it is clear that England, following 
a pacific system, could Hot inter&ie as on one side.— iVo/« 
of the Eeviewer* ^ ,v 

chimerics^) 
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chimerical, if notxaccompanied tvith a declara- 
tion that she would take part with, France, in 
case that the other parties did not accept of the 
mediation^ and suig^ a threat would have been 
as vain as imprudent. It was not a naval war, 
and with not 10,000 disposable men, what aid 
could England have given to the immense armies 
of France ? so that Lord Grenville's answer was 

ff 

the best and fittest that could be given. Besides^ 
after the unpopular and useless attempt of Bri- 
tain, the year before, to mediate between Russia 
and the Portcf, it would have been excessively im- 
prudent — ^I'he nation had highly disapproved of 
the former attempt. 

^^ All these arguments are on the supposition 
that France really desired peace, which no doubt 
the King of France did personally ; but previously 
to the 8th of July, when the answer was given, 
the Glovernment wajrtorn from tlie King, and re- 
sided in the National Assembly. On the 2l8t of 
June the King was virtually dethroned, though 
the 10th of August was the ostensible ceremony. 

" Brissot, Isnard, and tliose very men whose 
speeches we have quoted in favour of war, were 
the actual governors of France; it is, therefore, to 
be presumed, that there w as no serious wish for 
the intefference of Britain*. 

♦ This is the more likely, because it is well known that 
Chaiivelin acted in a double capacity, and bad an unAT* 
standing with the leaders of the Republican party, alias 
the prjfcipal Members of the Jacobin Club. 

" Whether 
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" Whether the Note of Chauvelin Was hypo^ 
critical, and came from the Assembly, or sincere 
mnd from the King himself, the British Ministrj 
acted not only irreproachal||jr^ but wisely and 
meritoriously. 

^ After the dethironement of the King on thii 
loth of August; the English Ministry behared 
equally well. In the absence of Lord Grenville^ 
Mr. Dundas wrote to Lord Gower, the Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, in the name of his Britannic Ma« 
jesty, expressing, in terms very suitable to the 
subject, regret for the misfortunes of the Royal 
Family of France ; and saying, ^ that as his Ma- 
jesty T. C4 was no longer King, his mission was 
of course finished i and that .in order to preserve 
entire neutrality, it was necessary that he should 
leturn as soon as he should be able to obtain 
bis passportSi^ 

^^ When this was notified to the Provisional 
Executive Council, regret was expressed^ and 
hopes entertained, that the harmony between thtf 
countries would not be interruptedi | 

'^ The former Lettres de Creance could nd lon^ 
ger serve, and to give any directed to the ephem^ 
eral representatives of the nation^ would havd 
certainly been taking a part in the quan'el; and 
according to Brissot^s picture of the parties in 
Paris, which apply to the whole period frttm the 
loth of August till the fall of Robespierre in 
17©4 (to be found in Mr; Arthur Young), there 
was no constitution, no government^ no jiRticel 
V * I demand/ 
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* 1 demand/ says he, ^ where is the supreme 
power lodged? Is it with the Convention, or 
with Marat, or with the Municipality of Paris? 
It is in a Club, o|!j|r^ther in a score of villains 
who direct the Club, and which make all the 
' Constituted Authorities bend down before it.^-*- 
Brissot applies this state of things to the very 
subject of Treaties, and says : — * Should Foreign 
Powers wish to treat with us, where will they find 
with whom to treat in the condition in which we 
arc, which they surely cannot conceive? No, they 
will say ; France is torn by factions, one triumphs 
to-day, another to-morrow ; — ^treat with one, the 
other will break the treaty — There is no sta- 
bility — Wait till there is stability, and then 
treat. 

*^ Between the time of Lord Gower's recal and 
the middle of November 1792, the Austrian Low 
Countries were invaded, and Savoy was, by a 
Decree of the Assembly, united to France, which, 
was a violation of those principles on which Eu** 
ropean nations had so long been guided; yet 
England did not interfere. France had then 
twenty-one ships of the line at sea, thirty fri« 
gates, and fifty smaller ships of war, besides 
thirty-four ships of the line nearly ready, nine-* 
teen wanting repair, and forty-one frigates, ot 
which twenty-three might be immediately put 
to sea. This formidable armament was whenr 
England had not seamen enough to man one 
third # the number ! 

**As 
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*^ Aft it IS possible to have faults of opposite 
natures^ those who are so eager to impute to the 
English Minister the crime of making war on 
France should recollect, thalL^for British Minis- 
ters to be inattentive to the safety of England 
would be at least as great a fault. 

^^ Ten days after the battle of Gemappe, Bel<- 
gium was by a Decree united to France, and 
every thing indicated the overthrow of the Conti- 
nent. — Britain still stood neutral, when the 
French determined on opening the Scheldt, con- 
trary to existing treaties with Holland. — ^It is not 
necessary to inquire either into the wisdom or 
justice of the measure on that great scale of po- 
litics which affects to embrace the interests of 
mankind, but tramples under foot those of indi- 
viduals, and even of single nations ; it is suffix 
cient that England, for the preservation of her 
word and honour, was then bound to interfere ; 
but slowly and reluctantly did she do so^ though 
an accumuliition of dangers^ of insults, of provo- 
cations, took place nearly at the same period. 
The most unequivocally Traiterous Papers and 
Addresses were sent from Societies here to congra* 
tulate the French on what they had done ; but 
the last key-stone was wanted to this arch, and 
it. was fixed on the 19th of November. 
. *^ On that memorable day, the Assembly de- 
creed^ that it was ready to support all those Who 
wished to revolt against their Sovereigns !— -This 
Decree was ordered to be translated into^j^ dif* 

ferent 
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ferent languages for the informatioil of those 
whom it might concern.— This Decree was pass- 
ed with enthusiasm, though Brissot, ope of the 
leaders^ says, pag«A8, in one of his Letters to his 
Constituents, * that it was absurd and impolitic, 
and might very fairly fjustementj give uneasiness 
to Foreign Courts^* 

** The Revolutionary Proceedings in Britain 
at that time^ and the assistance offered by France 
to all who wanted to revolt; the number of emis- 
sairies sent over here (the Propagand), under the 
protection and with the connivance of the per- 
sons who ruled in France, would have well war- 
ranted the British Minister in declaring war, if it 
had been merely for national preservation, which 
ought always to be the first object. A nation^ 
when in danger, is by the law of nations to pro*^ 
vide the most effectual means of preservation, 
without being very punctilious with respect to 
how it is done ; but in this case the nianner was 
as unexceptionable as the act', for the conduct of 
the French justified every thing that England 
could possibly do in its own defence in opposition 
to the man€etlv^es Itnd designs of France. Bris« 
sot, in a Letter to his Constituents (page 78, &c.) 
says, ' It is true, that England excites and sus« 
tains the revolt of the Royalists in La Vendee ; 
but she did not do that till she was at war 
with us ; whereas, on the contrary, we excited the 
malcontents in England in the times of profound 
* Tot^ii. S peace'!' 
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peace !' Now after this Declaration from a Lead' 
er — one of the most intelligent of the leaders — 
and the zenith of whose power was exactly at the 
time that war was provoked i§(nd declared, can 
it be necessary to go farther in order to excul- 
pate England ? If, however, more be still neces* 
sary, let us quote the i^ame good authority: — 
Brissot says, ^^ These Republicans never ceased 
to $ay, ^ If we succeed, we must be secret, and 
have money for secret expences, whether to di- 

. \ide the Cabinets or to excite the people to rise 
upon their tyrants/ " Barrere says, he obtained 
a Decree to allow the Executive Council to take 
unlimited sums for those secret operations ; and 
he acknowledges that 25,000,000 francs of the 
money were sent to England before the beginning 
of the war. It is then impossible to doubt the 
reality of a plot supported by France to over- 
turn the Government oi^ England ! 

^^ In France, the harangues, the messages, and 
the fraternal embraces, of a set of malcontents, 
were taken for the voice of the English Nation, 

' and a Revolution was expected ; and, no doubt, 
the agents sent over to distribkte those nneount^ 
ed sums represented success as certain, in order 
that their employers might still furnish them 
with money ; but the vigilance and firmness oi^ 
the British Government averted the evil; althougk 
if there wa6 any ^rr6r greater than another in 
tJie business^ it was in letting the matter go too 
1f>ng, for the ditnger was then unfortuI^ltei3^ not 

confined 
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O0iifinecl to tneo properly oalled malcontents.- 
A general opinioa had gone abroad, that the- 
French had made a great discovery in regard to 
improving the poAitical situation of mankind: 
they thought that France was become more free, 
and was on the poiat of becoming more happy, 
than England ; and the best-intentioned (though 
they might not have ventured on an experiment) 
wei:e inclined to fallow the example. 

'^ When the British Government took some 
measures of precaution against the French, the 
At»embly became more violent irtill ; and it was 
decreed, that into whatever country the French 
Annies entered, the irst and greatest endeavour 
should be to abdijsh tke existing Gk^fvemme^t, 
and to excite the people to revolt ! 
t *^ Although from almost every reason, the Bri« 
tish Grovemment might have very properly de« 
cUned any conferenoes with French stents ; first, 
because they were not properly accredited ; se- 
condly, because the men ifk power had declared 
their hostility to Britain ; and, lastly, because 
they were neither poBCtssed ^i regular nor per« 
mancnt powers ; yet still Mr. Pitt and Lord Gren^ 
ville declared^ that neither punctilios nor etbev 
obstaelea shcmld be thrown in the way ; and a 
great nttntber of efforts were made to avoid the 
necessity ef having recourse to war. It is more 
than probable, that the pamphlet just then pnb<* 
Ikhedhy Mr. Fox bad a great e^et in giving 
Qiedi*lo the ep&oioe, tha« thii^ cenetry «med a* 

S 2 war, 
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war, because Mr. Fox, though he has not sup«» 
ported his suspicion on any solid grounds, ap- 
peared to think so. 

: " In a country where partis rule, it is won- 
derful how strangely people judge. Mn Fox, 
say they, made a Speech, and has written a Let* 
ter to his Constituents, against a \tar ; therefore 
it is clear Mr. Pitt wishes for war! From this 
excellent mode of reasoning oil they go, and be- 
Keve, that as war was the result at last, it is su« 
perfluous to examine into farther facts than 
those. Mr. Fox wanted peace, therefore Mr. 
Pitt must wish for war; after a certain time he is 
supposed to have declared it, not in consequence 
of future events, but in consequence of previoib 
inclination. 

*' Mr. Fox, who was on terms of intimacy (it 
is reported) with M, Chauvelin, the French ci- 
devant Ambassador, most probably knew that 
war was inevitable at the very time he was speaks 
ing and writing for peace ; and it is not any ac« 
cusation against Mr. Fox, either as a ' man of 
honour or integrity, to suppose that he, on that 
occasion, followed the practice that has ever been: 
adopted by the Opposition. — ^To oppose as early 
as possible what appears inevitable is a general 
policy, because it shews great foresight, diackles 
the Minister in his efforts, and, if matters do not 
succeed with him^ obtains a great victory. 

^' Perhaps^ there is no proof so strong of a de* 
sire to obtain' peacC) as the permitting Mr^ Miles, 

and 
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-and a person who pretended to treat for France, 
actuallj* to negotiate, though neither were ac- 
credited, with this sort of tacit understanding, 
that, if they could do any good in procuring a 
continuance of peace, the irregularity would bo 
passed over. 

^' If the British Goyernment, as its enemieii 
pretend, had been resolved to make war againsf 
France, w\th the concealed- in4:ention of over- 
throwing her Constitution, France would have no 
longer required the explanations which were 
given to her agents. England made no opposi- 
tion to the pacific discussion and investigation 
of the grieyances which France had urged. As 
to the mode of ascertaining whether thoseswere 
j^rievancei$ or points of difference, the objects of 
investigation which had effectually taken place, 
and the diplomatic negotiations to which they 
had led, could be considered only as removed. 
The reader may judge of it, and easily decide its 
merits,. as soon as he shall have gained a knowr 
ledge of thfe Official Notes of the Minister Chau- 
velin, of those of the Executive Council, and of 
those of the English Secretary of State. ^^ 

^^ It is not necessary to notice the contemptible 
and pretended negotiation between the self«- 
ereated and subaltern mediators, such as Mr. 
Miles and Mr. Maret. — It was not unnatural foe 
them to think, at a tim^ when the Governmejit of 
France was occupied by m^n who hid sprung 
from obscurity, that they might rise to the ho- 
nour 
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nour of becoming agents of such meii ii| sp un? 
precedented a btate of affairs ; but it \tou)d b^ 
very unnatural to suppose, tha^t Mr. Pitt or Lor^ 
Grenville would consider the attempt at negoti*" 
ation as any thing more than a mere trial of two 
men to do good to themselves and their respeo- 
tive countries ; for it would bd unfair not to ad« 
mit that they might have the best of motives, 
though the affair was contemptible^ 

^^ Individuals may dispense with formalities^ 
and nations may employ, in subordinate mat* 
iers, men who have no other qualifications than 
ftuch as enable them to be useful ; but negotiatoiii 
are never of that description. They must^ at 
all eveuts^ be recognised by thoiie for whom 
they are to treat, otherwise they are only spiet 
to gain intelligence; no tort of disrespect ifli 
meant to the "persons in quesiion; but tln^ 
whole face of the business' was such as woulct 
iiave made it as blameable as it would have l>eeii 
wonderful had British Ministers given it seri^ 
ous attention, though they certainly permitted it 
as an experiment. Maret's having first pretendeclf 
to have poVvers for treating^ though it afterwards 
appeared he had none; and all the foolish and 
low intrigues that took place amongst men wha 
wanted to be of importance; must be pamedt 
over in a case where so many great leading points 
is3»w, that the French Nation, in their new state, 
concurred; its permanency, safety^ and success, 
iiepended on the total abdlitibn of Monarchical 
*, ' vvovernment, 
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Gdvernment, and, in a most particular manner, 
of that of England ! 

^* Perhaps one great reason why there are yet 
a great number of persons in this country who 
believe tha^ we made war on France is^ that 
those who occupied themselves in proving th^ 
contrary have gone to such lengths in doing it. 
They have produced such numberis of proofs 
and facts, that, instead pf conviction, they occa- 
sioii doubt and ^uncertainty, as is frequently the 
qase when too much is said on any question^ 

'V It is, at all events, quite superfluous to go 
into the question any farther than to prov6 that 
France provoked us« ^ That she openly attacked 
our.ally^ and secretly intrigued for our ruin^ 
long before we took any part in hostilities. That 
previously to that period, we refused to join the 
allies ; and that even afterwards we were willing to 
give every facility to negotiation's to avert a war. 

^^ Ii| i^rder the better to cqinpreheiid the great- 
ness of the error of supposii|g that Mv. Pitt 
Mfugbt war, it is necessary to know^ that, from 
l^tn first elevatiqn to the Ministry, Mr. Pitt con- 
sidered the Sinking Fund, the progress made in 
paying the Debt, and success in arranging the 
Finances, as the great foundations of his fame ail 
9 Minister, and as the chi^f objects in which he 
would persevere; yrar, of cpnsequence, he must 
have wished to avoid, and war he did endeavour 
to avoid, till it could no longer be done consist 
tently with the safety qf the country. 

^' It 
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^^ It is not intended either to praise or tin* 
dicate Mr. Pitt, but to explain the case as it was 
previously to the Declaration of War<^ although it 
is true, that when war was once fairly commenced, 
be felt both differently and acted differently. The 
policy of the country was then changed ; but 
that is nothing to the original and great ques* 
tion of the * Power that rendered hostilities un^* 
avoidable/^ 

This Review being intended for practical 
utility, and to bring to their proper value th« 
opinions of the various opposite Writers upon a 
very important event ; and it being abundantly 
evident, that a spirit of party * was at the botr 
toih ; it may, we think, be very conducive to the 
end in view, to give an extract from Mr. Hume'^ 
Essay (VII) qn Parties in General. That Essay 
was written by a very profound inquirer, at a cool 
moment, and with great deliberation ; it is ther^« 
fore not only intituled to great weight, but it is 
of such a nature as to enforce conviction on thosQ 
who have sense ^nd reflection, and are not totally 
blihded by their party feelings. Mi:. Humesays--^ . 

*' Factions may be divided intp personal and 
real ; that is, into factions founded on p^rsona^ 
fiiendship or animosity among such as compose 
the contending parties, and into those founded 
on some real difference of sentiment or interest. 

* That the Writers were actuated by party feelings is 
clear from this, that although it was a new question, yet the 
different Writers ranged themselves according to the Par** 
tie$^ as if it had been something concerning British interests.' 

The 
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The reason of this distinction is obvioas ; though 
I must acknowledge, that parties are seldom 
found pure and unmixed, either of the one Idnd 
or the dther. It is not often seen that a govern* 
ment divides into factions, where there is no dif- 
ference, in the views of the constituent members, 
either real or apparent, trivial or material : And 
in those factions, which are founded on the most 
real and most material difference, there is always 
observed a great deal of personal animosity or 
affection. But notwithstanding this mixture, a 
party may be denominated either personal or 
real, according to that principle which is predo- 
miiMint, and is found to have the greatest influ* 
eace. 

*^ Personal factions iarise most easily in small 
republics. Every domestic quarrel, there, be- 
comes an affair of state. Love, vanity, emula- 
tion, any passion, as well as ambition and re- 
sentment, beget public divisions. The Neri 
and Bianchi of Florence, the Fregosi and Adorni 
of Genoa, the Colonesi and Orsini of modern 
Rome, were piirties of this kind. 

^* Men have such a propensity to divide into 
personal fai^tions, that the smallest appearance 
of real difference will produce them. What can 
be imagined more trivial than the difference be- 
tween one colour of livery and another in horse 
races? Yet this difference begat two most invet* 
i^rate factions in the Greek empire, the Prasini 

and 
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and Veneti, who never suspended their animosi?* 
tiefi till they rained that unhappy government. 

^^ We find in the Roman History a remarkable 
dissension between two tribes, the Poliia and 
iPapiria^ which continued for the space of near 
three hundred years, and discovered itself in their 
mSngm at every election of magistrates. This 
faction was the more remarkable, as it could 
continue fw so long a tract of time; even though 
'it did not spread itself, nor draw any of the other 
tribes into a share of the quarrel. If mankind 
teid not a strong propensity to such divisions, 
the indifference of the rest of Ahe community 
vomit bflve suppressed this foolish animosity, 
that had not any aliment of new benefits and ifi-^ 
juiies,€»f general sympathy and afttipathy^ which 
never fail to take place, when the wliole state . ut 
lent into two equal factiotis« 

^^ Nothing is more usual than to see pfirtiesi 
which have begnn upon a real difference, con?* 
tinue evea after that difference is lost. Wbcsn 
men are ence enlisted on opposite sides, thfrp 
contract an affection to the persons with wkottt 
they are united, and an* animosity against their 
antagonists : And these passions thej^often transf 
Ait to their posterity. The real difference be« 
tween Guelf and Ghibheline was long lost in 
Italy before these factions were extinguished^ 
4i The Guelfs adhered to the Pope, the Gbibbelinai 
to the Emperor i yet the family of Sfbrza^ who 

were 
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were in ^liance with the Emperor, though tbey 
were Guelfs, being expelled Milikn by the King 
of France, assisted by Jacomo Trivulzio imd the 
Ghibbelines, the Pope concarred with tbe latter^ 
and they formed leagues with tbe Pope againtt 
tbe Emperor/* 

^^ Real factions may be divided into those from 
intereit, from principle^ and from affeciimk. Of all 
factions, the first are tbe most reasonable, mid 
|:he most excusable. Where two orders of mea^ 
such an the noblea and people, have a distinct 
aathority in a government, not very accurately 
balanced and modelled, they naturally follow a 
ditrtinot interest ; nor can we reasonably expect 
adiffisrent conduct, considering that degree of 
selflebness implanted in human nature* It .ra^ 
quires great skill in a legislator to prevent suoll 
|iarties; and many philosophers are of opinioB» 
tiistt this secret, like the grand elixir , or perpetual 
nMiofij may amuse men in theory, but can nevec 
possibly be reduced to practice. In despotic 
gO>renimeiits, indeed, factions often do not ap« 
jpeiv ;l bdt they are not the less real, or, rather^ 
ihey «^ more real and more penicious, upon 
that very account. The distinct orders of UMU^ 
noMes and people, soldiers and merchants, hava 
all a distinct interest ; but the more powerful 
•ppfesses the weaker with impunity, and with« 
eot resistance ; which begets a seeming tran<« 
q^lity in such governments. 
'•'' i^Tbeie 
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,<^ There has been an attempt in England to 
divide the landed and trading part of the nation ; 
bnt without success. The interests of these two 
bodies are not reallj distinct^ and never will be 
90y till our public debts increase to such a de- 
gree as to become altogether oppressive and 
intolerable. 

" Parties from principle^ especially abstract 
speculative principle, are known only to modem 
times, and are, perhaps^ the most unaccountable 
phenomenon that has yet appeared in human af- 
fisiirs. Where different principles beget a con- 
trariety of conduct, which is the case with all 
different political principles, the matter may be 
more easily explained. A man, who esteems the 
^ue right of government to lie in one man or 
family, cannot easily agree with his fellow-citi- 
zen, who thinks that another man or family is 
possessed of this right. Each naturally wishes 
that light may take place according to his own 
notions of it. But where the difference of prin- 
ciple is attended with no contrariety of action, 
but every one may follow his own way, without 
interfering with his neighbour, as happens in all 
religious controversies, what madness, what fury, 
can beget such unhappy and such fatal divisions ! 

" Two men travelling on the highway, the 
one east, the other west, can easily pass each 
other, if the way be broad enough : But two men 
reasoning upon opposite principles of religion, 
cannot so easily pass without shocking; though 

one 
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one should think that the way were also, in 
that case, sufficiently broad, and that each might 
proceed, without interruption, in his own course* 
But such is the nature ofthe huirian mind, that 
iFalways lays hold on every mind that approaches 
it ; and as it is wonderfully fortified by an una- 
nimity of sentiments, so is it shocked and dis^ 
tnrbed by any contrariety. Hence the eager- 
ness which most people discover in a dispute; 
and hence theii' impatience of opposition, eveil 
in the most speculative and indifferent opinions*'* 
-^Hunif^s Essays^ edit. 1777, from p. 56 /O j». 61 
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Tii« r#»der who lias attentively compared tti^ 
opimoQs of the di^rent Writers^ and who at th$ 
same time is acquainted with the Bistory of the 
French Revolution, and of the men who produced 
ity will find little difficulty in seeing whb wer^ 
right and who were wrong.~*Nothing could equal 
the error of deviating entirely from experience-^ 
beating down principle, under the appear^ce 
of getting rid of prejudice*— and following theory 
as the only guide^ in establishing a new order of 
thinga 

The most important truth establish^ by 
these writings, and by subsequent facts^ is, that 
universal suffrage, by throwing the nomination 
of men to power into the hands of the lower or** 
ders, who are the most numerous in every country^ 
produced the effect of congregating an assembly 
of such bad and desperate men as never was be- 
fore seeuv— -<In all cases where men act in a sim- 
ple or natural way, the most virtuous or the best 
informed take the lead in the conduct of public 
affairs; for virtue and wisdombecome men best for 

directing 



directiag others. — ^When the Israeliteis i¥ere with** 
out a King, they were thus guided; sind whea thi^ 
Americans revolted, the best men in the country 
took the fead; and even in France, dufiiig tW 
Arst days of the Revolution^ thOsi^ who took tlM 
guidance in Paris were men of property, probity^ 
and considerable abilities. They seated ttew 
selves at the Hotel de Ville, and formed 9 cqhh^^ 
cil. They supplied the place of th^ former uml^ 
gistrates; and they, without any recoguiii^i^ 
authority, were obeyed; but whep the mif^rgll^)^ 
theories of universal sufirage had time |q q|M^ 
rate^ men of probity, property, and talepts, wfn 
replaced by the factious democrats, whq gaii|«4 
popularity by deceiving the people, aud g^vinf 
them ^*1^6 hopes. Men who spoke truth to tfet 
people never were favourites, neither will tbejr 
ever be such ; and consequently, whenever filfo^ 
tions are gained by the mere mi^rity of pof son^ 
the elected will be unfit and dangerou^s qwip^--^ 
It is of very little importance to kuow whcither 
the firsft men who began the Revolution w^^ 
good or bad ; but it is of very great importimct 
to ascertain * by what means they brought; svnch 
ruiu on themselves and qh their country, which^ 
whether good or bad^ they nc^veir possibly CQu}4 
Knvie intended. 

When the principal Authors und^r review wrotc^ 
tbe First Assembly was still e;sisting, and univer** 
sal suffrage was not intended, thQUgh soip^tbipg 
nearly approaching to it— Every person paying 

throe 
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three livres (half a crown) a year direct taxes wad 
io have a vote— >Thig wa^ a qualification; and at 
Mr. Burkd trery properly said at the time was a 
barrier against the free exercise of the Rights of 
Man, such as they had been sealed and settled-^ 
Mr. Burke saw tl^is early r but the French Na<» 
tion found it out before the 10th of August 
1792, and the sans-culottes just spoke as well 
and truly in regard to this particular as Mr. 
Burke. — **What !'^ saidthey ?— **A man who payf 
sixty sols a year tnxes U to have a vote, and a 
man who pays only fifity-nine has no vote, fet 
men are free and equal ! Down with restrictions 
and qualifications of this sort; let us look at 
Nature, and the Rights of Man ; let us look at 
Equality, and let every man vote V^ Now it ignst 
be confessed, that if the Rights of Man are not 
to be exploded, this conclusion was just; and 
that no qualilfication was necessary, or even ad- 
missible ; and as this conclusion, just in itself; 
led to the most terrible consequences, it is a 
most impressive lesson of the danger of lajring 
down abstract principles which admit of no' 
compromise. Universal suffrage led to the mu^ 
s<eries of France^ and the abstract principles 6f 
the Rights. of Man led to universal suffrage. 

Now, as practical utility is the intention of tbta- 
Review, let us apply the same principle to Eng* 
land, and inquire, whether it would not be lifcelf' 
to produce a similar effect :-— 

It 
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It will be said by- many, that the English am 
a different people from the French^ and fortu^ 
nately so th«y are ; but not so ditierent that, 
they can with safety attempt to do what wa$ so 
fatal to France. ^ 

Radical reform appears to be another waj of 
expressing universal suffrage; and though the 
reformers will not tell people what they exactly 
wish for^ though it is probable that they do not 
agree amongst themselves^ yet it would to a cer- 
tainty happen as it did in France. — ^If they stop at 
some particular pointy the question will be afier^ 
wardsj " Why stop here ?" — ^The question of the 
fifity^nine sols and the sixty is quite similar, and 
it is one that does not admit of a proper answer. 

l|^enever experience and expediency are out 
of the question, and abstract principles are taken 
gs guides, there is no means of giving satisfac* 
tion till the principle is fully adhered to. 

Rotten boroughs are at first complained of; 
but suppose the extreme of the grievance, as it i$ 
called, to be done away, that could never sa^ 
tisfy refonmers; for still there would be some 
Boroughs twice as large as others; and whetheic 
twice or ten times, it equally violates the princif 
ple^ and the partial reform would only be a 
step to a greater one. 

The progress of the human mind during a re« 
wlution is curious^ and its investigation iiii|ior* 
tant, inasmuch as men grow more difficult to 
be satisfied as they become more sucpessful. The 
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same thing looks difFerent bcfoi^e and after- if» 
attainment. Thns it was in France, and tfaur it 
was in England, in the time of Charles I. The 
first demands made werci reasonable; bat aa 
those who made them felt their power^ they be-*' 
came more ankbitioas, and despised what they 
had obtained*. This has been the case in all 
contests between parties in every country ; there 
is not that moderation as between different 
nations, when a certain object once obtained 
the business is settled, or when frequently peads 
and friendship are restored without the otijeet 
being attained. *-' * 

W hat would wenot deserve of blarne^ if, with tfc* 
example of France before us, we were to laundi 
out into the ocean of reform, when somfe of Mlbse 
who demand it tell us plainly, thatt they aim at 
radidH reform, and when those who do not go 
so far as tbat, either cannot or will not tdl uv 
where they are inclined to stop ; but, above all, 
when we know, that the will to stop' dofs'i nkffgiifi 
the means of Mopping ^ and when, moreover, we knait 
that the mil thanges its matters proceed-^^xvUeny^ 
consider also, that the same afgumeiits whi6hiirft 
tiow used will apply to any point at^Whilrfi i 
vtop may be made, until universal sufiVage nnd 
equal representation are obtained^ 

• • the able bdt Mipbistic»I ncwKphlel of (he AVhi Skj^Of 
written 1^ the bu^nraog of toe JRev<dutibo, .gieai^ af«i«t^ 
ed ibs nund in tnis progressive amSition< 
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Let M see liow this is to be considered as cei* 
gmrding this country-*--— 

If men are satisfied with what thejr find prac^ 
ticalij good^ t^dng experience for their gnide, 
then to speak of radical reform is absurd ^^ heV 
cause that signifies the sort of representation 
that was tried in France, and ended so uofortu* 
uateiy, and therefore cannot be sought for on 
the principle of practicabilitjr and success. 
Again^ if pure theoretical representation be 
meanti as it undoubtedly must be, we risk aU 
tshe ^vib suffered by the French ; and^ in commo- 
tions, the most idolent always triumph over those 
who are less so; or, if a partial reform in the 
iepifeseatation were once aidmitted, upon what 
tho^iforoiers call principle, there is no point to 
stop at till the principle is fully adopted. 

The French thfemselv.es all know well thp ^r 
surdity and the impracticability of the pliui on 
winch they first set out, And bitterly do thej 
lament the day when first they launched ou^ 
ipto the visionary and impractic^le tbeor^ 
that are connected with the Rights of Man ; but 
in this country w« are not all yet converted.-— 
The French are more frank ond fmr than Iheir 
friends in this country-^tbey admit that th^ Ee« 
rolution was commenced ion a bad and mist^ien 
plan, though with good intentions, and they do 
not accuse other nations of its £aiure; tbvtis 
reserved for the ingenuity pf a certain set 
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amongst ourselres^ who still maintain thsTt we 
began the war without provocation or necessit}*^ 
and that the French were right. 

Britain had no hand in the Revolution at 
first, therefore it is not necessary to trace its 
origin, which, however, is pretty well under- 
stood ; put let it never be forgotten, that, in a 
very €iarly stage, the French professed principles 
ai\d adopted practices which endangered all the 
nations around! Hatred to kings, and a new 
System of liberty^ which wise and considerate 
men knew was only calculated to mislead, were 
inculcated with an energy and boldness to 
which other nations could not well shut their 
eyes : nevertheless, so great a reluctance -had 
England to oppose a people who pretendid to 
be fighting for liberty, that, when the treaty of 
Pilnjli was entered into, which commenced the 
Continental Coalition, England not only refmed 
to join in the league, but Sweden, one of ^ibe 
parties, stipulated to itend her contingent by 
land, expressly be'cadise she believed that Eng^ 
land would not allow it to proceed by sea. 

Not only was this a proof of the determinant^ 
tio«^ of Englatid in 1 791 to avoid joining in an 
attack on France^ but, -even in the year 17931, 
when hostilities were actually begun, the navy 
and army of Britain Were reduced to the lowest 
pe#ce-establishmenti 

Those persons whose memories are as treache* 
irous as their assertions ajte bold, and who accuse 

the 
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t(ie British Government of being inimical to the 
Frepch Revolution from the beginning, wQold dq, 
well. to recollect, that the case is exactly as here 
stated, and that it is a decisive proof that, from 
whatever other motive England interfered after-? 
wards^ it was no motive arising from determine^ 
hostility to the Revolution. 

When a decree was passed in November 1792, 
which, in very plain terms, invited all nations to 
throw off their sovereigns, (by men who had de- 
throned and imprisoned their own) some mea* 
sfiresc^ precaution were taken against the discon* 
tented at hpme, to whom th^y had pronused aid 
^nd assistance ; but it was not till after an un- ^ 
principled attack made by the French armies on 
the^Piitch, our allies, that we resolved, in con* 
ionpity to a treaty of alliance^ offensive and de« 
fen9ive, to assist the Dutch. We did so — wp 
l^roke the peace, and kept our word of honour 
unbroken — a most grievous error in the eyes of 
those who wish success to the French cause ! and 
Que for which this Government has been re* 
proached ever since ; but the repruachers have 
taken great care to put an extinguisher on the 
truth, and have uniformly and impudentlv as- 
serted, that England made an unprovoked attack 
viipon France. 

That we were not able to withstand the great 
armies which France sent forth, and that, ulti- 
mately, Holland was not protected, is true ; but 
it is Qf re^oqs ^nd motives that we speak : we 
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kept bur feitb unbroken ; and, if HollAhd attd 
our allies (for all those engaged against France 
became allies from the nature and circumsf aueei 
of the case) were not able, ev^n with our assis*- 
tance, to oppose the enemy utrith success, that 
has no reference to the questions of right, of 
propriety, or justice, Holland, Wheil attacked, 
had not ofiended France, and, till she was at*» 
tacked, xte made not a single movement which 
indicated kostility, 

'the enemies of Government have been very 
cireful to split the question into as many pieces 
as possible. The dismissal of M, Chaiivelin, 
which iniKSk place some months before hostilities. 
Has been termed an hostile act ; but be it re* 
membered, that Lord Gower, our Ambassador 
at Paris, had not been treated as an Anlbass'^dor 
after #|e lOth of August, 1793, He could not 
even send off his dispiitcheswithont special leave, 
depending On caprice; and, as to his person, he 
did hot feel even that to be very safe. 

in another point of vie^, had Ch&uvelin 
been continued and accredited, that would hf^ve 
been sanctioning the imprisonment of the King, 
whic]| we' b^ no right to do. The ttieh who 
detiirohed him had no right to expect to be te« 
presented in England by the very persdn ^ho 
had been seiit over by that King* 

Another reason still existed, which, if iiOt 
more dignified, W^s at l^ist more politic. Cbktti* 
velin hfad b'ecoiiie the centre of union 'of the 
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idisaffectedi both uatives and foreigners, and^ 
while he retained the character of an Ambassadort 
be was a protector of all who placed themselves 
wnder his care: could there be a milder way Qf 
ending this nationa^l intrigue than that of dis« 
missing Chauvelin? Mr. Fox, and others of 
inferior , note, who visited him* wight cpnif 
plaittir but had they. any good reason for it? 
* ^ England was^ at that time, to all appearance, 
Very isist approaching to a state of open rebellion. 
For the first time, the public, tfiat is^ the people 
in general, ppnceived that France, hitherto coiie 
sidered as aa enslaved country, was firee, and 
that her freedom was m6re perfect, more com^i* 
plete, than that of England. This idea, when 
jit became general, was alone sufficieni to breed 
discontent; for^ though nothing was more falsOf 
the bold assertions of the pretended Bights of 
Man, and a number of publications, OTund^d 
partly in error and partly in falsehood, led the 
great . migority of the people into thb ;mistake9 
the natural consequence of which was great dis<^ 
intent. 

This nation, at all times ready to listen to 
(thqse who tell it that it is ruined and undone, 
#ven when there is not the smallest cause, must 
•vary natur;^lly attend to jpelitical quacks^ who 
hoasted of having, in -two years, regenerated 
France, and established a Constitution which^ 
-oa the first appearance, ^and even to men of 
abilijties^ appeared a great and a good work. 

The 
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Theable discussions whicb took place in thta- 
country « previously to hostiiitiei, respecting the 
French Revolution and the Constituiion they had 
establishedv ndll remain eternal testimonies of the 
seductive tendency of the projected liberty. £v€A 
afj^er the French nation was ruined by the failure 
of this Constitution, and France was deluged with 
blood-rafter the Constitution was overthrowti, 
because it : was impracticable— ^fter the men ' 
who bad £»rmed it nere discovered to be a sort 
of monsters in human form-^-and after the mu 
tional- character of tine French had been di^raded 
below that of any other people^ owing to want of 
moral principle, of religious duty^ or* of 4my.of 
the virtues attached to humanity'-rrl say, after all , 
this, Mr. Fox praised, to excess, the French 
Constitution!!! so that enthusiasm must have 
4>een yery great in its favour, &^ore vit i was 
weigbAl in the balance and found wanting. 

The decree of the lOtb of November^ 1701, 
which infiAld all nations to revolt, proqiistng aid 
and assiitance"*«^tbe correspoiuieBceeBtered isto 
with societies in this country — and the dissemina^ 
^on of.writiiigs tp pervert the minds of the peo- 
ples-were ailaots of hostility, though they were 
not pleoeded byta declaration of war, and 
wore certainly not im the usual form nor cnstomi> 
ary array of battle, with infantry, cavalry, dt uoMi 
and trumpets. * ' -. i ;. 

To men of plaiii common sense, who considbr 
good and evil according to their qufintity/fiUihw 

than 
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than to the manner in which they are |^roduGed» 
the endeavounsi to create disturbance, whether it 
he by an invading army or by corresponding 
societies and incendiary writings^ dtstribnted at 
the expence and at the instigation- o( a powerful 
nation, too daring either to retract or make ^A 
apology, the end is the same. 

It was just previously to hostilities that Mr. Fox 
wrote the famous Letter to his Constituents to 
vindicate his Conduct, in wishing the English Go« 
vernment to let the traitors proceed to overt act$ 
before any notice was taken, and to send an 
Ambassador to the French rulers, that is, t# 
Robespierre, Danton, Brissot, &c. who were just 
then occupied in murdering their sovereign, but 
had not begun the work of blood amongst themr 
selves. 

If any arguments were wanting to prove that 
Government acted right, and that Mr. Ffe was 
wrongs they would be supplied by the pamphlet 
itself, which, coming from so able a man as Mr« 
Wox, and containing so little argument in his 
favour, proves the weakness of his cause. 

^^ Why not send an Ambassador ?^^ said Mr. Fox ; * 
«< you had one at- Vienna, when the dismember* 
xneat of Poland took place ; you sent to the Dey 
of Algiers, when lie had rises to his throne by 
murder/' Now, if this is reason, or if there it 
^ny analogy, I confess I know nothing of ana* 
)9gy* The French Government was overturned^ 
^ monarch was in prison, and a set of men had 

metg 
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VMrt^ tiiMultuously^ to ereel a government, Iiav« 
iBg first overtiurned the Throne, and then the 
CoQstitatieny which the whole French nation 
ImiA sworn to preserve : but was that the case 
with the Court of Vienna? Though it acte4 bad* 
\l in Poland, that was not equivalent , nor re*> 
sembling, in any manner, a Revolution in the 
Gi^vernment* Are we to become judges oif the 
conduct of other nations, and withdraw our 
Ambassadors, because they do not act as we 
think right ? As to the Dej of Algiers, tfaeie i« 
lather more similarity, though the shade of dif- 
lerence is extremely anally even in semblance, 
and nothing in. reality. Assassinalipn, if not a 
natural death for .the Deys of Algiers, is a verjr 
ccNnmon one* It is the manner of ordering 
things there, and is no more a reason for changt 
ing an Ambassador than the natural d^th by 
diseas^, Mr« Fox knew well, that what he pro^ 
posed, so far from being merely innocent, wonld 
be virtually taking a part in a con.test, and de? 
eiding between the King and his subjects, a. pros^ 
ceeding which he (in «very other form) always 
very properly opposed. 

We have since then had apretty good qpeeimeU 
mT the efficiency of Mr. Fbx^s negotiations with 
France ; and let il be considered how it w;oiiki 
have been, if the Frenqh Convention^ which 
encouraged our seditious people, and tried to 
make a Revolution here, had been in a voluntary 
manner cot^^efi /o ^ ^fe^.r^MTr. Fox speaks -of 
dignity. The French might not understand that 

well 
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well, ill their RepdHic ; but well were they ac- 
quainted with insolence^ the bastardsister ofdig^ 
nitjr, and who often eonnterfeits her form. 

The advice of waiting for overt acts at hoflM 
was a pretty conceit enough. Sir Francis Buiv 
dett wanted overt acts^ perhups^ when he iir« 
sisted the Speaker's Warrant ; and we know that, 
in the language of the law, he took nothing by 
his motion, but we know also what those overt 
acts produced to many persons in London* 

In the long and rapid i^uccession of importaifft 
events which have taken place since the Revolu- 
tion began, it is perfectly natural that many of 
the individual links of the chain should hav% 
been forgotten, and the same cause has rendered 
it rety easy fbf those, who wish to misrepresisiit 
itaatters, to succeed in doing it. 

From these causes has arisen a pretty general 
belief, thiit the English were the aggressors, and 
began- the present wSr; whereas quite the con- 
trary was the case, as has already been proved, 
and as the French themselves confessed, which is 
ail additional proof, though bone, more than 
what has been given is necessary, namely, the 
low establishment on which the navy and army 
were pat at the very time that the Continental 
War broke out, and many miftiths after the treaty 
of Pilnitz, to which this Government not only 
refused to accede, but was hostilely disposed, as 
appeared from the stipulation of the King of 
Sw<9deli» who was assas^^iaated by a partizan of 

French 



French democitacy ^ to p^ent hit^ i^terfe^ . 
rence. 

Add to these the fact of opening the ScJi^eldt^^ 
cimtrary to treaty with the Dutch,, but $till 
more, direct hostilities being comweqced 0{) the, 
Dutch territory by 9n airjo^^d forcp, before Jifh. 

"tain intermeddled in the fray t 

It might have been very eaf;y for Britain to 
have abstained from hostilities a few months 
longer^ with the loss of honour and forfeiture of 
her word : but honour and fidelity to allies are 
the last things which a nation should. forfeits on 
rather the only things which should be main- 
tained at any price. As (o those wbp say, inna 
tone of triumph — \' See what you have done ;for 
your allies, they are ruined and undone !''— ^I an<- 
swer, That is nothing to the business^: Britain 
was bound to assist heartily, and she did assist; 
but success depends not upon either the will or 
the exertion, and therefore pations never stipu*^ 
late for success, but for aid and assistance. 

If a gentleman and man of honour giv^s liitk, 
word for a friend, and interchanges an honour^ 
able guarantee, and it should turp out that the 
friend wants aid, is the honourable man to sit 
down and calculate whether the aid will be efT 
fectual, whether it frill be safe, or prudent^ or 
advantageous, to give wlytt he has promised? 
Certainly it is too late for such calculactionss 
which should very wisely and properly sprecede 
the promise or ^uarantee^ but are tota% inadt^ 

a missible 
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missible after it, y^ken the only thing to h^ dojDe 
is to keep the promise, not iii; appearaaqe, but 
with sincerit^r and fair intention. 
. . Bat, supposing that England had been inea^ 
and base enough to abandon an ally thus i^« 
tacked, is there any <me who can suppose that 
peace could eyen then have be^n long preserved? 
The French themselves are much more open and 
candid than their friends and advoci^tes amongfit 
us, for they never reproach the British Court 
with the war; they know that the destruction 
of this country, or its subjugation, has been their 
constant aim^ and they are sorry, but not angry, 
that we defended ourselves; for, amidst all 
their atrocities, they admit that the love of one's 
<kHintry should predominate. In conformity to 
this it ' is that they^ try to persuade the inhabi- 
tants bf other nations that ii will be for their 
good to submit to, or enter into friendship with 
them; but they have never attempted to per* 
suade the people of any country to prefet France 
to their ^wn. This sort of political lesson was 
left ibr some of our own countrvmen to teach, 
which they have done, but without producing 
either the effect they expected, or bringing down 
upon themselves the punishment they deserved. 
• It is perhaps one of the greatest singularities 
of the present time ^(^hich is unexampled for 
producing strange events), that the French them- 
selves execrate their first leaders and their theo- 
jries, and that they respect and admire the con- 
duct 



tkMt ai ^€ Biitith ; Imt th* a r»y numerom 
fiMs MB09g8t imfMlti^ persigt in praising everf 
thing emanating from France, whether from the 
•MMhoaiotteyWtth a red bonnet, hUu^pheming, and 
^leaohing uf^ eqnaUty, or the great Napolemii 
^i4th liis imperial diadem a^id his iron crown» 
trampiiag lihertj in the duet^ and tbej persie| 
e yiaHy in biaming the conduct of England^ pre* 
^tifig imsfiirtane and gnering at sneeess* 

4iinne, and all writers of character and x^uia* 
tfo^,on«ubjeot8 of moral good and evil^ as well as 
Writers on ^Mtoral philosophy, maintain that, ai 
nothing is perfect, I4ie qualities of good or bad^ 
whether we speak -(rf* the moral or of the physical 
wmid, are^ in all cases^ comparative, and thiat the 
judgment is to be formed by compauring things 
which are similait in their nature. By that mlei 
the 'Briti A Government) though not pedect^ is 
oertoinly to he termed good ; for^ when com* 
pared with all other governments^ we find that 
it is the best not only wUeh now exists, but 
whidh has existed ; and therefore, though most 
probably it admits of improvement, stilllliatis 
but a matter of speculation, and we have no 
fight to find fault with it* 

There are numbers of persons Who taUc of 
bringing back the Constitution to its first pKin<» 
ciples, to its original purity : empty, unmeaning 
afnd unfounded declamation ! When was' thf^ 
Constitution better ? When was it more pnre 9 
Were there no boroughs in the time of William 

and 



li\tid Mar J ? Were there no Peers i no oouct ial 
fluence, places or pensions ? Loe^k feitber k&db^ 
it was still worse^ The Britii^ Coortitiiticwi 
excellent as it is, is not the pvodkice otf 4t £xed 
plan and theory^ like what was attemfitecl 4m 
France* The quarrels lietween -King 3oim Mid 
the great Barons produced- Magna <OlHirta; mA 
the quarretis between Henry WL. and lieieertef 
and his adherents^ gaye rise to the HcHitfUdf 
Commons and representation of th6 people ; Imt 
it was a representation begun hy accklent, and 
regulated by expediency ; it never was im ecutfi^ 
templation to make it what time and circan^ 
stances hav^ since made it; - . . . * 

The civil wars of the York "BtnA 'Laneastrias 
Lines, by their long daration and alternate 8uc« 
cess, gave rise to so ihany attainders and so qm<lh 
blood-shed, that the great iendal lurds wer6 
nearly annihilated; and the pregrese of eoia« 
merce, under the succeeding reigns^ threw mimht 
power into the hands of tbeConnnons< whom- the 
Tudor Family encouraged, in order to ^ount»* 
balance the few great families which femained* 
They remembered the Earls of Warfi4ek and 
Leicester, the Percys and the Mowbrajes, and 
they did not wish to see such powerful snli^eeto. 
After the rigorous reign of the House of Tudor, 
the amiable but imprudent Princes of the Stuaft 
Line^Tby bringing on the great rebellion, increasifd 
the power of^thie Commons ; and the Rerolutiofi 
of 1688 gave the nation an opportunity of Al- 
tering 
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tering into a compact with William III^ y^h0 
baving no natural right to reign, reluctantljr 
agreed to the conditions stipulated. 

TJuia accidental circunuitances, and the goo4 
iense and good intentions of the Nobility and 
Gentry^ framed, at distant intervals, and bjr 
degrees, the best Constitution we have yet seen 
established in any country ; and to say that it 
fa not perfect^ is to say nothing more than that it^ 
it the work of man. 

The various Writers whom we have reviewed 
appear all to have meant well ; and as. they dif- 
fered completely, and were all of them Writers of 
considerable ability, and several of them distin- 
guished ones, it must be concl^ded^ that the great 
error, the root, and cause of their difference, was 
one party preferring theory to experience, and . 
the other preferring experience to theory. In the 
latter, there is not only wisdom, but modesty and 
diffidence ; for nothing can be a greater proof of 
▼anity and arrogance than for men to think that 
their wisdom is such as to enable them to per^ 
form what time and circumstances, and the ex* 
perience of ages, is usually employed to produce. 

To give a familiar example — Were any calcu* 
lating arithmetician to be furnished with a list of 
the inhabitants of London, and requested to esti« 
mate the quantity of provisions, of different sorts^ 
that would supply the markets as well as they are 
now supplied, would he not be very vain> arro* 
.gant, andrash,if he undertook to make out a cal# 

cutetioa 
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tiilation, that it would be safe to act upon? thatis 
to say, if no prdviiiions of any sort were to be 
sent but such as the calculator ordered^ but 
all that he ordered should regularly be sent, 
thus i^ubstituting for the intelligence of a yast 
number of people^ and for their experience^ the 
calculations of one man^,. or ^ny number of men. 
Those who boast of ruling mankind by theory^ 
and taking no other guide^ undertake a task 
for which human wisdom is altogether unequal, 
and in which it will always faiL 

That abuses which rise in a State should be re- 
formed is not only true^but that amelioration from 
time to time is the only way to prevent that ac- 
cumulation of evil which tends to bring on revo- 
lution : we are then to distinguish between safe 
•and dangerous reforms, that is, reforms of which 
the consequences can be foreseen, and calculated 
upon, and reforms of which we cannot foresee the 
consequences. It may be very safe to diminish 
certain places and pensions, and to look 
rigorously into economy in the expenditure of 
public money. It iis certainly proper, that what 
may be termed justice should be done to the 
public ; but, when a First Lord of the Admiralty j 
leaves the arsenals deficient in the usual sup- 
plies of stores, and dismisses a great number of 
hands, that is economy of a doubtful, if not a 
dangerous nature; and, in the same way, if a re- 
form in Parliament be of a nature of which the 
consequences could not be foreseen, and of 

TOik 11I4 U which. 
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tphich, therefore, the expediency must be doabt* 
fill; (such as that Reform for which constant. 
, efforts are made, with much noise of argument, 
to bring over the great number to favour it), 
it would be very wise in those, who doubt the 
safety of such a measure, to resist it with energy 
proportioned to the ' fon6e employed to bring it 
about. 

No human institution can exist for #ny 
^at length of time without it is either sup- 
ported by opinion, or found to be necessary ; 
and even violence of opinion may sometimes 
overturn institutions that are very essential to 
the happiness of mankind • When the French, ^ 
example, overturned the Throne and the Altar, 
they overturned two institutions which, under 
one form or other, have been found necessary in ' 
every country, and consequently they could 
never be safely superseded ; yet they were over- 
turned by the strong effort occasioned by opinion 
having been withdrawn from their support, and 
turned to act in a contrary directi6n. 

It may be said^ as it often has already been 
said, that those who co-operated in effecting the 
•Revolution of France were designing men, acting 
not in consequence of opinion, but from selfish 
motives, and with particular designs. That there 
were numbers amongst tliem who acte^ from 
such motives, does not admit of a dispute ; but 
those could have effected nothing, had they not 
giaiined over public opinion to their side, by 
which the great majority were led to co-opferate. 

If 
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If it be granted that the individual leaders wwe 
tneh acting; from sielfisfa motives^ that is still a ^ 
stronger proof of the wonderful power of opinion^ ^ 
^ it shews^ that by gaining it over to their side 
they misKle: the other beeome entirely subfliervient 
to their interested^iews^ 'Can aily thing be a 
greater proof of the if resistible force of opinion 
than that) when men are onCe under its influence, 
thfjK. ^ct without any other consideration than 
sucn as springs from that opinion, even when 
ill founded, and productive of the most terrible 
copsequences to themselves ; iSpr there were 
thousands of instances of men sacrificing every 
tiling to support a system they ought to have 
hated, but of which they had been persuaded to 
approve* 

Had not odlitary despotism risen up to con- 
troul opinion, it ib impossible to conceive how 
the French nation could liave been reduced to . 
order;. So long as. money to effect the purposes 
intended could be pcocurred by. the assignats, 
or by any other means than by forced taxes, de- 
mocracy bad it sway ; but when there were no 
longer any funds, but such as were levied on the 
people, and those funds obtained by coercion,, 
the conse(|juence naturally was, that the people 
were reduced to obedience, and, when once that 
victory was obtained, the reign of democracy 
was over. Force usurped its place ; but still this 
if uot a permanent state of things ; for one of the 
most certain of future events is, that the present 
* U 2 French 
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PMnch Gdrernmeiit, established entirely by force^ 
and in contradiction to opinion, will soon be 
destroyed; unless it be so modified as to bring 
oyer opinion to its support. So well aware of 
this is the Ruler of France^ t^&t, despotic as he 
is, opinion, that is, the geiratel opinion of the 
people, is the only thing next to military force 
to which he pays the least regard, and which, as 
fsir is is^ practicable, he tries to gain oy w tojipis 
^side. The remembrance of the terrible eif^ts 
of d>emocratical anarchy, the hope of ameliora- 
tion in time of^eace, and the brilliancy of the 
conquests of their severe ruler, together with 
actual force, at present supply the place of opi- 
nion, as they, did in Prussia under the rigid go* 
vemment of Frederick ; but how easily was that 
government overturned, and how easily will the 
new one of France be destroyed, when the remem- 
brance'of the horrors becomes less impressive, 
when hope fai]» and conqfuests cease 9 Then will 
opinion, in its torn, gain a victory over force. 

Our Reformers always speak of a reform in 
Parliament as being confined to the ComtkiMis 
House; butbere we^'must consider, whether their 
general practices and avowed modes ef thinkibg 
agree with their ostensible intehtions<«. 

The magical effect Which they seeta to ex- 
pect from a refoitaed House is impossible to be 
realiaed^ whilst a House of Peers, liieting on the 
present system^ maintains a right not only tt^ a 
consent, but (except in a few cases of moncjr^ 

hills) 
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bills) to an equal right qf originating and al]ypjr« 
ing every legislative measure. .The opinion wbieb 
those Reformers entertain of what thejr term the 
corrupt influence of tha Peer«( in the eleQtion9 far 
Membejf^ of the House of ..Commons, is a very 
clear inmcation ol^^hat <|iej will try to obtain \ 
for they never mention the influence of the Peers^ 
but with aeri^otiy, and as bein^ pf the most 
bweful attd dangerous nature* Again^ let us 
considenr tUe-priniuple on which they proceed—- 4 
Equal ^presentation. Of this it is useliess to say ' 
more than haa been already saidto show both its 
danger and absurdity ; but here we must look at 
it in another view. We must consider, not what 
this equal representation would produce, but 
what it is meant to be, and particularly 4be 
principle on which it is £E>unded. 

'^ The right of equal representation^ which is 
the basis of all, does away all hereditary right^ 
because by it election is essential to power in 
every form. ' In America, we have, an example 
pf what they want. There the Senate is intend- 
ed to vhave the controul that our British Peers 
have in England, but then they are elected 9» 
well as the Members of the other House ; and if 
Oliver Cromwell had hit upon the expedient of 
a Senate, when lie . abolished the House of 
Peers, he would h;E|ve had rather . better suc*^ 
cess, because a Senate is better than no controul 
at all, though the controul is very £air inferior 
to that of a Upuse of Peiers ; for the Members of 
' the 
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the Senate are not independent and sitting there 
in their own right. This n^atter has beep argi^ed 
at length ; and we have shewn ;that the advan- 
tage of our House of Peers consists in that very 
independence which is obnoxious to n^ acting 
upon a principle of equal rdP^esentaiion. 

^^ It is obvious that the radical Reform of Parr 
liament appUes equsdiy to both Houbes^ even by 
the fair construction of the words, ^^.^^ %^ 
#liament consists of the two Houses ; ana if we 
* couple that with the principle, of election, which 
rises necessarily out of equal representatiox, 
the general basis of the whole, it is not possible 
to remain a moment in doubt about the radical 
Reform being meant to extend to the Hqus^ of 
Biers as well as the House of Commons. 

This is the more dangerous, that even the 
experiment of equal representation' in France, 
which 4tumed out so miserably, might, it may 
be said, have turned out differently if there had 
been a .Senate 93 in America, (that is to. say, two 
houses of representatives instead of one), to have 
^ prevented too miuch precipitation ; and it pught 
to be admitted, that at the first view there is ati 
appearance of justice in the observation. We 
must at all events admit the fact^ that the expe- 
riment was only made in France with one assemr 
bly, without a cpntrpql, and that, therefore, it 
4s no example of what n^ight havejieen the case 
had tb^r^ been, two assemblies, that is, a Senate 
and a Lpj^eir liouse. 

To 
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To SO undeniable a fact, it is necessary tQ 
give a fair and plain answer ; and it must be ad<f 
mitted, that, were not an assembly chosen by 
universal suffrage so horrible a combination of 
persons in itself as to admit of no species of con« 
troul (sa!^ that of^pannon and bayonets), a Se? 
nate would be an advantageous modification; 
but suoh an assembly admits of no controul. 
This question it is not necessary to argue here at 
leti^h, %he question being, Whether radical re- 
form does not pecessarily comprehend a change 
in the House of Peers as well as in the House of 
Commons on the new plan proposed ? 

If those who speak of a radical reform in Par* 
liament understand language, they must know 
that Parliament comprehends both Houses ; and 
that if they do not mean both, they should say a 
radical reform in the Commons House of Parlia? 
ment only. That would be accurate ; but there 
is every reason for thinking that it would be such 
a sort of accuracy as they do not wish for ; it 
would at a future day, perhaps, circumscribe 
their operations in a manner they would be very 
sorry to see done^ if, indeed, once let loose, they 
would stop at any thing. Parliament is a word 
which indicates the two Houses; yet still there 
might be a reform in Parliament, not intended to 
extend to both : however, to satisfy us in that 
point, the acyective word radical is added) leav* 
ing no doubt with the inquiring man ; and yet it 
has not given the alarm to those who only loolc 
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at the surface of things, who are either too in^ 

clifferent or too unsuspecting to examine into th^ 

real intention *. 

\ ' ' A radical 

* A plan has been maturing over the greater t)art of Eu? 
rope for half a century, the evid^t end of i|||k:h was to 
abolish religion, though the destixlbtion of the established 
orders of goyemment was also in view. Kin^ and Nobles 
did not see that their overthrow was meditated ; but the de-^ 
struction of religion .was so evident, that nothing but neg« 
Mgenceintbe extreme could have made the ckrgy Uiittl to 
that. The fact was, that the intimate conncctMlti betlikeea 
the Throne and the Altar, formerly so well known (and of 
late years again become so evident), was for some time for-? 
^tten ; many Princes, several Kings, lancl one Emperorjj 
joined in the encouragement of a set of philosopher$ whoj 
laboured to overthrow them all. 

That set of philosophers began their labours about thq 
middle of the last century, or rathct sooner, under the pre*? 
tence of abolishing fanaticism ; and ind^ the persecu- 
tions that had at different times taken place, and even sq 
late OS the revocation of the edict of Nantz, in the latter 
days of Lewis XIV, gave their ostensible labours a justi** 
fiable motive. 

Whether or not the first views of these men went only 
to the destruction of fanaticism, it is not necessary to in- 
quire; but instead of doing that, by recurring io the ori- 
ginal pure precepts of the Christian Church, the philosoi^ 
phen^, as they were termed, aimed at overthrowing all re- 
ligion, and substituting reason in its place ; and this banc^ 
ful project the French clergy allowed to be brought te 
maturity without anj attempt to stop its progress. 

That they were ignorant of >vhat was intended would be 
to suppose thm fools ; but that they wer^ not so, is proved 
beyond dispute, by the following passages from a sernion 
preached in the catliederal church of Notre Dime at Pfetiis, 
by the pious and worthy Father Beauregard, about thirteen 
years before the beginning of the Revolution : — 

" Yes, it ii at the King," said the holy Father, *^ at the 
King, and at Religion, that the Philosophers aim their blows. 
They have grasped the Hatchet and . Hammer. They only 
want a favourable moment to overturn the Altar and the 
Throne !— Yes, O God ! tliy teniples will b# plundered and 
destroyed ! thy festivals abolished ! thy sacred name blas- 
phemed 1 
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A radical Reform, in its full and most exten« 
sive sense, signifies a complete reform upon some 
assumed principle of greater perfection ; bnt» 
even in its most limited acceptation, it implies a 
general reform^ extending to the whole of^the 
jiiubstanti'lfe thing named^ which in this instance 
u Parliament^ that is to say, hoik Houses of Par* 
liament. It is therefore certain, that the persons 
with whom the guidance of this measure rests 
must mAn a reform extending to the whole* 

pbemed ! thy worship prpscribed ! But what sounds, 
great God, do I hear ! What do I behold ! To the sacred 
' canticles which caused the vaults of this temple to resound 
thy praise, succeed wanton and profane songs ! And thou^ 
infamous Deity of Paganism, impure Venus, even thou 
dost advance hither, and, in the place of the living God^ 
^cat thyself on the throne of the Holy of Holies, and 
there receive the guilty incense of thy new adores!** 

Such were the prophetic 'mrds of the eloquent preacher, 
but t\\ey produced no effect ; the same negligence to the 
true interest of the church continued till the Revolution 
began, when its destruction was one of the first operations 
of the disciples of the philosophers; and it i« worthy of 
being recorded, that so literally was the prediction of Fa- 
ther Beauregard fulfilled, that it was about sixteen years 
after he pronounced those prophetic words, that the igiUK 
rant and wicked Atheists, who ruled in Paris, paid their 
impious adorations to the Goddess of N»ture in the person 
of a naked common prostitute, placed^pon ih^ altar of 
that very church ! ! ! 

The dignified clergy in France entered into all the plans 
and intriguer of the Court of Versailiw; and, except in 
their costume, were men of fashion, to the. full extent of the 
term, though there were some worthy exceptions. They 
might have done more to prevent the Revolution than the 
Sovereign could do, but the/never attempted it; they 
rather gloried in themselves for encouraffing those liberal^ 
opimonsy as they were called, und^ wnich af^pearance 
Atheism, and the most detestable principles^ lay concealed 
and were promulgated ! ! ! 

Now. 
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' Now, here, observe a collateral circumstance. It 
is only relative to the way of getting into Par* 
liament that they seem to have ^ objection, 
which, connected with universal suffrage, is only 
applied by them to the House of Commons ; but 
it applies still more completely to the Members 
of the House of Peers, who have no« constituients, 
- but can even vote by proxy when absent. This, 
according to the spirit of those radical Reformers, 
is a much greater deviation from the true prin? 
ciple of legislation than any of those close bo- 
roughs (or rotten boroughs, as they are termed]^ 
against which they exclaim so loudly. 

It is one of the great misfortunes^ of the pre- 
sent age, that men seek . redress of real evils in 
theoretical rather than practical reforms. Spe- 
culative and plausible tHbories have led the pre- 
sent race of men astray, and they have fallen into 
the great error of mistaking secondary causes for 
original and primary ones. 

Nothing is more absurd than to attribute all 
the imperfections of a legislative assembly to the 
mode of election, or to consider the mode of 
election as the Original primary cause of a good 
or bad representation, when the primary cause of 
the inconveniencies attendant on such assemblies 
lies in the imperfection of human nature itself. 
A representation of the people, let the elections 
^ be conducted as they may, will never attain any 
^ thing like perfection, either in practical effect or 
sytematic arrangement ; those therefore who ex-* 

cite 
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cite discontent in a nation, because the repre* 
sentatidn is not perfect, ought wellto consider 
what they itt^ speaking about, and the conse- 
quences snch speeches are likely to produce. 

There is not, in the most perfect possible 
state of representatioh, an example of every one 
who pays taxes being represented ; and if every , 
one could be represented, probably we should 
not find it attended with any advantage farther 
than that wild> theoretical one of being universal. 

Universal suffrage, that political spell which 
is to remove every evil, was tried in Fraitfee^ and 
produced the most horrible association of repre- 
sentatives that ever was assembled. Never was 
there known a hord of banditti (who, from their 
situation, were at war with the rest of th^ir race,) 
SO atrociously corrupt m principle, or so com- 
pletely wicked in practice, as the assembly chosen 
by universal suffrage. The cruel murders of the 
Royal Family of France, and of the most virtuous 
throughout the land of all the an tient judges 
and men of principle and respectability; the 
elevation to power of Robespierre, and men still 
worse, (though less known) were the result of 
the beautiful experiment of equal representation 
or universal suffrage/ The soil of France was 
stained with the blood of innocent men, who 
perished by thousands ^on the scaffold; and 
never did the most unrelenting conqueror treat a 
resisting people so cruelly as the representatives 
treated their constituents. 



• 



. As ti)p i» the only example: of tti^ realiwtg 
that plan of representation which theoretical ^e* 
foraaers aim at b^ing put; in praot||i^ it cannol 
be iju^elei^g, to quote it, thoiigh oaIj as a matfeef 
of curiosity. If, however, we ccmsider that it is 
something more than a matter of curioi^tj, that 
the horrid result was la natufaL consequence of 
placing the power of chusing repres^utMives into 
the hands of the poorer classes, who ai^.in all 
lK>untries the most numerous^ and who will aU 
ways, upon the plan of universal suffrage^ have 
the moiift power^ then we will admit that to foU 
low such systematic theory is attended with in* 
ealculabk danger^ v 

Weha<ve observed,* that in no tiation whatever 
was tb6 whole population e;rer represented ; but 
still that observation dm not carry the truth to 
the extent. If by being represented meamift hay* 
ing a vote^ it may be proved, that in no antient 
state, nor in any modern one (except perhaps in 
the small Republic of Geneva, and some of the 
Swiss Cantons), have the third of the male popu^ 
lation had votes. It seems sufficient for the pur« 
pose that thefe should be a number of electors 
to chuse representatives who Vill take care of 
their own liberties^ in doing which they must 
necessarily take care of the liberties of the whole. 
They are all in one boftt^ and the electors mast 
sink and suffer with the others ; so that diose 

who have votes and those who have none 'are 

» 

equally sslfe and equally well, for the voters im 

securing 
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"secitring themselves, se(5lilrethe whole; and, as in 
nayigating a vessel, those "who row oar steer, and 
those who liil idle on a bench, must all sail or 
sink together, the grievance of having no vote is 
ideal rattier than real. < 

• In no circumstance does the British People 
differ so widely from s^l other nations recorded 
in history, or from any now in existence, jp 
with regard ^to th» National Debt. 

Not only the invention of contracting debt to 
carry on war is but of recent origin, but M na- 
tion has ever carried it to nearly the extint that, 
it has arrived at in England. The Italian States, 
in which this mode w&s first practised, never 
had the. means of carrying it very far. In Sp^in, 
France, and Holland, national debt met with 
obstacles that arrested its progress long before it 
arrived at the pitch to which ft is now come in 
this country. 

The interest of the debt is above thrice the 
free revenue of the country, in time of peace, as 
that revenue was previous to hostilities in 1793. 

Whenever any operation is begun, the resnlt 
of which is not^ known, owing to its being new, 
but which is in itself of great imjjortance, the 
anxiety it occasions must be great, and, gene- 
rally, the alarm is more than proportioned ta 
the danger. If ever this truth was exemplified 
in any thing, it has been with regard to the Na- 
tional Debt of England, /which has been a con- 
tinual object of terror since its first creation ; 

not 
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not a public terror merelj amongst the ignorant 
but amongst the most profound and enlightened 
statesmen. Calculators, and writQ|||pn political 
economy, hate served to augment the uneasi- 
ness by their predictions of a fatal terminajtion. 

While the debt has been augmenting with 
great rapidity^ the wealth and resources of th0 
Mituin have at least augmented equally fast; 
and the matter of &ct has given the lie to all the 
ferebodings of those who oecp^ioned tlie alarm. 
This very frxtraordinary circumstance merits an 
investijpiteion* 

It unfortunately happens, that, where people 
are deeply interested iil* a subject, they form 
their opinion before they begin to examine and 
investigate, and consequently the mind com* 
mences with a bias, and acts under its influence^ 
the result of which is, that the , conclusiQU 
is not so accurate as it otherwise would be« Not 
that, in calculating with figures, the disposition 
of mind can make an unit of difference, the 
question being once fairly stated ; but the pre^ 
vious impression on the mind tends to prevent 
the fair statement of the question* 

That an uninterrupted practice of borrowing 
must end in an inability to pay is a ;ielf-evident 
axiom. It is ndt a matter that ^mits of dis- 
pute; but to fix the point where the inability 
will commence is a problem of a very difficult 
nature to solve ; it is indeed a problem, the 
solution of which depends upon some circum- 

stances 
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{stances which' cannot be • ascertained. There 
are, it is true, certain fixed principles; but 
there are stfie points also that depend on events 
entirely unconnected with the debt, and, .in 
themselves, uncertain. Two great considera«> 
tions, that operate powerfully^ -have been omit- 
ted by most writers on this subject. The first 
is, the increased energy of human exertion undMP 
an increased operation of necessity ; the second 
is, the effect that the depreciation of money has 
on lessening the apparent burthen occasioned by 
the interest of the debt. That these twO causes, 
which have hot been taken into account, have 
rendered the calculations erroneous, there is not 
a doubt ; and how far they may still continue to 
operate, is at this time as uncertain as ever ; but 
they ought not to be considered as capable of 
operation beyond a certain unknown point, else 
the practice of contracting debt would be.capable. 
of infinite extension, which is impossible. 

But the augmentation of the debt itself is not 
the only circumstance that excites attention as 
intimately connected with the fate of this nation. 

The increasing w*ealth and prosperity of the 
nation^ under the heavy load of taxes, of which 
the debt is the principal cause, is as much a 
matter of surprise as the ultimate result is an 
object of anxiety. 

So long, however, as the nation is not actually 
borne down by the weight of taxes, its wealth 
must increase ; and^ what is considered as a very 

strange 
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straiige phenomenon^ is only tlia jaatiiral and 
necesaavy consequence of increased taxation. 
' When men inhabit and cultivate ||Rid of theilr 
own, they are under no necessity of creating 
any greater value than they consume; but when 
they pay rent and taxes, they are laid under a 
necessity of producing enough to supply their 
o«rn wants, and to pay the rent and taxes to 
whick they are subject,. The same is the case 
with r^ard to manufacturea in eveiy lin^ of 
business, for although they do not, perhaps, con^ 
same any part of what they produce^ (what 
Qomes to the same thing is that), they are obliged 
to produce as much as will exchange, or sell, for 
all they want to consume, over and above paying 
their rent and taxes. 

. Without cent and taxes, there are only three 
things that excite the exertion of man — Neces-* 
sity, arising* from natural wants ; a love of plea- 
sure ; or, a love of accumulation. 

When a man labours no more than for his 
mere natural necessities^ he is a poor man, in the 
usual acceptation of the word, that is, he has no 
wealth; and a country, peopled with such men^ 
would justly be called a poor nation. When a 
man labours for nothing more than what he ex- 
pends on pleasure, or to gratify him taste and 
passions, it is still the same, he consumes what 
be creates, and there is an end of the matter t 
and, whether he consumes much or little, as his 
consumption is regulated by it^ no difference is 

made 
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made to society ; but, when rent and taxes con- 
stitute a part of the price o. every commodity^ 
th^ consudlitibn of every man,, whether he him- 
self pays any taxes, directly or not, is attended 
with an increase to the revenues of those who 
receive the rent and taxes, and obliges him who 
pays to create or produce more than he consumes. 

It arises frOm this^ that the aggregate wealdb 
of a people increases with rent and taxes ; for 
where there are neither, the desire of accumula- 
tion is the only thing that increases wealth. 

It is for this reason, that, by obliging a man 
to create more than he himself consumes, taxa- 
tion increases the wealth of a nation ; so that the 
flourishing state of England is a very natural, ef- 
fect of heavy taxation. The misery and poverty 
of those people who have little or nothing to pay, 
is equally natural, though it does not astonish 
one quite so much. 

As there is nothing in the world without a 
boundary aiid a limit, it is clear, that, in laying it 
down as a principle, that rent and taxes occa- 
sion wealth instead of poverty^ it is only to be 
understood, to a certain extent ; that is to say, to 
the length to which the nature of things will ad- 
mit of the exertion of man augmenting his in- 
dustry, but mot a istep farther. 

In London, rent and taxes are heavier than in 
any 0ther part of the kingdom ; and in Scotland 
they are lower than in any other; yet, those 
who live either by labour qr talent emigrate, 
from all parts of the kingdom, to London, 

TOL. III. X and 
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aiid from the poorest places in the greater 
numbers* Ireland, Scotland^ and Wales^ aitif 
the poor coantries, lightly taxein and from 
them people go perpetually, to pay hemy 
idj^es in London. Yes, but it will be said, in 
answer, these are poor countries. They are^ 
faoweyer, richer than England was in the days of 
#ueen Elizabeth ; and, if the nature Of things 
could hare admitted of people changing centurie$f 
as they change countries^ the people of the seven- 
teenth century, ivith light taxes, would have emi" 
grated to the nineteenth century^ with a}l its 
heavy taxes, just as those Irishi Scotch, and 
Welch now flock to Lcmdon. 

Hiis proves, that, even in London, the excess 
of taxes is not yet such as to create a retrogmSde 
effect, and it proves it in a very strikifi^ man- 
ner. Though there may, at first sight, appear 
something ludicrous in the idea of emigaating 
irom the seventeenth century to the nineteenth, 
from the reign of Elizabeth to that of his present 
Majesty, it is a perfectly fair comparison, wad 
trill hold good, examine it as much as one willr 
The common expression, (and a very significant 
<>ne it is), that one part of the country is a cen« 
tury behind another^ or twenty years, or fifty 
years, is exactly the same idea, •^#xpressed itf 
other words ; for it is a conqiarison between, th^ 
changes which a lapse of time makes in ona case, 
and a removal of place in the other. The present 
times are then better to live in tban those of 

Elizabeth^ 
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* « 

J^liiKabeth, as London h better thaa any distant 
part of the country. 

That th0 ability of the nation to sustain a 
given burthen, fojf a certain number of years^ is 
ho proof of a permanent ability to support it^ . 
must be admitted, even if the same annual re- 
sources were to continue; but that permanent 
ieUiility becomes much less certain, when we copi- 
sider that the annual resources are perpetually 
Varying, that, thevefore^ they have so many i)i|^ 
certain quantities^ that it is impossible to re- 
solve the problem. 

Whether the money goes to pay for a ship of 
tvar^ a regiment of soldiers,, or the interest of 
loans, maki^s no difference to him who pays the 
tax ; and, indeed, makes little to the general sys- 
tem of national economy^ as, in every case^ what 
is paid to the State is employed on unproduc- 
tive labourers or idle people ; that is to say, it 
is iconsnmed^ and never appears again. 

National debt, then, so far as it increases the 
taxes of a countrjr^ is like any other national 
expenditure ; and, in maintaining unproductive 
and idle people, it is also the same; but it has^ 
in another point of view, a different effect, and 
that effect is an advantageous one. 

In every nation, the greater part of the capi- 
tal is employed, or, as it is called, sunk. Land, 
houses, machines, merchandize, &c. are the prin- 
cipal empToyments of capital. As those are trans- 
ferred from one to another, or as the use orproduee 
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of them is paid for, by one to another, ntone^ {$ 
wanted occasionally ; and, if there were no othef 
employments, money must either be lying idle 
in some person^s hands, till an employment could 
be found for it, or the posi^essOr of it must begin 
some enterprise, and sink it himself. 

But, ti'heh money is thus sunk, it is no 
Idfigef in the power of the proprietor; and, 
though money may be borrowed on such sort 
oftecurity, it is done slowly, ^d with difficulty. 
The expence, the inconveniency, and time neces- 
sary, prevent the lenders of money from advan* 
cing^any for occasional purposies on^such sort of 
security ; but wiien a nation borrows, and th6 
«tock is divisible and transferable at will, money 
can always be realized when it is wanted for any 
purpose that affords a greater advantage thai{ 
the stock produces. 

Without this had been one of the effects of Hal* 
tional debt, how could the facility of bornrwing 
have [increased as it has doner^ or how could 
merchatnts and individuals raise the sums they 
liowdo*. 

We find, then, that the evils attending the in- 
crease of debt are greatly couttterarted by the 
debt itself, and that, to a certain amount, it is 

* When money was wanted, in Queen Anhe*s time, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, (Mr. Montague), attended 
by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, went about ^m shop to 
shop to borrow it, much in the way that is ^pccasiofiallj 

Eractised by the beadles for a public charity ! ! Yet Eng- 
ind's credit was good then, it owed litlle^ the war was 
popular^ and the country rich ! I ! 

productive 
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productive of a ver^riconsiderabletadvantage to a 
trading nation. As those who calculated its ill 
effects, and foretold the ruin it would bring upon 
the State,. did not take' into account those cir- 
cumstances, the result of their inquiries was ne* 
cessarilj wrong, in point of time, though the ef^- 
feet of which thej spoke is perfectly certain to 
take place^ if the debt continue to increai^. 
Their reasoning may be compared to that of an 
astronomer, who observed the position of aplaa||t» 
but, in his calculations, made no< allow^npe for 
the refraction of the atmosphere, who would 
therefore err as to the place of the star, bu|k not 
as to its existence. , 

Let us now consider the natural consequence, 
supposing that future increase is prevented by 
means of the Sinking Fund established for that 
purpose. As to the probability of this, it de^ 
pends on 60 many circumstances that are con- 
cealed in the womb of time, that it would be 
madness to give any other than an hypothetical 
solution of the question. « 

If the war continue, ^nd expences increase 
as they have hitherto done, great as is the 
operation of a Sinking Fund, it will nol^ have 
time to counteract the evil. If the war stop soon 
and the Fund continue, it will diminish the debt 
with a most amazing rapidity. The question - 
therefore is, whether taxes can be found to pay 
the interest or not ? and this can only be answer- 
ed as a matter of opinion^ which is, in a case of 

thifi 
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this sort, equMhaleni to no pQswer at all ; but any 
answer founded on calculation is impossible. 

The case of taxes b^ing taken off to a g^ea<; 
amount would be a new one, of sudden and huitr 
ful operation. Wages of labour would be di-r 
minished, as well as the burthefis of those who 
live on settled income ; it would, therefore^ ren- 
der people of fixed income more affluent, with- 
out giving ease to those who want it; in short, 
flinfae augmentation of taxes falls most on peo<- 
pie with fixed incomes, so the advantages of di- 
minishing them would principally be felt by 
ihotB persons ; and as the increase of taxes car*- 
ries a sort of counteracting antidote with it^ 60^ 
likewise, their diminution would be attended 
with some drawback and inconveniency. 

The diminution of taxes, though the ultimate 
is not, however, the immediate consequence of 
the operation of the Sinking Fund, the efficacy 
t>f which depends on the taxes being kept up to 
their full extent during its operation. The 
first effect of the Fund is, that a large sum, an- 
nually expended, as reiibnue drawn frotn the sub-* 
ject, is reimbursed to the stockholders, and be« 
comes to them a capital. r. 

This would immediately raise the Fund^, and 
thereby would counteract the Sinking Fund it- 
self in a very material degree. Money would 
become abundant for all the purposei of trade, 
and it would be difficult to find employment 
for it ; and, if the progress continued, part of it 
would most uudoubtedly be s^ent to other coun- 
If tries^ 
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tries, and so prove the means of impoTerisI|ing 
this. 

If then, we could suppose 35 years of pe^ce^ 
and that the National Debt could be paid off, (as| 
it might be in that time), the situation of pro-^ 
ductive labourers would be worse ; of unpredMC- 
tiye, better ; and, finally capital would leave f h^ 
country, which would be deprived of that trans^ 
ferable stock, the beneficial effects of which have 
been mentioned. 

The necessity that creates industry would be 
diminished, so that nothing could t^nd more ef^ 
fectually to bring on the decline of the nation 
than if all the Debt were to t)e paid off; an 
operation which, though possible in calculation^ 
never certainly would take place ; the evils at- 
tending it would be so manifest, so clear, and so 
palpably felt before it could be accomplished. 

To let the National Debt continue to increase 
is^ then, certain ruin, at some period unknown^ 
but perhaps not very distant ; to pay it off would 
be equally dangerous : what, then, are we to do? 

We must try to raise the resources necessary 
for war within the year, by which means we 
may avoid augmenting the Debt. (That is jiot» 
however, to be done while the present heavy in-* 
terest remains^ and that cannot be got rid of, ac- 
cording to any method yet discovered, with- 
out bankruptcy , breaking faith with creditors, or 
paying off the Debt ; a resource in itself danger- 
ous, and one that, after all, would bring relief at 
a very distant daj}« 

If 
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If this could be done, it WQuId be a solid and a 
permanent system of revenue^ arising out of pne 
that is unsolid and transitory. 

Any thing like want of faith with the credi- 
tors would, however, not only be disgraceful 
and dishonourable^ but would reduce such num- 
bers to beggary, and ruin credit so completely, 
that the nation would be lost for ever* 

The only mode of putting an end to this hope 
Oi^our enemy, and to war, at once, wilj be by 
shewing that enemy thai it is quite out of his 
power to augment our debt; but, until a method 
shall be adopted by us which is practicable 
AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD, such a mode of sal- 
Tation will not be believed by that enemy. 

To conclude the whole^ th^n, it appears, that 
the French were not in a greater error in their 
Liberty and Equality, than in thinking that the 
abolition of public expences would enrich the 
people ; and that all that is expended by a state 
is robbed frpm the industrious* Those ideas of 
the Revolutionists must vanish, when we see how 
Britain has preserved her debts, expenditure, 
and prosperity — ^that France was miserable and 
poor in proportion, as she affected Spartan siyn- 
plicity ; and that, if there be any return towards 
a state of prosperity, it is since she abandoned 
all the plans on which the Revolution proceeded 
during the first six or seven years of its ipxistence. 
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■■■■ ■ compared with the New Constitu- 

tion of France, ii. • * - 49S^ 

^n/i> A, Xrazi?^, the imperfection of them, i. - 658 

^ Bureaus, of Peace and Reconciliation, describe, i. 645 
Burke, (Ri. Hon. Edmund) Review of his Work, iii. 54 

Calonne (IVions.), his conduct, i* -^ - 45^ 

Chivalry, descriptions of, i. • • . 171 

CAris^fe (Mr.), Review of his Work, iii. -^ - 106 
Church^estates and property, Reflections on,' ii. 1 — 39, 

^ *68, 92— 98 

^' ' ■■" ■ Establisliments, see Ecclcnastical Systous. 
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4jitizenSy Active, definedj i. - » • 682 

' ' Passive, defined, i. - - - 603 

■ of Paris, their conduct on the 5th and 6th of 

October 1789, i. - - • - 191 

Chic Education^ described, ii. - - - 3 

Ckrgt/^ of France, the dissolution of their corporate 

capacity considered, i, - 2^y 70 

"> their character, i. - - - - 25 

■ inadequately represented in the National 

Assembly, i. • - - 289 

■ '■ taxed ppviously to the Revolution, ii. 34 
■ * their offer of conU'ibutiQn, ii. . - 35 

Uie new anangemeat of tliem examined) ii. 1, 45^ 

'89 
' ■" '■ an elective, considered, ii. - • 54, 9S 

Commerce^ Judges of, their duties, i. - 64^ 

Compact^ Social^ considered, ii. • - 438 

Confiscation, of Church property, examinedy i* 53^. ii. 7, 

^, 51 
Constitution, of Great Britain, its friends and enemies 

compared, ii. - - - 460 

: described, ii. - - 470, 49*— 614 

' compared with the New Con^tutixm of 4 

France, ii. - .r ; « H^ 

-?-^ (the New) of France, investigated, 4;Ct 
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i. ^ 329, 424, 467, 494, 620, 531, 542, 575 

ii. . . - . " . 573 

of 1789, imprudently praised by Hr. 



Fox, iii^ •--««. «88 

Contribution, basis of, i. » *» • 336 

Cour Pleniere, an account of, &c. i. • 91 

Court of Annulment, its office, i. - . 650 

Criminal Tribunal, its composition and power, i» 659 

D. 

Dauphinij the States of, their conduct^ Sec.- i. 48 

Declarationy 
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Declaration^ of the Rights of Man, ii* « 845, dSSt 
■ ' ■■ critical observations on them, ii. 119, 248, 

293, 385, 402 
Droision^ political, of the people 9f France, L 604 

; teititorial, a detail of it, i. • - 577 

Democracy^ as subject to war as Monarchy, i. 561 

Democrats in England, iheir letters to the French, iii. 

43—45 

E. 

EcclesiasHcal Confiscations of France, exittiined, i. 495 

ii. . • - 28, 39, 53, 74, 89, 92, 96 
Ecclesiastical St/stems considered, ii. 101, 108, 489) 497, 

538 
*■ ■ ■ « Power, a Review of it, ii, , - 74 

Education^ Civic, described, ii. t • 3 

Equality^ Montesquieu's notion of it, ii; * 328 

Ekcti$B of Judges J the fonn of, i. * - • 642 
Erskine (Lord), Extracts frt>m his * Observations on 

War with France,* iii. - - - 113 

JEstablished Religion^ Montesquieu's opinion of them, 

ii. - - , • - - 115 

Establishments^ the judicial, considered, i. 380, 453, 540 
Excesses J which attended the French Revolution, ex- 

ak)ined, i. - 163, 181, 200, 213, 225 
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l£iclK>»5, character of, ii. . . • . 473 

F«i»e/y TnT^wwa/, described, i. - - 646 

Farmers suffer greatly by the Revolution, iii. 30 

Finance^ the system of, proposed by the National As- 

sembly, examined, i, - - 406 

■ and Territory incapable of representation, i. 428 

Finances of England and France compared, ii. 503 

Foreigners^ their character defined, u • 603 
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f'ox (Rt Hon. Mr.), praises the French Constitution 

imprudently, iii. - - - ^ - • 83 

" his Letter to the Electors^ Review 

ofdo. lii. - * • - . gOg 

Frunce^ state of it previously to the Revolution, i. 1, 4J, 

80,113, 129, 148> 155,159 

■ ■ its Constitution traced. &c# i. * 42 

« its specie in 1785, i, - - 6 

' Sketches of its History from 1781, i. 84, 131 

■ a detailed History of it, from the dismission 

of ivff Neckar to October 6, 1 789, i. 225 

— — — the system of its New Govornment exhibited 

at large^ L •» - - 584 

'■■ its Antient Government incapable of being 

improved Into a British Constitution, i. 440 

the political division of its people, i. 604 

its judicial organization, i. ^ 633 

' its Writers, whose works forwarded the lute 

Revolution, i. - - 80, 131 

g; 

Governments^ in general, the works of chance, i. 78 

■ European, considered, ii. - - 55Jf 

*- Regal," their approaching dissolution, ii. 529 

Crovernmeniy general observations on, with appliill^ 

tions to that of Great Britain^ ii. - 604^ 62d 

H. 

Hemy IV ^ of France, his character, i. • 15 

Hereditary Successiany as a principle of thi British 
Constitution, consideiced, ii. 128, 148, 185, 196, 253, 

277 

*^ Rights examined, ii. - - - 549 

Hume (David), his opinion applied to the Revolution 
iii. . • - - - pref. ix 
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Jacobin Cluby its Resolution to purge the Conren* 

tion, iii. - i - - - fi 

James (Major), Review of his Work, iii. - 211 

Jtidiciai Organization of France, i. ^ 633 

t/W^g'e^, their general capacities j i; - - 634 

-i of the Peace, &c. i, - - - 637 

' of Appeals, &c. i. - • . - - 640 

■ ' ' Form of their Election, i. - - 642 

■ ^ Installation of them, i. - - 643 
• * of Police, i. ... . 647 

— — — of Commerce, L ^ - - 649 

Juries^ their Composition, Office^ and Oath, i. . 653 
jurisprudence, antient, of France^ a change in its 
system, e:3aimined, i; - ^ 499 

K; 

i^8 9f ^^^ French^ his power and pdlitical cha* 
xacter under the New Constitution, considered, i. 370^ 

455, 584 
——————— his kerenues, &c. i. - 589 

his Veto, &c. i. - - 697 

■ ' ■ Regulations concerning his Mi- 

noritjj i. •» - 595 

'■ his degradation, iii. 76—77 

jEmgt of France and Poland, comparative view of 

their conduct, &c. i. - - - 558 

'- - the power of deposing tliem, discudsed, ii. 135, 

'■ 152, 175, 183^186 

L. 

Xjattj/ Toiendal (Monsieur), his account of France in 
1788, i. . - - . i 126 

^' his Letter on the excesses of Oct. 8. 

1789^ i. . - * - 167 
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JUansdowne (Marquis c^), an opinioa of his, it* 555 

ixtw^ the ministerial officers of, their character, i. 64:4 
Lawt/ers^ the great number of them in the National 
Assembly, injurious to its composition and cha- 
racter, i. - . - • 284 
JLtttres de Cachet^ supported by the Nobles, i. 87 
iuiile^ the generality of, its population, i, • 4 
Lioirey Deputies of, reproadi the Convention^ ili. 11 
Liouu XIV. his reigtt briefly described, i* * 43 
tjOuis XV. a, view of his reign, i» - - 122 
'jLouis XVI. his reign more mild than those of his 

predecessors, i. • - 9 

> "^ i his conduct on the Assembly of the States 

General, i. • - ^ S5^ 98 

t^owoeVs Complaint against the People, iii. - 11 

Luxembourg (Duke of), his remonstrance to the King, 
i. ... * 68,119 

M. 

Macanlay (Mrs. ), iii. - - - 1 10 

Mackintosh (Sir James), Review of his Book, iii. 89 
Martitj reproaches the Convention, iii. . - 1!, 13 

Marsh (Rev. H.), Extracts from, and Review of, his 

Book, iii. - -. - - - 2J2 

Mendidtt/y a committee of, i. • • \$ 

Ministers^ the exclusion of them from the National 

Assembly considered, i. - JI76, 453 

ii» - -• 456 

-=— their salaries, L - - - 5^0 

Minority of the King, regulations cottceining it, i. 5P5 
Miscellaneous Matter, ii. - - - 49S 

Monastic Institutions^ and the suppression of ttem, 

considered, ii. 1, 39, 53, 74, 89, 92, 9(?, 101 

MontesquieUy character of him, ii. - - - 475 
■■ his opinion of Established Religions, ii. Vi5 

- ■ ■■ ■ his notion of Equality, ii. - 3^ 
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MmucipaUtieSy their composition and functions, i. 61^ 
iluidcipaBtj/ ofParU^ its c6miM)sition, &c. i. -625 

Nates OSx.y^ m* - • - - - -110 

National Assembly ^ i&t Assembly. 
' JVio^fire, state of, described, ii; . • • 443 

Neckar (Mr.)? bis character, i. - 47 

■■ his Compte Rendue, &c. ptiblished iit 

1789, i. - 1!^4 

NoMlUy of France, their character' mnd suppression 
' &c* i-. . ^ 14, 17, 66, 446, 475, 637, 548 

ii. - '- . - 34,574,599,602 

Noiablesy the Assembly of, i. ^ - - 44, 115 

Oaths of Juries, i, - - ••% . 65i^ 

of Witnesses, i. • - - 653 

Officers^ publicy regulations concerning them, i. 592 

P. ' 

Paine (Mr.), Review of his Work, iii. • 103 

Paper Money ^ the scheme of, examined, i. 358, 502 

ii. 507 

Parisy state of, iii. . . . • 9 

— * the Municipality of, its composition, &c. i. 6^5 
Parliaments^ antient, of France, considered, i. 29 y 73 
Parliament of Paxisy its conduct, i. - * 88 

Parr, (Dr.) iii. . . . . UO 

Parties y conduct of the leaders of them, ii. - 456 
Peaccy Judges of, their office, &c. i. - 637 

. PeopUy the, their right to charige or form a Govern- 
ment^ examined, ii. 141, 1J2, 175, 183, 186, 197 
Peopley the meanuig of that expression, and their 
social power, ii. • . . iS6 
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People^ the majority of the, considered, ii. - 49f 

' -■I its character applied to the French Revolu- 
tion, ii. - • » «. 450 
• power in their hands ruinous, iii» ' - 38 
Per^oif a/ Security, iii. - - 18 
Philosophy^ French, considered, ii. - - 515 
PilmtZy England refuses to join in the Treaty of, iii. S44r 
Police, Judges of, i. - - - 647 
Population of France, i. ^ - - - S 

Basis of, i. » - • 33» 

Power y Executive, of the New Constitution examin- 
ed, i. - . - - 379,454 

Ecclesiastical, a Review of it, ii. , - 74 

Prescription, Donant's opinion of it, ii. - "" '8 

Priestley (Dr.), Review of his Work, iii. - 108 

■ the only one who loses his temper, iii. lIO 

Property y security of, iii. - - - 24 

QuiUificcUion to vote, contrary to the Rights^ Man, 

iii. - ... - . , 83 

Queen of France, a description of her, i. - 170 

— — ; excluded from all political cha- 
racter, i. - • - 596 

--------—— her jointure, as settled by the New 

Constitution, i. - 589 

R. 

Reforn^ers, English, their conduct, ii. - - 5 

■ French, their character, ii. - - 582 

Regent, his qualifications and duties described, i. 593 
Registers, Judicial,' their character, i. - 644 

Jife/igto/7, the state of it in England, ii. - - 17 

• see Ecclesiastical systems. 

Representation, considered, i. 333, 353, 448, 539 

ii. • - 483, 492 

— — — — Bases of it, i. - . - 629 
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ttepuhlics^ Antient, their conduct, i. - , 348, 562 
Revenues of France, examined, i. * * 406 

assigned to the King, i. - 589 

Commissioners of, tljeir office, i. " 591 

Reoolution in France, considered, i. 1, 37, 114^ 148, 

155, 159,542. ii. - 673 

• — the necessity of it examined, i. 41, 80, 109, 129 

its operation on different parties of men in 

England, ii- ., - . - * 454 

" its probable influence on the state of Eu- 

rope, ii. - - - 525 

" — the alarm it occasions in the Courts of Eu- 

rope, ii. - - - 532 

•" disappointed all who wrote at the time,iii. pref.Y 

Revolution of 1688 in Great Britain discussed, ii. 119, 

148, 172, 181, 196, 203, 582 

Review^ General, iii< . - - g70 

Rights of Man considered, ii. 211, 225, 236, 252, 334, 

»341, 347, 358, 368, 377, 385, 395, 413, 590 

■ Declamtioa of, by the National Assembly, ii. 245 

•— — - critical observations on tliem, ii. 1 19, S48, 293f 

385,402 
y compared with the opinions of Dr. Adam 

Smith, ii. - * - - 352 

S. 
Salaries assigned to the Ministers of France, i. 590 

Senate^ whether necessary as a controlling power, i. 369, 

448, 532 
Senates of the Antient Republics hostile to Liberty, i. 51 1 
Sillerjf (Marquis of), his view of the fedgn of Louis 

XV. i. . - . 122 

Society^ its origin and progress, applied io the state 

of France, ii* - - . 510 

States Oewera/of France, their election, conduct, &c. 

i. . . . - . 49, 94 
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Succesmrty Law of^ i* - •• 654 

Sweden^ (King oO wishes England were neutral^ iii. 16 

T. 

Tojces^ antient mode of raising them in France, !• ^ 
Territory^ Basis of, i. - - • 331 

Test Lawsy their operation discussed, ii. 489, 538 

Thomson^ (Dr.) iii. - - - 110 

^iers Etaty its proportion in the National Assembly, 

i. . r - - «8S 

Titles y see Nobility 

Tribunal^ Criminal, its composition, &c. i. - 652 

"■■■ ' Family, its composition, &c. i» - 646 

V. 

Vergermcsy (Count) his political character, i* - 82 
Veio of the King, considered, i. - 455, 597 

W. 

tVarSy a sketch of those in which Great Britain has 

been engaged from the reign of James I. i. 563 

Wary proofs that the French excited it, iii. - 244 ' 
tVeaUh of England and France compared, ii. 605 

Writers of France who enlightened their country, i. 80, 

131 

Y. 

Young (Mr. Arthur), why first reviewed, iii. - 1 
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lBpagtia7,fcr«<j9rtftd/Mil.**read "principU.** 

138, for " CabiMt ai 8t James's," rtftd"'* Cabinet <tf9i. JftBCftV 
m^ for " iam of Edward III/' read " iaw^ 
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